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-+. green jade, 
red wine and gold 


Let San Francisco Add These Thrills 
to Your N. E. A. Convention Trip 


If we could call for you at your hotel in 
San Francisco, and walk with you a little way, we'd 
take you to a street where you would find, we think, 
some secrets of this city’s ieesleation, 

We meet that street in downtown San Francisco, 
Strolling past modern shops, past windows that Paris 
dressed, we cross to another block and discover— 
China! 

Here treasures flashing recall to mind the court 
and land of Kublai Khan. Brocaded silks, carved 
jade and ivory, Ming ware and cloisonne, and things 
of pewter, teak and ebony—all displayed in careless 
confidence. Open doors invite us in to see the treas- 
ures, some so rare, so expressive of the grace of Chi- 
nese thought and art that our merchant hopes we will 
not buy! Then on the street again, echoes of Chinese 
music, incense, lead us farther from the world we 
know... into the Orient, strange, alluring; mystic if 
you let it be. 

But the street of jade is a street of change. After 
many blocks, an Italian hillside a its color to 
the scene. Here red wine flows from hand-run presses, 
Catholic spires are golden in the sun; and little shops 
remember gaily the paints of Michael Angelo. Stores 
offer pottery that begged the blessing of St. Catherine 
before it left Sienna. Perhaps your dinner will be 
served on it, in one of the restaurants — apparently 
everywhere! — sought out by epicures of tagliarini 
and zabione. 

The hillside rounds to face the Bay, where fishing 
boats are single-filing into port ... to Fishermen's 
Wharf. There, in sidewalk cauldrons, fresh-caught 
crabs are boiling. One for you!..served at a table 
on the dock itself. While we enjoy the tender shell- 
fish, graced with wine, we watch bronze arms unload 
the catch, spread nets to sun and breeze. The last 
knot tied, the last gear mended, glasses are up, and 
voices shout—Saluta par touta! “Here’s to every- 
one!” You could hear it in a dozen tongues on nearby 
hillsides. 

Then down the long Embarcadero in the dusk, the 
riding lights of ships outline their strong steel prows. 
But under them lie broken hulls of sailing ships, 
abandoned by their crews for the gold adventure 
of 1849. Long since the hulls are buried deep. The 
gold is found, and yet— 

The spirit of the Argonauts still leads us on a thou 
sand pathways to adventure! To streets where many 
nations hang their flags and sing their songs; to the 
bright, new towers of the world’s two longest bridges 
—to boulevards that widen into fields of sport, lanes 
that seek out artists’ studios. At the end of each you'll 
say there is no finis to the San Francisco story. 

Other rides will lead you to scenes and sports in 
the great vacationland that San Francisco centers—to 
the towering Redwoods, Jack London’s Valley of the 
Moon, Bret Harte’s Sierra country; to Lake Tahoe and 
Yosemite, the hills of Santa Cruz, the romance of 
Spanish Monterey and debonair Del Monte .. . 


SAN FRANCISCO 


may easily (and inexpensively) be part of your round- 
trip to the N. E. A. Convention at Portland. Ask your 
Travel Agent, and send for our Free Booklet and 
Official Tourist Map. 


CALIFORNIANS Inc., Room 406, 703 Market St., San Franciseo. 


Please send your book and new official map, free. 
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Order Now, Pay Later «#0 


| d Place Your Order Now for THE INSTRUCTOR and any of the Handbooks described below 
that you will need for use during the next school year, and Pay October 5th If More Convenient. 
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| Four Helpful Instructor Handbooks for Grade Teachers 


hink, Only 25 Cents each when ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR 
(Price, when ordered without THE INSTRUCTOR, 50 Cents each. ) 
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= THE NEWEST INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK—JUST PUBLISHED 

ve ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

hinge FOR ALL GRADES 

reless By GLENN 0. BLOUGH, Supervisor of Elementary Science, Lincoln Laboratory School, Michigan State Normal 

treas- College, assisted by IDA K. BRINK, Supervisor of Third Grade, Lincoln Laboratory School, Michigan State 

- Normal College; and HELEN DOLMAN, Assistant Professor of Natural Science, Michigan State Normal College. 

e 

inese This book contains science material and lessons for There are nine chapters, as follows: Enriching a 

id we all grades. The subject matter, presented in a Science Teaching (all grades); Things to Look for i 

ae clear, simple, and interesting manner, is accompa- the Year Round (grade 1 or 2); Experiencing : 

stic if nied by definite science activities for children. Science (grade 1 or 2); Activities of Animals and : 

The introduction states, and suggests ways of Plants (grade 3 or 4); Studying the Heavens 

After accomplishing, the purposes of science teaching in (grade 3 or 4); The Wonder of Plant Growth (grade i 

lor t the elementary grades: to develop a scientific atti- 5 or 6); Animals That Lived Long Ago (grade 5, 6, 

— tude in children; to arouse children’s interest in or 7); Electricity and Ventilation (grade 7 or 8); Hy 

esses, their surroundings; to help children acquire science Science Hobbies (all grades). 

shops t aresienneeissialdiaattineetsteteead Hi information; and to provide science experiences 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable bris- ig 

Stores ~ 8. LOWEN PUBLISHING CO, DANSv—IE, NY. HHT which will help to make children more observant. tol board, with two-color illustration. bi 
; 
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shing Grades and Upper Grades 
mens . 
Here is a book con- This book contains the == = ey 
= ht INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES taining 8 variety of INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES following six chap- (All Grades) 
table useful seatwork mate- ters: Arithmetic: 9 Originally Published 
shell SEAT WORK. rial for the first three TESTS short tests, compris- as the 1934-35 } 
4 oan pnaeene enenee grades, contributed by FOR INTERMEDIATE ing nearly 100 prob- I EN { q 
nload teachers who have AND UPPER GRADES lems; and a compre- nstructor Yearboo +] 
a tried the exercises in , hensive test of more N ~ 
é last \ their own classrooms than 150 items that yh ae yo 
», and and proved them to be embrace whole num- the social studies— i 
overy- ’, practical. The exer- bers, percentage, frac- —Geography and His- f 
b - cises will help enlarge tions, and denominate tory—for all grades. : 
earby the vocabulary of the numbers. Elemen- The material is pre- 
= pupils, will increase tary Science: Tests sented in the form of 
k. th es their ability to follow on water, soil, plants, stories, tests on the 
K, the : directions, and _ test animals, harmful in- stories, supplementary H 
rows. 2aeeaeeenenaacaineien aie their comprehension sects, weather, elec- tests, and lesson { 
ships. iostasehern of the printed word. tricity, ete. Geog- plans. For conven- 
P An introductory chap- raphy: Tests on each ience, the key to each 
‘nture ter by Louise Ged- of the 5 continents, supplementary test is : 
. The dings Carson describes in detail how to obtain and an article on the use of games in geography given immediately following the test. Some of q 
best results from seatwork. The most impor- teaching, with examples. Health, Safety and the lesson plans take up in detail a particular 
tant educational result from good seatwork is in Character Education: Tests on food, sleep, exer- phase of the subject while others offer sugges- 
thou- the field of reading, and every exercise in the cise and play, safety habits, and character devel- tions for general procedure. Lists of correlated i 
y book contributes to this subject. Arithmetic, opment. History and Civics: Tests on Americdh activities and bibliographies for teachers and ‘ 
man) language, drawing, hygiene, character education history and government. Language and Liter- pupils add to the book’s usefulness. The text is 
to the and citizenship, children’s literature, and nature ature: Tests on grammar, punctuation, correct carefully arranged by grades. A double-page 
rid: study are among the subjects represented. usage, supplementary reading and literature. illustration showing a complete sand table, ap- 4 
Be 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable propriate to the subject, with each chapter. i 
lanes bristol board, with two-color illustration by bristol board, with two-color illustration by 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable 
you'll Mabel Betsy Hill, who, with Ralph Avery, has Ralph Avery, who, with Mabel Betsy Hill, has bristol board, with two-color illustration by it 
illustrated the text. illustrated the text. Ralph Avery. : 4 
rts in Price 50 Cents. Add to any order which in- Price 50 Cents. Add to any order which in- Price 50 Cents. Add to any order which in- | 
~~ cludes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 Cents. cludes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 Cents. cludes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 Cents. 
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Other Teaching Helps which may be ordered in combi- ea AUERT( PTET Sy CACAO i 
nation with THE INSTRUCTOR at reduced prices ' [In. June 36] Date. 193. } 
| are described on third cover. On page 78 will be found g F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. ‘i 
many Low-Priced Offers of other Magazines in combina- ; (J Send me 7. ee for C) 1 year Areorage or - 2 years, $3.50. H 
° . ° Send me the omen! ence tadditional. fin 
ound tion with THE INSTRUCTOR. By ordering now you a na fa] «og cute Fee Istormodiate and Upper Grades,’ for 28s additional. ) cae, 
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* You can save the bother of sending remittance later by enclosing “with your 
order a check postdated October 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 
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“SUNFLOWERS"—Van Gogh 


Our September cover subject will be a reproduction of a 
painting by Vincent Van Gogh, whose works are being exhib- 
ited in many American cities this year. The picture will 
provide a bright spot of color for your schoolroom, and may 
well stimulate creative art lessons for fall days. 


HEIGHT, AN ASSET OR A LIABILITY 
Amy B. D 


Problem children who are an anxiety to the teacher may 
become useful citizens when dealt with sympathetically and 
understandingly. If you have a maladjusted adolescent in 
your schoolroom, you will be helped by knowing how a teacher 
changed the outlook on life for one individual. 


THE SASSAFRAS TREE: A Unit of Work 
Mary E. Fisher 


The author took advantage of the opportunity afforded by a 
sassafras tree in its fall colors, just outside her schoolroom 
window, to develop a nature study unit. Poetry appreciation 
lessons, excursions, and correlations with physiology furnished 
interesting explorations into fields of learning for a group of 
first-grade pupils. 


A UNIT ON AIR 
Erma F. Imboden 


Will you take your upper-grade pupils adventuring into 
the realm of physical science? The enlarging interest of the 
child in the world about him led to the development of this 
unit. Numerous experiments are suggested to demonstrate 
the composition of air, some of its characteristics, and how 
compressed air is used. 
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Primary Grades Section 


Vacation Days 

A Study of Honeybees and Flowers. 
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Intermediate and Upper Grades Section 


Learn to Be a Good Swimmer 
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Magic Ring—A Game of Poetry Appreciation 
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Entertainment Section for All the Grades 


Down by the Sea LA eee. Marie Whitbeck Clark 53 
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PLANS FOR 1936-1937 


It's Fun to Pioneer 


@ PIONEERING is always exciting. It requires the ability to 

look into the future, an appreciation of the possibilities in store, 
and the courage to do something not being done by others. Thir- 
teen years ago, in our September 1923 issue, we first published a 
masterpiece reproduction in color on our cover, and each issue since 
has had on its cover a full-color reproduction of an art subject, mak- 
ing a grand total of one hundred and thirty. We are rather proud 
of this achievement; and the appreciation expressed by our readers 
in this country and abroad has more than justified our faith in the 
idea and the expense involved. This bit of pioneering is typical 
of what we have done and will continue to do in our special field, 
that of the practical educational magazine. 

A sufficient number of miniature reproductions for your use will 
be included in each issue of the magazine for next year, and the 
study material will continue to be provided by Eugenia Eckford. 
Miss Eckford’s articles have won such high favor and have so ade- 
quately met the needs of our readers that we know you will be 
delighted to learn that she will again contribute lesson material for 
use with our cover subjects. “Sunflowers” by Van Gogh will add 
its lovely color to our September cover. 


Our Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture Section 


@ YOU have been most enthusiastic in your response to our illus- 

trated units of work. Beginning with our September 1935 
issue, one has appeared each month in the center of the magazine, 
printed on cream-colored paper. With study lessons for three grade 
levels, with seatwork and tests based on the subject matter of the 
unit, and with handcraft problems in a variety of media offering 
correlation with the general topic, there is an abundance of teaching 
materials. Then there are the illustrations! We are happy to be 
able to provide a large number of pictures which either definitely 
illustrate or tellingly supplement the text. And we are delighted 
to know how adequately they are meeting your needs. 

In the current issue you will notice that suggested procedures 
for primary, intermediate, and upper grade levels are included in the 
introductory text on Plate II. This plan will be followed until we 
find a better one, and we hope that you will like it. The full-page 
picture on Plate I offers each month an interesting lead into the 
subject, to say nothing of its possibilities for bulletin-board use. 
One hundred and thirty-six pages in THE INstRUCTOR for the past 
year have been devoted to our ten feature units; and about the 
same space will be devoted to these units next year. 
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Our Editorial Advisory Board 


M@ A YEAR ago we had the pleasure and the honor of presenting 

to our readers the members of the Editorial Advisory Board of 
Tue Instructor. They have provided ready counsel on all the 
problems brought to them for consideration, and their advice has 
enabled us to make THE INsTRUCTOR even more valuable to you 
than it has been in the past. The members of this board are per- 
sonally known to some of you, and, to those who have not met 
them, they are known through their special and significant contri- 
butions to the field of education. It is with grateful appreciation 
that we say, “Thank you,” for the present and continued assistance 
of these members of our Advisory Board: 


Helen Hay Heyl 
State Supervisor of Rural Education, Albany, N.Y. 


Edith A. Lathrop 
Associate Specialist in School Libraries, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C, 


Lois Coffey Mossman 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y. 


Nell Parmley 


State Music Supervisor, Austin, Texas 


Agnes Samuelson 
President, National Education Association, and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa 


Grace E. Storm 
Assistant Professor of Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


A. L. Threlkeld 


President, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 
and Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 


Carleton Washburne 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Ill. 


Other Units of Work 


B EACH month there will appear in the Primary Grades Section 

and in the Intermediate and Upper Grades Section units of 
work which will, as formerly, deal with subjects of timely interest. 
Emphasis will be placed upon teaching procedures, outcomes, bibli- 
ographies, and the like. Suggestions as to where subject matter and 
other correlating material are available will be included. There will 
be units for different grade levels. 


Seatwork and Test Material 


H AGAIN we shall present seatwork which is correlated with 
units of work in the Primary Grades Section. It will suggest 
additional or similar seatwork exercises which may be developed 
from the content of other units. You will find the test material 
for pupils in middle and upper grades useful for review or for 
summarizing lessons on the subjects under consideration, 


A Word about Our Special Departments 


BH YOU may be sure that our popular departments, the Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club, The Book Page, Poems Our 
Readers Have Asked For, and the Club Exchange will be contin- 
ued. The annotated list of books dealing with school subjects will 
be a part of The Book Page, as in this issue. We hope that you will 
send us accounts of your classroom experiences for the Help-One- 
Another Club, that you will derive benefit from participation in 
the Club Exchange, that you will want to read the books reviewed 
as well as to know more about the new educational books listed, 
and that you will ask us to print any poem in which you may be 
interested on the Poems Our Readers Have Asked For page. 


THE 
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Motion Pictures at a Glance 


M RECOGNIZING the prominent part which motion pictures 

play in the lives of girls and boys, we begin this month to print 
an annotated list of current motion pictures of interest to children. 
We know that you will be glad to use this new department in your 
co-operative efforts with parents and adult leaders to guide chil- 
dren in their choice of pictures which they will take real enjoyment 
in seeing. 


For Your Handwork Problems 


M@ MANY of you turn to your copy of THE INsTRUCTOR each 

month for help with your art work, and it is with this in mind 
that we are planning the pages which will be devoted to such sub- 
jects during the next school year. You are very likely to be inter- 
ested in what is being accomplished by other teachers in the field of 
creative art, so we shall continue to publish articles which tell by 
text and illustration about the creative art problems being worked 
out in other schools. Then, since many teachers require help in 
teaching drawing, we are, by means of Jessie Todd's page each 
month, presenting what Miss Todd calls a drawing vocabulary. 
Her page has been so valuable to many of you that we are certain 
you will be glad to learn that it will be continued. Another page 
that we know will be eagerly awaited from month to month will be 
one by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, devoted to drawings of animals 
shown in many different positions. These drawings will be invalu- 
able to you in helping your pupils to understand better just how the 
animals that they may wish to include in their posters, friezes, and 
other art problems should look. The series will provide an excellent 
portfolio of animal sketches for your library. Other helpful art 
work will also appear in our pages from month to month. 


Our Entertainment Section 


HB THROUGH the Entertainment Section of THE INsTRUCTOR 

we shall provide as much material as possible to help you work 
out with your pupils dramatizations that will be really creative. 
You will also find each month exercises, recitations, pantomimes, 
and the like. Plays, songs, and rhythm-band scores will be pro- 
vided, and from time to time there will be included articles dealing 
with the technique of play presentation. 


How You Can Help Us 


HB WE HAVE always striven to make THE INstTRUCTOR the most 

practical and useful magazine imaginable for teachers from the 
first grade through the eighth, and yet, even with the best inten- 
tions, it is possible to overlook some type of material that you may 
very much want included. We feel sure that many of you may 
wish to write us to say just how we may better serve you, and it will 
make us very happy to receive your letters. Some of you have writ- 
ten from time to time to say that you like this, or that you wish we 
would devote more space to that, but we know that we don’t hear 
from all of you. So in last month’s issue we printed a brief state- 
ment to tell you that we welcome most heartily letters from our 
readers, and we are repeating the invitation in this issue. We have 
discovered that some of you do not realize that we are always glad 
to have communications from you, and that others seem to need a 
bit of a spur to send a letter in our direction. At any rate we are 
glad that we said, “Do write us,” and we are delighted indeed to 
have you respond so cordially. 
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LOWER PRICES! 
LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE 
SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC AT 
LOWER PRICES 


Owing to the tremendous 
sales that we have already 
had on the LENNES TEST 
AND PRACTICE SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC, through 
which all editorial and 
preparation costs have been 
written off, we have now 
reduced the price of the full 
year LENNES PADS from 
a $0.30 to a $0.20 list 
price. We are thus passing 
along to the schools an im- 
portant saving. 


You will undoubtedly wish 
to include the LENNES 
PADS in your requirements 
for the next school year. 


LIST PRICES 
Den sg st & $0.16 
Pads 2 to 8, each .20 


(Subject to usual quantity discounts) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Chicage - New York 





every accident. 
for disability and $1000.00 for death 
day ~ $3.65 a year. 
doctor's examination 


ONE CENT A DAY PAYS 
UP TO $100.00 A MONTH 


The First Mutual Health insurance Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., offers a NEW accident policy that covers 
Pays up to $100.00 a month for 24 months 
Costs just 1 cent a 
Open to anyone, ages 10 to 60 without 
SEND NO MONEY. A policy will 
be mailed for 10 days FREE INSPECTION, JUST MAII 
YOUR AGE TO DEPT. 208 TODAY 
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DRAPERIES 
CRAVOLA” WAX CRAYON 








tones are easily made 
with... 

not smudge and the colors 
may be blended to produce 
great beauty and variety of 
tone. Crayola is a practical, 
inexpensive medium by 
which you may produce 
decorative effects on wall- 
hangings, draperies, lamp- 


shades, etc., that you will be 
proud to have achieved. 





In rich, brilliant col- 

ors or soft, mellow 

This true-color wax crayon 

£ is easy and clean to use, does 
Pi 
Bi 





Stencil Instructions Folder 
will be gladly sent free upon 
request. 

Crayola crayons are packed 
6, 8, 12, 16 or 24 colors to the 
box. 

Crayola is only one of the 

pepeler Gold Medal Line 


ucts for Home 
and Schoolroom use. 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Room 1906F, 
41 East 42nd St., New York 











TREASURE -TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
ca led for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Inatructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


70. Reporting the N.E.A. Meeting 

In accordance with its usual pol- 
icy, the Christian Science Monitor 
will publish a comprehensive report 
of the coming Portland convention 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Teachers who are unable to 
attend the sessions will find that 
the Monitor articles contain an ac- 
curate and entertaining account of 
what is said and done at the conven- 
tion. For those who do attend, the 
articles will constitute a record of the 
event, worth keeping for reference. 
If you would like to receive the issues 
referred to (June 29 and 30; July 1 
and 2), send us 15 cents. 


71. To Help You Find Your Way 
Going to New York this summer? 
You may be arriving by train, bus, 
airplane, or steamship, or in your 
own Car; in any case, you will want 
a map, in advance. If you are driv- 
ing, you will especially like the aerial 
view of the metropolis (19”’x 1312”) 
in a folder distributed by Hotel Em- 
pire. It shows how the most impor- 
tant highways from north, south, 
west, and east enter Manhattan, and 
plainly indicates the main trafhe ar- 
teries connecting with these routes. 
The folder also provides a large, de- 
tailed map of Manhattan streets, sub- 
ways, and piers. It makes house 
numbers easy to find. Listed are 
places worth seeing, with their loca- 
tions. Do you care for a copy? 


72a; 72b. Mountains and Lakes 

The Delaware Water Gap is known 
as one of the spectacular sights in 
eastern United States. Ages ago, the 
Delaware River first found its way 
through this picturesque notch in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania. But the 
Gap is only one feature of the Pocono 
region, where high-lying lakes, tum- 
bling streams, and fragrant woods 
provide an attractive vacation back- 
ground. If you wish information 
about the many hotels, small and 
large, in the Poconos, ask us for 
the illustrated booklet, Mountain and 
Lake Resorts (72a), issued by the 
Lackawanna Railroad. Lackawanna 
Wonder Tours (72b) outlines seven 
circle tours of the West, the East, 
and Canada. 


73. Wagner and the Olympics 

This year the famous Bayreuth 
Wagner Festival, in Bayreuth, Ger- 
many, is arranged in two parts 
(July 19-30; August 18-31), one 






before and the other after the Olym- 
pic Games—to be held in Berlin 
August 1-16. Thus lovers of sport 
and of music will be enabled to in- 
clude both in their itinerary, An 
illustrated handbook, Germany and 
the 1936 Bayreuth Festival, has been 
published by the German Railroads 
and is distributed from their Ameri- 
can office. It contains information 
of every kind that would be useful 
to a person planning to attend the 
great Festival which does honor to 
Richard Wagner and his magnifi- 
cent music dramas. 


“Read, Think, Discuss” 


Can pupils be led to make up their 
own minds about a question, to for- 
mulate and express ideas, without 
being told what to believe? Every 
progressive teacher nowadays recog- 
nizes that this is not only possible 
but urgently necessary, if children 
are to learn how to think. 

Desirable attitudes and results are 
being secured in many a classroom, 
yet a demonstration, by a skilled 
teacher, of the finest educational pro- 
cedure—the “leading out” process— 
is a novelty in a large gathering of 
educators. When such a demonstra- 
tion was given by Roy Winthrop 
Hatch of the State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N.J., with the help of 
twenty-four St. Louis pupils, it cre- 
ated such a stir at the last Depart- 
ment of Superintendence convention 
that Mr. Hatch has been showered 
with invitations from all parts of the 
country. 

At the St. Louis meeting Mr. 
Hatch—who is widely known not 
only as an instructor but as a lectur- 
er and writer—conducted a students’ 
discussion of Supreme Court deci- 
sions affecting New Deal legislation. 
Keeping his own opinions carefully 
hidden, Mr. Hatch led the boys and 
girls to express themselves candidly, 
unmindful of their audience of six 
thousand. At the conclusion of the 
class session, the assignment was, 
“Read more, think more, discuss 
freely.” 

The demonstration was regarded by 
the men and women who saw it as an 
outstanding example of instruction 
in the social science field. Although 
this lesson had to do with govern- 
ment, many of his hearers knew that 
Mr. Hatch regards geography as the 
foundation stone of the social stud- 
ies. This belief in the basic impor- 
tance of geography is evidenced in 
the notable “New Geography” series 
of texts for elementary schools, in 
producing which Mr. Hatch collab- 
orated with DeForest Stull. 


JUST FOR | 


Lirtte Bor—“Come quick, Mr. 


Policeman! There’s a man been 
fighting my father for half an hour,” 
Orricer—“Why didn’t you tej 
me before?” 
LirtteE Boy—* ’Cause Father was 
gettin’ the best of it until a minute 


ago.” Pathfinder, 

FaTHER: “Why were you kept 
after school?” 

Son: “I didn’t know where the 
Azores were.” 

FaTHER: “In the future, just re. 


member where you put things.” 


TeacHerR: “Do you think paper 
can be used effectively to keep people 
warm?” 

Tom: “I should say so! The last 
report card I took home kept the 
family hot for a week.” 


Country Boy: 
cow over there.” 

Ciry Boy: “Say! You've got 
good eyesight to be able to see her 


license plate at that distance.” 


“That’s a Jersey 


The pupils were directed to write 
compositions of about 300 words, 
and the subject given was “The Fun- 
niest Thing I Ever Saw.” The teacher 
noticed that Tommie had _ finished 
writing in a few seconds. She took 
his paper and read: “The funniest 
thing I ever saw is too funny for 
words.” 











UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 


SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 6 1936 AUGUST 4 


GrapuaTE CouRsES 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
SpreciaL Courses ror TEACHERS 
Liberal Arts, Education, Engineering, 
Business, Pre-medical Courses, Special 
Courses in Art, Home Economics, Musie, 
Physical Education, Play Production, 
Industrial Arts, Demonstration School. 
VACATION RAILROAD RATES 


Excursions to Montreal, Lake Placid, 
Ft. Ticonderoga, Adirondack and Green 
Mountains under University direction. 


Excellent Program of Entertainments 
Write for illustrated bulletins 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS 
Director, Summer Session 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt 











WE WANT EVERY TEACHER TO KNOW 
1. The beautiful “Boston Edition,”—in Sepia (brown) 


and on slightly rough paper,— of 


‘ha Perr Pictures 


They are gems of art. 





Attention Teachers ! 


If you want to quit teach why not oe walify for 
steady Government Job, paying $1 ra month to 
pe Send for our questionnaire—find out what 


Wri += you are qualified for. No obligations. 
te 


diate 
cstruction Service, Dept. 148, St. Louls, Me. 








And 2. “Our Own NEW Course in Picture Study.” 
72 selected pictures ; for all grades in the = eight pad ny Be —_ » 
| the teacher 72 leaflets describing them,— 
The Pictures, either size mete as desired : 
3x3%. ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. 
5) x8 TWO CENTS EACH for 26 or more. 
CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature {llustrations, 64 pages, for 15 cents in coin or same 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mas. 


PLAN NOW to adopt this ‘‘Course’’ in September. Try out one set in Jur. 
A sample picture and Leaflet deseribing it and LIST of the 72 picture? 
FREE in June to teac! naming grade and school. 


Of course you should use the Perry Pictures in teaching Languag®, 
Literature, History, and Geography. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them at the 


prices quoted, plus postage, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 
garding them. 





enw: see 
VicroricEs OF Peace. Stories of 
Friendship in Action. By D. M. Gill 


and A. M. Pullen. 117pp. Cloth, 
$1.00; Paper, 50c. Friendship Press, 
New York. 

Number Pray. For Children from 
Five to Seven Years Old. By Maud 
C. Stubbings and Genevieve Byrnes 
Watts. Cover by Milo Winter. 
Paper. Unpaged. 10c. The Merrill 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

YouTH . -How CoMMUNITIES 
Can HELP. Bulletin 1936, No, 18- 
|. Prepared by the Committee on 
Youth Problems. Paper. 77pp. 
10c. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 

YourH. . .LetsureE For LivING. 
Bulletin 1936, No. 18-II. By 
Katherine Glover. Published by the 
Committee on Youth Problems. Pa- 
per. 126pp. 15c. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

MasTERY OF TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 
THROUGH THE STUDY OF ATTRAC- 
TivE PIANO Pieces IN THE EaRLy 
Grapes. Compiled and Analyzed 
by Edith McIntosh. Paper. 19pp. 
60c. Harold Flammer, Inc., New 
York. 

Winter Time. Social Science Read- 
er for Second Grade. By Blanche J. 
Dearborn, Author of “Kitten-Kat” 
and “Country Days.” Illustrated in 
Colors by A. Gladys Peck and 
Eleanor Osborn Eadie. Cloth. 159pp. 
64c. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

CrapLE SONGS OF Many NAarIONs. 
A Folk Song and Costume Play 
for Children and Adults. Revised 
Edition. Arranged by Katherine 
Wallace Davis. [Illustrations by 
Barbara Talbot. Paper. 30pp. 75c. 
Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. 

Story PicrurEs OF Farm Work. 
For First and Second Grades. By 
John Y. Beaty, Author of “Story 
Pictures of Farm Animals” and 
“Story Pictures of Farm Foods.” 
Photographs by J. C. Allen and 
Others. Cloth. 128pp. 70c. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

THe TEACHING OF Bopy MECHAN- 
Ics IN ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY ScHoots. By Ivalclare Sprow 
Howland, M.A., Associate Professor 
of Physical Education, Battle Creek 
College. Illustrated. Cloth. 215pp. 
$2.00. A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Birvs AND Birp Cruss. An Inter- 
esting and Comprehensive Text for 
Songbird Lovers. By George S. 
Foster, M.D., Surgeon to the Lucy 
Hastings Hospital, Manchester, 
N.H. Illustrated with Drawings 
and Photographs. Cloth. 237pp. 
$2.50. The Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, Mass. 

ADVENTURE BounD. The Discovery 
Series—Book One. Edited by Chester 
L. Persing, New Trier Township 
High School; and Bernice E. Leary, 
Co-Author, “What Makes a Book 
Readable?” With Introduction by 
William $. Gray. Cartoons by Fred 
G. Cooper. Cloth. 365pp. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., New York. 
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TEACHER'S PET? 


--of course it is 


Wy shouldn't instruc- 
tors prefer this Spencerian 
Fountain Pen? They know 
it is good for years of hard 
use—that its swift flawless 
writing point always re- 
tains its superb flexibility. 
That its “easy quill action” 
releases and emphasizes the 
inherent vigor and charac- 
ter in every writing style. 





14 kt. solid gold extra hard- 
tipped nib; generous ink capac- 
ity, fine, medium, dome or stub 
point to suit your writing style. 
Your choice of pleas- 


ing modern colors. It's $2 00 


unexcelled pen value. 


FOR PENMANSHIP TEACHERS 


The instruction manual “The 
Spencerian System of Muscular 

ovement Writing,” samples of 
Spencerian Schoo! Series steel 
pens and History of Writing 
Chart, sent free to requests men- 
tioning dealer's name, 







SINCE 1658 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, Dept. D, New York, N. Y. 
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HANDWRITING 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


New York—July 6 to August 7 
Chicago—June 22 to July 24 
San Francisco—June 22 to July 24 
The Palmer Method Summer Schools at these 
three points offer intensive courses in handwrit- 
ing instruction to grade teachers and prospective 
handwriting specialists and supervisors. Every 
phase of instruction from primary writing to 
course of study building is covered in the five 
weeks’ course. The student is given as well a 
thoroughgoing course in the mechanics of hand- 
writing and is offered supplementary courses in 
other branches of penmanship. 
For prospectus and full information address 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill., or 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Calif 


OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard willdo. Address 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., Dansville, N. Y. 
25 APPLICATION $] 00 
PHOTOS . 
| On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 244x3% guar- 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-I, La Crosse, Wis. 
KODAK Finer Finishing. Rolis develaped and printed 


RED e: 
1 ta all tor Bbc teoln). Nati 
FILMS ily Enown, & MOEN- Tone Superior Quali iy. — 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, La Crosse, Wis. 
WHY NOT Freee s SUeMER. 


? Ib untreds of Kinds fo 
worth $11 Sietple chben 


reskin dorset pte, 
MALE par geld esas a 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 
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Summer Sessions 


Announcements of Summer Session 
courses have been received from in- 
stitutions in the list which follows. 
Bulletins may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Director of the Summer 
Session, unless otherwise specified: 


Allegany School of Natural History 
(Harold T. Clement, Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences, Buffalo, N.Y.). 

Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Banners Elk School of English (Edwin 
Osgood Grover, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla.). 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. (Stanley Lothrop, 
General Director). 

Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

DePaul University, College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Chicago, IIl. 

Greater University of Tours, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Handwriting Summer Schools at New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco (The 
A. N. Palmer Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y.; 2128 Calumet Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif.). 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. 

National College of Education, Evanston, 
Ill, 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, 
Nebr. 

New York State Teachers College, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Northwestern University, School of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, IIl. 

Oregon Normal Schools at Ashland, La- 
Grande, and Monmouth (Alfred Pow- 
ers, 814 Oregon Bldg., Portland, 
Oreg.). 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, 616- 
622 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Mo. 
Sight-Saving Classes: University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; University of 
California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; State Normal School, Oswego, 
N.Y.; Teachers College, Columbia 

University, New York, N.Y. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Texas. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

University of California at Los Angeles 
(Dean, Summer Session, 405 Hilgard 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.). 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

University of Oregon at Eugene and at 
Portland (Alfred Powers, 814 Oregon 
Bldg., Portland, Oreg.). 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Winnetka Summer School for Teachers, 
Horace Mann School, Winnetka, III. 


N.E.A. Ready for Portland 


(Continued from page 3) 


There will be a concert by the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra, and the 
eighth Life Membership Dinner. 

The Portland Civic Auditorium, 
where the N.E.A. convention will be 
held, is convenient to hotels. Its ex- 
hibition hall will house commercial 
exhibits and provide for registration. 
Portland and Oregon committees are 
planning entertainment. Summer ex- 
cursion rates are very low. 
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MH VACATION days are at hand, and how eager- 

ly we welcome them! Their beckoning call has 
an irresistible allure, no matter what we may be 
planning to do. Long, lazy hours that may be spent 
as one wishes, without benefit of schedule, are in- 
deed pleasant to contemplate. 

A grand trip to Europe or to other foreign coun- 
tries would offer a magnificent background for 
next year’s teaching, to say nothing of the new 
perspective that it would provide the fortunate 
traveler. A trip to the west coast of the United 
States this year, if one does not live there, offers a 
triple attraction in the form of the annual con- 
vention of the National Education Association in 
Portland, Oregon, from June 28 through July 2; 
the San Diego Exposition, now in its second year; 
and the Texas Centennial, which may be enjoyed en 
route. Farther east, one may visit the Great Lakes 
Exposition in Cleveland, where the industrial 
achievements of this section will be set forth. 

Those who live near these celebrations will not 
want to miss them, even though most of us are prone 
to overlook the advantages at hand in favor of some 
distant attraction. Crowds of people may not lure 
tired vacationers who desire quiet, but a big national 
convention, exposition, or centennial celebration has 
tremendous possibilities not to be put aside lightly. 


M THERE are no two conventions of the Na- 

tional Education Association quite alike; each 
offers its own inspiration. The large number of 
educators attending one of the national meetings of 
this association makes it evident to the country at 
large that there is a sincere desire on the part of 
teachers to study the problems which they are fac- 
ing, and to know more about current happenings 
in the educational world. 
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MH THE California Pacific International Exposi- 

tion, which opened in San Diego in the spring of 
1935, has been reopened and will close September 9. 
It offers opportunities of both a cultural and a rec- 
reational nature, and the results of a visit to this 
great exposition will be an excellent reason for mak- 
ing it a definite objective in one’s itinerary. 

Literally the entire state of Texas will be engaged 
in its centennial exposition this summer, which 
commemorates the hundred years of progress made 
by Texas since it won its independence from Mexico 
in 1836. Although there will be many programs 
held in other cities and towns of the state, still one 
should go to Dallas for the exposition proper. Open- 
ing June 6, it will offer the visitor an opportunity 
to learn more about Texas, her past and her present, 
than could be learned in any other way. 

From June 27 to October 4, Cleveland observes 
her hundredth birthday by means of the Great 
Lakes Exposition. The many exhibits shown at a 
celebration of this kind are so graphically presented 
that one finds in them a liberal education. 


M@ WHETHER you see the country’s educational 
highlights this summer, travel to some other 
place where there will be much to interest you, 
study at summer school, or relax at home, may you 
have a vacation that will be most worth while. It 
is our sincere hope that September will find you 
refreshed and invigorated, ready for the fun of re- 
living your summer experiences in your classroom, 
much to the delight of the children gathered there. 
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Copyright, Detroit Publishing Company Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on page 67 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS = “Dance of the Nymphs” 
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“Dance of the Nymphs”—Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


EH WHAT joy there is in this pic- 
ture with the dancing folk, the 
light delicate sky, and the trees that 
almost seem to dance, too! It was 
painted by one of the happiest of 
men—Jean Baptiste Camille Corot. 
He was so happy that all who knew 
him loved him. He knew the lan- 
guage of birds, flowers, trees, and 
fairies, and everyone was his friend. 
When a small boy, he liked to 
watch clouds in the sky and the re- 
flection of trees in the water. Like 
Saint Francis of Assisi, he loved to 
listen to the birds, and sometimes he 
thought they sang just for him. 
Corot’s mother and father wanted 
him to be a merchant. He tried hard 
to be, but at last his father said, “If 
you would rather be an artist, then I 
will give you just enough money to 
live on.” Corot was overjoyed. 
“Oh,” he cried as he went to tell his 
sister the good news, “Father says I 


Questions 


What time of day is shown in this 
picture? What time of year? What 
tells you this? 

Why didn’t Corot paint a picture 
of nymphs dancing in the autumn? 
Why did he want to put nymphs in 
his picture at all? | 

Do you think he would have en- 
joyed painting a picture where the 
nymphs were very near, and the trees 
were small and far away? 

We cannot see birds singing in the 
trees in this picture. What makes us 
think they are there? 

Do you like Corot’s way of “‘feel- 
ing” a picture and then painting it? 
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The Picture 


can be an artist! Now I shall be 
happy all my life!” 

One day, when he was out painting 
with some friends, they decided to 
move to the village of Barbizon, on 
the edge of the great forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, just thirty miles from 
Paris. Here nature’s beauty would 
always be at hand for them to paint. 

It was in this forest that Corot was 
inspired to paint “Dance of the 
Nymphs.” He liked to wake very 
early—long before sunrise—and to go 
out to discover nature. On such a 
trip he would take pencil and colors 
and paper, but mostly he would just 
feel the picture he planned to make. 

Perhaps he sat down on the big 
rock in the right-hand part of the 
picture. It was early in the morning, 
and a white mist covered everything, 
so it was difficult to see at first. But 
how sweet and soft the air felt! Then 
came just a glimpse of the sun, and 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: —THE Louvre, Paris 


The Artist 


HM THE life of Corot is like a happy story. 

Born in Paris, in 1796, he was blessed 
with a disposition that seemed to radiate the 
joy of living. His parents wished him to be 
a merchant. He tried, but his heart was bent 
on being an artist, and at last his father gave 
his consent. 

Corot spent several years of study in Italy, 
where he tried to acquire the classical style. 
He had to paint in his own way, however, 
and, with several friends, became an impor- 
tant member of the Barbizon School, famous 
for bringing about a reaction from the classi- 
cal school of painting. 

Fame came to Corot at-last. He received 
many honors, and his pictures brought him 
great sums of money, which he delighted in 
sharing with his friends. 

With a style that was quick and sure, with 
bits of accent here and there amid his silvery 
greens, Corot left pictures that will always be 
a joy to those who feel color and music and 
pattern in nature. 


the white mist slowly vanished like a 
fairy curtain. Another glint of sun- 
shine, and he saw the soft green foli- 
age, the strong trunks, and the thick 
branches of the trees. Soon the sun 
was playing on the topmost leaves. 
Corot could imagine the nymphs 
making merry with a dance. 

He drew a littie sketch, and hurried 
home to make the picture that we 
see reproduced here. As he walked 
along, the milkmaids were just going 
after the cows and the little village of 
Barbizon was beginning to wake up. 

While he painted his picture, he 
sang—any ideas that came to him. 
Putting the glimmer of sun on the top 
of the trees he sang, “Let us put it 
there, tra-la, tra-la. A little bush— 
let us put it here, la-la.” 

How natural that he should make 
a picture where all the shapes and col- 
ors and lines are like music. It makes 
us long to dance; too. 


Activities 

Find all the things you can in this 
picture that tell of Corot’s love of 
nature. 

Find some music that seems to de- 
scribe dancers in the woods and sun- 
shine and the song of birds. Listen 
carefully. Feel the rhythm, and then 
play that you are in the woods, and 
dance to the music. 

Paint a picture to show “Dancing 
Trees,” “The First Peep of Sun,” or 
“Fairies Dancing.” 

Tell in class the story of Corot’s 
happy life. 


Name the colors you think Corot 
liked best. 
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Vacation-lime Activities for Children 


ANNE HOPPOCK 


Helping Teacher, Warren County, New Jersey 


BH ANY school that deserves the name 
has emerged from its four walls into 
the whole life of the child and his com- 
munity. We are coming to recognize 
that the child goes on learning, for good 
or ill, twenty-four hours a day and twelve 
months a year, and that we must make 
ourselves responsible for helping to direct 
the child toward richer, better living. 
There is no time during the child’s year 
more potential for desirable development 
than those long months known as “sum- 
mer vacation.” The teachers in one rural 
county have come to feel responsible for 
the months that the child does not spend 
in school. The following is an account of 
the ways in which some of them meet the 
child’s need for worth-while use of leisure 
time during the summer. 


PLANNING FOR VACATION 


When the spring days grow warmer, 
teachers find that summertime planning 
is of vital interest to children. Together, 
children and teacher talk about the most 
interesting things to do and plan ways and 
means of doing them. Often a large at- 
tractive chart is made, on which to list 
the plans of each member of the group. 
Schools where interesting activities are 
carried on as part of the curriculum, and 
where hobby clubs are developing and 
broadening the interests of children, find 
an abundance of ideas for summer activ- 
ity. ‘The vacation interests are then a 
continuation of the children’s favorite 
activities during the school year. 

The exchange of ideas in group plan- 
ning, together with the opportunity the 
teacher has for enrichment, means that 
even the least imaginative child emerges 
from the discussion with plans. Here, 
too, group ideas for the development of 
the plans are superior to the outcomes of 
individual planning. 

Teachers help children with materials 
by giving them half-used crayons and 
paints, partly used notebooks, leftover 
paper, and any materials not saved for the 
next year. Rural children in good schools 
develop remarkable ingenuity in finding 
desired materials. In many places note- 
books, scrapbooks, and other articles are 
prepared in school for summer use. 
Hobby clubs usually make extensive prep- 
arations. Children with meager materi- 
als at home often keep rough drafts and 
sketches, collections of materials, and 
other outcomes of summer experiences 
until the reopening of school, and put the 
collections in shape when school tools and 
supplies are again available. 


Before the schools close, the county li- 
brarian prepares a lengthy bibliography, 
listing books which will help the children 
in carrying out a wide range of prob- 
able summer interests. Some schools send 
home notes to parents, asking for co- 
operation in summer plans. 


HELP DURING THE SUMMER 


One teacher goes to school once a week 
during the summer. She is met by the 
children and the county librarian, who 
tells stories and reissues books. The 
county librarian keeps children’s books at 
adult stations during the summer. Re- 
quests are left there by the children. 

Local 4-H Club leaders in some com- 
munities continue to meet their garden 
and homemaking clubs. 

Some teachers meet their pupils for 
picnics or hikes and discuss their activities 
with them. One teacher takes small 
groups camping. Many children carry 
on a summer correspondence with their 
teachers, which keeps interest keen. 


BRINGING SUMMER EXPERIENCES 
TO SCHOOL 


When schools reopen, numerous busy, 
happy, profitable hours are spent in 
mounting, labeling, describing, complet- 
ing, and gathering information about the 
summer’s fun. Walls and tables soon 
contain a wealth of intriguing outcomes 
of experiences which are relived and 
shared in periods of storytelling, question- 
ing, and explanation. What the teacher 
has done with her summer leisure is, in 
many cases, a rich contribution. Often a 
subject is so interesting that the group 
will want to study it later. 
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Classes in the same building visit one 
another’s exhibits and the materials are 
sometimes displayed at a meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

Some of the collections are so valuable 
that they are made a part of the school’s 
permanent museum. 


SUGGESTED SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Children in one school, who had made 
an intensive study of the Byrd expedition 
during the school year, planned to con- 
tinue reading newspapers and magazines, 
listening to radio broadcasts, and finishing 
individual written records and scrapbooks 
started during the school year. These, 
they decided, would serve as a basis for 
discussion and would mean that the study 
could goon in the fall without a loss of 
continuity. The teacher was pleased to 
feel that from the mass of undesirable 
matter in newspapers and radio programs 
some discrimination would be made by 
the children. 

In many schools each child has his “na- 
’ which is a place on his home 
farm or near by. The children study the 
plots during the school year and record, 
discuss, and read about what is found 
there. In many cases this has continued 
during the summer. 

With the help of the Home Demon- 
stration Agent and the teacher, some 
schools had summer canning clubs, where 
the girls took great pride in preparing 
food to use for the winter hot lunches. 

One school prepared a vacation map of 
the community, upon which were indi- 
cated those places and activities which, 
according to the combined knowledge of 
the class, were interesting and pleasant, 
or dangerous and to be avoided. 

Many forms of diaries were kept. Some 
recorded trips to interesting places, which 
were illustrated by maps, post cards, and 
drawings. Others were nature-plot dia- 
ries Or more general records of nature 
observations in some field of interest. 
Still others were daily accounts of childish 
doings which furnished rare glimpses in- 
to the world of childhood. 

Children interested in creative writing 
worked at poetry and stories. 

Other activities included were the fol- 
lowing. 

1. Games played by individuals and 
small groups. (Taught at school for this 
purpose. ) 

2. Stamp collecting, with a description 
explaining each stamp. 

3. Making: a diving board; a shack in 
the woods; model boats, kites, airplanes. 

4. Camera “hunting” for pictures of 
wild life, and picture records of happy 
times. 

5. Making puppets and having puppet 
shows. 

6. Painting scenes of natural beauty or 
interest: sunsets, a storm. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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VACATION DAYS 


Mabel Betsy Hill 





B WHAT fun it is to gather strawberries on a sunny day “in 

June! You push aside the green leaves which grow close to 
the ground, and pick the delicious red berries. How quickly your 
basket is filled. You have picked a quart before you know it. Be 
sure to leave the stems on the fruit unless you are going to use the 
berries at once. There are so many pleasant things to do in sum- 
mer. Why not make a vacation scrapbook, and fill it with pic- 
tures and stories of your summertime adventures? 
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A Study of Honeybees and Flowers 


GLENN 0. BLOUGH 


Supervisor of Science, Lincoln Laboratory School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


MARY R. MARTIN 


Supervisor of Third Grade, Lincoln Laboratory School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


I. Approaches. 
A. Our approach. 

We placed a glass observation hive in 
the classroom window, and arranged it 
so the bees could go in and out of the 
hive through an opening at the bottom 
of the window. This provided oppor- 
tunities for individual and directed ob- 
servation, and resulted in arousing the 
children’s interest in the study of bees. 
The following questions are typical of 
those asked by the children. 

1. How do the bees get the nectar 

from the flowers? 

2. How do the bees make honey? 

3. How can you find the queen bee? 

4. Why do bees swarm? 

5. How long do bees live? 

6. Do all bees die when they sting? 
7. What are the little yellow bunches 

on their legs? 

B. a possible approaches. 

Reading stories about bees in 
Be (Example: “The Bear and 
the Bees,” in The Lion-Hearted 
Kitten, and Other Stories by Peggy 
Bacon, published by Macmillan. The 
children and the teacher discuss the 
accuracy of the story.) 

2. A discussion of how plants and 

flowers grow and form their seeds. 

3. Visiting a flower garden and no- 

ticing bees on the flowers. 

4. A child tells his experiences in 

finding a bee tree in the woods. (Ru- 

ral community. ) 
II. Important problems. 
A. What kind of bees can you find in 
the hive? 

1. How can you tell one kind from 

another? 

2. In what ways do bees look like 

other insects? 

3. In what ways do they look differ- 

ent from other insects? 

B. What is the work which each kind 
of bee does? 

1. What can you see worker bees do? 

2. Why is the work of the queen im- 

portant? 

3. What do the drones do? 

C. What parts of a bee’s body help it 
to do its work? 

1. What parts of a bee’s body help it 

to carry pollen and nectar? 

2. How do bees protect themselves? 
3. What helps bees to make wax? 





1. C. Allen, from Ewing Galloway 


Bees Gather Nectar and Pollinate Blossoms 


4. How can you tell whether they 
are making wax? 

5. What helps them to ventilate the 
hive? 

6. How do they get nectar from 
flowers? 

D. Where do young bees come from? 
1. From where do the eggs come? 
2. What happens to the eggs after 
they are laid? 

3. What does the larva do? 

4. What happens inside the cell after 
it is sealed? 

5. How long does it take for work- 
er bees to become adults? 

6. How are queen and drone larvae 
different from worker larvae? 


questions arose. 





E. How do bees and flowers act as part- 
ners? 
1. What do bees do as their share of 
- the partnership? 
2. What helps them to do it? 
3. What do flowers do as their part? 
4. What helps them to do it? 
F. What do girls and boys get from the 
partnership? 
1. Would you kill a honeybee? 
2. How would the world be differ. 
ent if this partnership did not ex- 
ist? 

3. Has this partnership helped to 
make the food you have for lunch? 
G. What does a beekeeper need to 

know in-order to keep bees? 
1. What is a hive like inside? 
2. How can a beekeeper tell one kind 
of cell from another? 
3. How does he get bees ready for 
winter? 
What does he do if they swarm? 
- How does he take out honey? 
What tools does he use? 
How does he use a bee smoker? 
How does he make a beehive? 
What things should a beekeeper 
be careful about in handling bees? 


OPN YS 


III. How the unit proceeded. 


The children assisted the teacher in list- 


ing the questions which had been asked 
during the daily observation of the hive. 
As the unit proceeded, additional ques- 
tions occurred to the children and were 


added to the list. 


See questions under 
The problem of how to answer these 
The class suggested: 
A. Get science books with information 
about bees. 
B. Get information from people who 
have studied bees, and know a great 
deal about them. 
C. Observe the bees in the hive and 
outdoors. 
D. Visit an apiary. 
E. Appoint a committee to go to the li- 
brary to secure science books, informa- 
tion from encyclopedias, poems, stories, 
and pictures. 

(Continued on page 74) 





Honeybees, Enlarged: from Left to Right, Worker, Queen, and Drone 
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Primary Stories 
for June 
THE GREBES 


GRETA T. GARRISON 


THe Huncry Basies 


Mother Grebe was sitting on her nest. 

The nest was floating on a marshy 
pond. 

It was made out of water plants. 

Mother Grebe fastened her nest to 
some rushes, so it would not float away. 

Under Mother Grebe’s wings were her 
tiny babies. 

Out they poked their heads. They were 
looking for something to eat. 

Toward the nest Father Grebe paddled. 

In his bill he had some food. 

Was it tiny fish? 

Was it a salad of weeds? 

The baby grebes were so very hungry 
that they would be willing to eat any- 
thing Father Grebe brought them. 


GOING TO SCHOOL 


Around the nest and through the water 
Mother and Father Grebe swam. 

One day they took their babies for a 
sail. 

Mother Grebe carried two of the babies 
on her back. 

Father Grebe carried two of the babies 
on his back. 

Off they sailed over the water. 

Then down under the water. Mother 
Grebe sank. 

Down under the water Father Grebe 
sank, too. 

As they sank under the water, the ba- 
bies were left floating by themselves. 

Father and Mother Grebe wanted their 
babies to know how to dive. 

Like a flash Father and Mother Grebe 
dived into the water with a splash. 

The baby grebes with a splash dived 
after them. 

Up they all came. 

Down they all dived again. 

Up they came, and swam across the 
pond together. 

Father and Mother Grebe swam back 
to the nest. 

The little grebes swam after them. 


Mbe! Betsy el 
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THE PICNIC 


MARJORIE M. WILLIAMS 


H “HOW would you like to go for a 
picnic today?” asked Daddy. 

“Oh, goody!” cried Tom happily. 

“Hurrah!” shouted June. 

“Everyone must help get ready,” called 
Mother. “Tom, you get the bathing 
suits. June, you can help me pack the 
lunch while Daddy gets the car ready.” 

They all worked as fast as they could, 
and in a short time they were ready. 

Tom and June climbed into the back 
seat of the car. Mother sat in front with 
Daddy. They rode and rode for a long 
time. At last Daddy called, “We are 
almost there now.” ‘Tom and June sat 
up very straight and watched carefully. 

“There it is! There it is! I saw it 
first,” cried June excitedly. Sure enough, 
right in front of them was a beautiful big 
lake. As soon as the car stopped, the chil- 
dren scrambled out. 

“Wait a minute,” said Daddy. “Every- 
one must carry something. Tom, you 
help Mother carry the lunch basket. I'll 
take the jug of lemonade. June, you 
bring the bathing suits and towels.” 

“‘Here’s a lovely place,” called Mother. 
“Let’s stop right here.” 

As soon as they had put down their 
things, June and Tom ran down to feel 
the water. 

“May we go in swimming right now?” 
they called. 

“In just a few minutes,” said Daddy. 
“Mother and I are going in, too. We'll 
swim before dinner because we'll have to 
wait such a long time if we eat first. Let’s 
get our fire ready so that we can light it 
as soon as we come out of the water. 
June and Tom, go find me some big 
stones.” 

“Stones!” said Tom, looking very puz- 
zled. “You can’t build a fire with 
stones!” 

Daddy laughed. “The stones are to 
build a fireplace with. That’s the safest 
way to build a fire outdoors, because then 











the wind can’t blow the flames around so 
much.” 

Daddy was a good camper, and in a 
very short time the fireplace was built. 
Then he showed June and Tom how to fix 
the leaves and wood that they had gath- 
ered so that they would burn easily. 

“Now everything is ready. All aboard 
for swimming!” said Daddy. 

How those two children hurried! 
They had their bathing suits on and were 
in the water sooner than it takes to tell 
about it. What fun they had! They 
hardly wanted to stop for dinner. 

As soon as they were dressed again, 
Daddy lit the fire and began cooking the 
steak. 

It was such a nice picnic that the chil- 
dren were sorry when it was time to go 
home. They helped Mother and Daddy 
clean up and burn all the old paper. 
Then they packed everything else back 
into the lunch basket. 

“Now we're ready,” said June. 

“No, we've forgotten one very im- 
portant thing,” answered Daddy. 

The children looked all around but they 
could not find a single thing that they 
had forgotten. 

“Your eyes are not so bright as I 
thought they were,” laughed Daddy. 
“Just look at our fire.” 

“We didn’t forget the fire,” said Tom, 
who didn’t understand what Daddy 
meant. “We can’t take that home with 
us!” 

“Of course we can’t,” said June. 
“Daddy means we forgot to put it out.” 

“That’s right, June,” said Daddy. “A 
good camper always makes sure his fire is 
out. Tonight, after we’ve gone home, 
the wind might come along and start the 
fire burning again.” 

Then Daddy filled a jug with water 
from the lake and poured it on the fire. 

“Now just to be extra careful, let’s get 
some dirt to put on the ashes,” said 
Daddy. So they all helped scoop up 
some dirt to cover the ashes. 

“T think this was the nicest picnic we 
ever had,” said June, on the way home. 
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A Clown and His Trick Animals 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
B IT WOULD be hard to find a child to The first and most obvious use of the fig- 


whom the circus brings no thrill. Its col- ures shown here would perhaps be as cutouts 
orful characters suggest a wealth of subject for a circus act. Each figure might be cut 
matter, and are valuable in many learning from cardboard, supported at the back by a 


situations, as teachers know by experience. cardboard strip, and colored by the children 
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in any way they wish. While the figures are mounted on cardboard, may be cut to make 























being arranged there would be opportunity a puzzle and~kept in»a labeled envelope. § 
for group discussion. The clown and his _—_ Again, the figures may each be described in i 
animals must be named; the tricks that they a few simple sentences typed on a slip of i. 
do must be described. It is likely that some paper, and the pupil asked to match each 
children will wish to tell about their expe- figure with its.description. | 
riences at a real circus. The figures supply ideas for decorative i ~ 
Various possibilities for seatwork may be motifs for circus booklets and posters. En- 
developed. Hectographed copies of individ- courage pupils to draw other animals, too, | 
ual figures may be accompanied by some for the joy of creative effort will compen- 
suggestions for coloring them. Each figure, sate for any possible crudeness of results. 
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Publishers Photo Service 
A Squirrel in the Park Might Eat from Your Hand 





Ewing Gelloway 
Picnic Fireplaces Are in the Park for Your Use 






H. Armstrong Roberts 
It Is Fun to Sail a Toy Boat on a Park Lake 








Our State Park: A Unit of Work 


EMMA B. GOLDEN 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 


BH YOUNG children are intensely inter- 


ested in their surroundings, and, as 


~ a rule, are very observing. Nothing of 


natural interest escapes their eyes. Al- 
though we have found that a primary 
child’s activities and experiences are large- 
ly centered around his home, his home 
life, and his family, nevertheless nature 
holds as great, or even greater, interest for 
him. Thus, the teacher will find the 
child’s interest in the study of parks in- 
creasing rather than waning from week to 
week and from day to day. 

This unit, while it offers valuable les- 
sons in natural science, and gives much in- 
formation, has for its main objectives the 
development of good citizenship traits, 
right attitudes, and appreciations. Stated 
specifically, these aims include apprecia- 
tion of our Federal Government for mak- 
ing the development and conservation 
of parks possible; appreciation for the 
wholesome recreation which we find in 
parks; the realization that good citizens 
use all safety measures possible in a park, 
such as burning rubbish and looking after 
fires; and the realization that respect for 
the rights of others, self-direction, self- 
control, co-operation, and courtesy to 
guests and visitors at the park are im- 
portant. 

The teacher must keep the important 
objectives in mind at all times during the 
course of the unit, and strive to attain 
them. The information and experiences 
the child gets are of great importance, but 
only to the extent that they bring about 
the development of attitudes, ideals, and 
appreciations in the child. 

I. Suggested approaches. 

A. Newspaper pictures of state and 

national parks which have been brought 

to school by the children, and posted on 
the bulletin board. 

B. Pictures of our national parks in 

various pictorial magazines. 

C. Stories about parks in readers. 

D. Stories told by the teacher of her 

visits to state or national parks. 

E. Study of animals often found in 

parks, such as bears, birds, rabbits, 

buffaloes, monkeys, and deer. 

F. Visits to museums to see stuffed and 

mounted animals which are often seen 

alive in parks. 

G. Excursions to see different kinds of 

trees which may be found in parks. 

H. Study of cafeteria lunches which 

suggest good picnic lunches for trips to 

parks. 
AuTHOR’s Note: Miss Mary Anne Rarick, Miss Lois 


Meyer, Miss Edna Nickel, and Miss Charlene Helmer 
assisted the author in the preparation of this unit. 





II. Our approach. 

The children took great interest and 
much pride in a beautiful state park near 
their own city. In one of the literature 
classes the teacher asked the children what 
they did during their brief spring vaca- 
tion. One little boy responded by saying 
he had gone to one of the national parks 
in Colorado. He then told what he saw. 
This led the class to ask whether they 
might study the state park in their own 
community. 

One morning before school, an excur- 
sion to the state park was planned by the 
teacher and the pupils. The following 
day was set for the excursion. They went 
by bus, and thus had an opportunity to 
see the entire park. The teacher called 
attention to all things of interest and im- 
portance during the trip. 

III. Teacher’s objectives. 

A. To develop an appreciation for 

parks. 

B. To teach the value of parks. 

C. To develop good citizenship traits 

by giving the child a keener apprecia- 

tion of the work of our Federal and 

State Governments. 

D. To awaken an interest in and an ap- 

preciation of nature. 

E. To teach the child to be observant 

of his surroundings. 

F. To teach the child to interpret his 

natural surroundings. 

G. To enlarge the child’s experiences. 

H. To develop appreciation for good 

literature, music, and art. 

I. To develop self-expression through 

literature, music, and art. 

J. To develop creative ability in writ- 

ing stories and poetry. 

K. To develop the child’s imagination. 

L. To give training in good English, 

and to enlarge the child’s vocabulary. 

M. To teach organization of thought 

and information. 

N. To give information. 







The Pigeons Are Glad to Share Your Picnic Lunch 
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IV. Procedure. 

This unit of work was carried on by the 
whole group of children in their litera- 
ture work, number work, rhythms, and 
games; by groups of four or five children 
in reading, art, and music. The children 
purposed, planned, and executed the work 
under the guidance of the teacher. The 
teacher led in the summarization. The 
children judged the work under the teach- 
er’s guidance. 

V. Informational activities. 

A. Lessons on the appreciation of na- 

ture pictures. 

“A Boy with a Rabbit,” Raeburn. 
“Feeding Her Birds,” Millet. 
“Can’t You Talk?” Holmes. 

“The Song of the Lark,” Breton. 
“Little Man of the Woods,” Bacon. 
B. Listening to poems for appreciation. 

1. Selected poems by Aldis, Lindsay, 
Milne, Rossetti, and Stevenson. 

2. Selected poems from Silver Pen- 
nies. 

C. Excursions to the college museum 

of natural science. 

D. Excursion to the state park. 

E. Excursion to Custer Island. 

F. A trip to the college cafeteria to 

study some good picnic menus. 

G. Planning good menus for a picnic. 

H. A campus excursion for the pur- 

pose of studying the kinds of trees that 

grow in our section of the country. 

I. Making spelling booklets of new 

words related to the park. 

J. Reading nature stories. 

K. Giving short reports of science and 

nature stories. 

L. Retelling stories about animals, 

flowers, trees, birds, and parks told by 

the teacher. 

M. Reporting vacation visits to nation- 

al or state parks. 

N. Carrying on class discussions about 

state and national parks. 

1. Valuable contributions the State 
and Federal Governments are making 
in building up and preserving parks. 





Publishers Photo Service 
A Shady Grove Is the Mecca of Picnic Crowds 
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2. Various kinds of work necessary 
to be done in parks. 
3. Studying pictures of parks and re- 
lated material. 
O. Discussing types of recreation, em- 
phasizing playground activities. 


P. Discussing citizenship traits which 


should be shown by children when 
using parks. 
1. Picking up rubbish after a picnic. 
2. Preventing fires in the park. 
3. Personal safety in the park. 
4. Courtesy and co-operation in the 
park. 
Q. Learning about the humane treat- 
ment and care of animals in the park. 


VI. Number activities. 
Many number problems were developed 
in connection with the park unit. 
A. Addition and subtraction were used 
in working out a picnic menu. Units 
of measurement—dozen, pound, pint, 
quart, and gallon—and the values of 
the different coins were studied in buy- 
ing picnic food. 
B. Trees, benches, ovens, tables, pumps, 
and so on, in the park were counted by 
the children. 
C. Linear measure was introduced by 
measuring the size of the tables, bench- 
es, and ovens. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Using Circus Figures in a 


ROSE E. HOFSTETTER 


Creative Art Activity 


Director of Art, Public Schools, North Tarrytown, New York 


M THE following art activity is de- 
scribed by Miss E. F. Giltrap, in whose 
classroom it was carried out. 

“At the suggestion of Miss Hofstetter, 
our art director, and to the delight of the 
group of children in my first grade, we 
started work during the year on a circus 
parade. 

“After studying in class, from pictures, 
the size and habits of the different animals 
that are part of a circus, many members 
of the group had the opportunity to see 
the circus animals featured at a big circus 
in New York City. From the informa- 
tion brought to the class, we were able to 
make interesting, lifelike pictures of the 
animals. 

“When wagons for the tigers and lions, 
and a gay calliope, became part of our 
circus, in addition to the animals, the chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm for the project knew no 
bounds. 

“Each figure was drawn first in chalk, 
and painted. Then it was cut out, and 


the best of the finished figures were 
mounted on a frieze in position for a cir- 
cus parade. The upper portion of the 
background for the frieze was painted 
blue, and the lower part a dusty color. 
The frieze extended around three sides of 
the room. [Sections of the frieze are 
shown on this page. ] 

“In addition to the frieze, several at- 
tractive, colorful wall hangings were cre- 
ated. For this purpose we cut stencils 
based on the drawings of the animals 
which had been made for the frieze. The 
hanging illustrated on this page was sten- 
ciled in black on orange muslin. 

“The climax to our circus activity was 
a correlated program which we gave be- 
fore invited guests. Several children, each 
carrying a picture of a circus animal, de- 
scribed their animals to: those assembled. 
Circus poems and songs that had been 
studied during the activity were present- 
ed by the class. This brought the well- 
rounded program to an end.” 
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Seatwork Based on a State Park Unit 


EMMA B. GOLDEN 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 
For a State Park Unit, see pages 18 and 19 








Write the answers after these questions. 


1. What is a park? 

2. What are the names of some of the great 
parks in the United States? 

3. What state parks does our state have? 

4. What trees are found in our state park? 

§. What animals can you see in the park? 

6. What will you find on the park play- 
ground? 

7. What does the park furnish for our use 
when we go to picnic there? 


co 





If the sentence is true, put a circle around Yes. 
If it is not true, put a circle around No. 


1. All parks have animalsin them. Yes No 

2. People go to the parks to picnic, swim, and 
fish. Yes No 

3. “Uncle Sam” is a name for the United 
States Government. Yes No 

4. The trees in the park give shade. Yes. No 

§. Parks are for grown people only. Yes No 


From the list below select the right word for 
each blank. 


1: A turtle can _..... 
2. When it walks it shows its —.----y--..-, 
On 
It is protected by its... 
The turtle has no 
It... at its enemies. 
The eyes of the turtle are = 


num DR Ww 


7. Its claws are 
8. Its feet are 


head, feet, tail snaps 
small and bright teeth 
long and sharp webbed 
shell walk 











Draw the answer after each riddle. 


1. Iam green. 
I give shade. 
I look pretty. 
What am I? 


2. Iam brown. 
How fast I run! 
See my bushy tail! 
I carry a nut. 


What am I? 


3. My back is brown. 
My breast is yellow and black. 
I eat insects and seeds of weeds. 


I cheer you with my song. 
What am I? 
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Put a circle around the foods you would choose 
for your picnic lunch. 


sandwiches _tea coffee 
apples pie tomatoes 
milk olives pancakes 
carrots watermelon dumplings 
oranges lemonade gelatin 
cake cereal eggs 





r 





Which of these three menus would you. choose 
for a picnic lunch? 


1. toast milk 
eggs cereal 
oranges jelly 

2. steak peas 
milk whole-wheat bread 
potatoes baked apple 

3. sandwiches _ fresh tomatoes 
milk potato salad 
cookies watermelon | 
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Drawing and Arranging Flower Bouquets 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 



































































































































How to pick flowers— 

Which picture looks better? The flow- 
ers in the vase on the left have stems which 
are too short. The picture on the right 
shows the same vase with longer stems on 
the flowers. Notice also that the first vase 
contains flowers which have been picked 
without leaves. Many children pick flow- 
ers like this unless they are taught a better 
way of doing it. 


How to arrange flowers in vase— 

Too many flowers may be stuffed in a 
vase. When they are put in so tightly, 
they cannot soak up water. Besides look- 
ing wrong from an artistic point of view, 
they will die quickly. In the right-hand 
picture there are fewer flowers in the vase, 
so the flowers are not crowded. They 
spread out gracefully, and make a more 
artistic design. 


How to display flowers— 

The beauty of the vase of flowers in the 
picture on the left is spoiled because there 
are too many other things on the table. 
In the second picture, the flowers really 
show because the table is not crowded. 
The setting for flowers is as important to 
consider as their arrangement in a vase or 
bowl. This statement applies both to 
painting pictures of flowers and to ar- 
ranging real flowers. 


B CHILDREN like to draw and paint vases of flowers. The There are many kinds of pictures and designs a child can make 
child who likes to design can invent flowers of different with a bowl of flowers. One could be the centerpiece on a table 
shapes, flowers that grow only in his imagination. Use a very set for dinner. Some child may want to place the flowers on a 
large brush, and paint quickly. Often brush strokes of flowers table beside a mirror and draw the reflection. Another may pre- 
and leaves have more rhythm when they are drawn quickly. fer to paint flowers on a window sill with the window open. 
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The Fun of Cooking 


A Daily-Life Activity and 
Its Use in the School Program 
LYLA D. FLAGLER 


Director of Home Economics, 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


B ONE activity of which the children 

never tire is learning to cook. If 
they are permitted to participate in this 
activity at school, the benefits resulting 
are many. A few are stated here. 

1. The child is engaging in construc- 
tive work. He has a definite accomplish- 
ment to show at the close of the period. 

2. An activity of this type builds up 
good habits of personal cleanliness. The 
child washes his hands and puts on an 
apron or smock before he starts to work. 

3. Desirable food habits may be devel- 
oped. A child who prepares a cream soup 
or buttered carrots will enjoy eating the 
soup or the carrots, and he will be more 
disposed to eat these foods at home. 

4. If a child learns to do at school some 
of the simple home tasks, it will be easier 
for his mother to permit him to perform 
these activities. “My mother never let 
me do that, for she thought I couldn’t do 
it well enough” is a common excuse for 
being unable to do some of the things 
which every child could do. 

5. The child is doing something he likes 
to do, so there is no disciplinary problem. 

6. An activity such as this one may 
be a useful method for teaching reading, 





arithmetic, health, geography, or any 
other school subject. Instruction in read- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, and health 
could be developed from the preparation 
of a simple cup of chocolate, for example. 

The general purpose of these activities 
is to establish desirable food habits and 
habits of cleanliness. It also provides a 
simple, easy method of learning how to 
do some of the things a child naturally 
likes to do and which he should learn to 
do correctly, because, otherwise, he may 
go through life with bad habits which 
might have been prevented. 

A lesson in cooking may be combined 
with many other units of the school pro- 
gram as well as with the work of the ac- 
tivity period. The lessons taught should 
be simple. There should be as little work 





Having Learned to Set the Table at School, This 
Little Girl Helps Mother at Home 
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These Little Cooks Are Glad that They Know How 
to Read a Recipe 


A Group of Happy Children Learning to Cook 


as possible for the teacher to do in prep- 
aration for the activity and as little work 
as possible in cleaning up. 

The article made should be suitable for 
a child to eat. The type of lesson taught 
will depend on the available facilities: 
some schools may have a laboratory, some 
a hot plate, and some no equipment at all. 
If there is little equipment and no facil- 
ities for securing heat, the lesson may be 
on setting the table, and preparing orange 
juice, a simple lettuce salad, sandwiches, 
chocolate milk, or any one of the many 
dishes which require no cooking. 

The recipe will provide good material 
for a reading lesson and should be writ- 
ten so that the child can read and under- 
stand it. The child should be given a 
copy of the recipe, for he will want to re- 
peat at home what he made at school. 

Attractive booklets can be made for 
each lesson. Suppose muffins are to be 
prepared. Magazine advertisements of 
flour, baking powder, and shortening 
often show pictures of attractive muffins. 
Use one of these pictures for the cover of 
the booklet. Hectographed copies of a 
muffin recipe can be included in the 
booklet. 


“WHEN DO WE COOK?” 


A class of happy youngsters 
Assembled just last week; 

Their merry eyes were twinkling, 
A smile was on each cheek. 


They learned to set a table, 
Each fork and spoon in place. 
They learned to make some muffins 
That satisfied the taste. 


Now each one helps his mother; 
This cheers her in her task. 

They can assist with supper 
Should their aid be asked. 


So it is not surprising 
To hear a youngster say, 
“Muffins were fun to make 
I hope we cook today.” 
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The Great First-Grade Circus 


DEBBIE SHAW 


Training Teacher, First Grade, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


@ IN A conversation period the fact 

was discovered that two of my first- 
grade children and I had attended a circus 
in Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, and one child had made his first trip 
to a zoo in Philadelphia. This lively con- 
versation soon developed into a detailed 
discussion of circus people, circus animals, 
and circus tents. 

Other children were eager to share ex- 
periences they had had at a circus. Some 
had seen parades, a few had attended a cir- 
cus, and the entire group had been guests 
the year before when a former first grade 
had given a play circus. Several times 
during the year different members of my 
group had expressed a desire to give a cir- 
cus in the first grade this year. 

With this background of interest, and 
the spectacular billboard announcements 
of a circus coming to our near-by cities, 
the time seemed appropriate to capitalize 
and develop this idea. Children who had 
not had circus experiences were allowed 
to ask questions of those who had. Our 
unit began by listing the questions we 
could not readily answer. 

I listed the following questions on a 
large chart and we referred to it often. 

1. How do circus people travel? 

2. How do they put up their tents? 

3. Do animals appear to be contented 
in the circus? 

4. Who takes care of all the animals? 

§. What do they like to eat? 

6. Who feeds the fierce animals? 

7. Why does the elephant grow so 
large? 

8. Why are the clowns so jolly? 

9. Who teaches them their tricks? 


od 


10. Who tames the lion? 

11. Is the lion very dangerous? 

12. Do the animals ever run away? 

Free advertising material of circuses 
was mounted to give us a picture display 
of the major circus animals. The children 
also brought many pictures to school. 
These were mounted and hung on the 
walls of the room, or placed on our pic- 
ture shelf in the bookcase, or put on the 
library table. Many books containing 
easy reading material or good illustrations 
about circuses were added to our room 
library. 

The children decided to have a play cir- 
cus and invite their parents to it. Some 
children ‘wished to be the animals; others 
wished to be the people in the circus. 
Each child was allowed to choose the part 
he would take. Because there were not 
enough children to represent all the ani- 
mals, I suggested that we make a few large 
cardboard animals. The suggestion was 
accepted, and the best artists in the room 
began experimental drawings. 

More plans were made and the follow- 
ing list of things to do was written. 

1. Make a circus tent. 

2. Make big cardboard animals. 

3. Make cages for the dangerous ani- 
mals. 

4. Learn some songs about the circus. 

§. Learn some dances. 

6. Learn some funny stunts. 

7. Have a circus parade. 

8. Give a circus and invite our mothers 
and fathers. 

After much discussion about the name 
of our circus, we finally decided on “The 
Great First-Grade Circus.” 


His 


When a large animal was finished, g 
co-operative story was written about it, 
which included all the pertinent facts we 
had gleaned from our reading and discus- 
sion. These stories were mimeographed, 
and each child was given a copy for his or 
her circus-animal booklet. On: separate 
pages in this booklet as many illustrations 
were drawn as the owner chose to make. 
When the booklet was finished, it con- 
tained stories and pictures about the ele- 
phant, the white bear, the brown bear, 
the lion, the zebra, the hippopotamus, 
the giraffe, the rhinoceros, and the tiger, 
Here are some sample stories. 


THE GIRAFFE 


The giraffe is the tallest of all animals. 

Some giraffes are eighteen or twenty feet 
tall. Their height is due mainly to their very 
long necks. 

They eat grass, also leaves on the tall trees, 

They are very kind and playful animals. 

The giraffe lives in Africa. Our circus 
giraffe belongs to Harold. 


THE LION 


The lion is sometimes called the “King of 
Beasts.” He is very fierce. He kills a great 
many animals and eats them. Lions live on 
raw meat. 

The lion belongs to the cat family. His 
feet are padded like cushions. He moves as 
quietly as a cat does. He must move quietly 
in order to catch the animals he wants. 

A lion’s whiskers are as wide as his body. If 
his whiskers can go through a space he knows 
that his body can. 

We keep our lion in a cage. We do not 
want anyone to get hurt. Le Roy is the owner 
of our circus lion. 


Class records of work accomplished 
were written nearly every day, and posted 
on the bulletin board, where the children 
could read them. A sample follows. 

Marion and Harold have finished 
lions. 

Marion’s lion is dark brown and Harold's 
is nearly black. 

, (Continued on page 73) 
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The Animals and the Pertormers in “The Great First-Grade Circus” 
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Raven Avény 


LEARN TO BE A GOOD SWIMMER 
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@ BEFORE June is over, girls and boys will have an opportunity 

to enjoy one of their favorite sports—swimming. It is wise to 
emphasize the factor of safety through classroom discussions. Pu- 
pils may formulate safety rules which they will promise to obey 
wherever they swim. Standards of courtesy may well be included. 
Posters to illustrate these points may then be made by the children 
and displayed near the place where they swim. Children should be 
encouraged to become proficient swimmers. 
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“The Play's the Thing” 


MARGARET A. RYAN 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, School No. 52, Rochester, New York 


H POSSIBLY no other school activity 
lends itself so well to active, purpose- 


ful learning as planning, writing, and. 


giving a play. From such an enterprise, 
which we called, “In Our State,” my 
fourth grade gained varied and profitable 
experiences. Although it was in the main 
2 creative activity, many other learning 
situations developed. 
I. Activities by subject matter. 
A. Geography and history. 
Geographical facts and _ historical 
events formed the basis of the play. 

B. Reading. 

1. Stories about Fulton’s steamboat. 
2. Poems and verses for the rhyth- 
mic swing. 

C. English. 

1. Playwriting. 

2. Oral English in discussions. 

3. Stories for souvenir booklet of the 
pageant. 

4. Creative verse. 

§. Letters inviting parents to the 
play. 

D. Arithmetic. 

Measuring wood, cloth, paper, head 
sizes, neckbands, etc. 

E. Art. 

1. Drawing, enlarging, and painting 
a picture of the Statue of Liberty. 

2. Drawing a backdrop showing 
New York harbor and different 
types of. boats. 

F, Physical education. 

Drill in marching given by the gym- 
nasium teacher. 
II. Other activities. 

A. Research, and organizing material, 

on: 

1. Persons of note and the conversa- 
tion in the time of Robert Fulton. 
2. Clothes of that period. 

3. Explanation of how the steam- 
boat wheels worked (science). 

B. Planning and making: 

1. Costumes from old coats, skirts, 
and laces. 

2. Hats of the period. 

3. A model of Robert Fulton’s boat. 
4. Banners for the workers. 

With the guiding idea of a possible play 
based entirely upon events in the history 
of New York state, three small commit- 
tees were chosen to give short dramatiza- 
tions about things that happened in our 
state long ago. One group gave “Digging 
of Clinton’s Ditch.” The other two each 
chose “Making of Fulton’s Steamboat.” 
In this story of our first steamboat, the 
scoffing at the inventor’s idea, followed 
by his success, seemed to have a dramatic 


appeal to all the children. They liked 
it, which is an essential of all successful 
group activities. There were parts from 
each dramatization so good that someone 
suggested combining them in a play which 
we could give in the assembly. 

Other historical events were acted out, 
but all attempts were lifeless compared 
with the Fulton scene. So the idea of a 
series of historical events was abandoned. 


At this point, it was necessary to pro- 
vide new situations to carry on the play- 
writing. Already plans were in progress 
for making the “Clermont.” What about 
boats of today? One girl suggested hay- 
ing the children take a trip on a modern 
boat to show the contrast in transporta- 
tion. That led to a discussion of kinds of 
boats they might see in New York harbor; 
and with many pictures of the Statue of 
Liberty around the room, it was not long 
before the children conceived the idea of 
having Lady Liberty talk to the children 
in the sight-seeing boat. This proved to 
be the hit of the performance. The huge 
painting of Lady Liberty, ten feet high, 
was hung from a side balcony and, from 

(Continued om page 72) 


Magic Ring—A bame of 
Poetry Appreciation 


EDNA FLEXER STUART 


H “LET’S play Magic Ring!” several 
girls’ voices exclaimed. 

“Don’t you want to have stunts to- 
night, instead?” their adult leader ques- 
tioned. 

“No, Magic Ring!” chorused a hundred 
girls sitting about a bonfire on the beach 
at their camp. 

“Very well,” the leader replied. “How 
shall we start?” 

“ ‘Souls,’ first.” Without further ado, 
like a chant came the girls’ favorite: 

My Soul goes clad in gorgeous things, 

Scarlet and gold and blue, 
And at her shoulder sudden wings 
Like long flames flicker through.* 

Across the water, the crimson streaks of 
a particularly glorious sunset lingered on 
as though to illustrate the choice. Raptly, 
the girls watched while the colors faded 
and the stars came out, as, for an hour, 
they recited together poems that they 
loved. Most choices were expressions of 
ideals, of ways of life. 

The beauty of the surroundings, the 
light on the girls’ faces as they sat about 
the fire, made a profound impression on a 
schoolteacher visitor that evening. 

“This has been a revelation to me,” ex- 
claimed the teacher, “and I should like to 
ask you a few questions. How do you get 
the girls to learn so many poems? How 
did you make them like. to spend an eve- 
ning reciting them?” 

“Try to keep them from it!” twinkled 
the camp director. ““We have a counsellor 
here this summer who attempted to sub- 
stitute the stunts usually found in all 
camps at our evening fires. But the girls 


* From “Souls,” in Myself and I, by Fannie Stearns 
Davis. Used by permission of The Macmillan Co. 


insisted on playing Magic Ring, as they 
call it, and the counsellor finally gave in. 
She is keeping a notebook of poetry her- 
self now. She says that it is the first time 
in her life she ever cared for it. Through- 
out her school days, poetry was just dis- 
section; now she has discovered it to be 
crystallized truth beautifully, rhythmi- 
cally stated.” 

“Crystallized truths! Tonight it surely 
seemed so. This evening it was almost a 
rhythmic philosophy. I can imagine the 
girls recalling certain lines to solve their 
problems a bit later in life. 

“But how did it all start? These girls 
appear to be human—good athletes, fun- 
loving. Did they take naturally to po- 
etry?” 

“It began this way. One evening a 
number of us were sitting in a ring around 
a fire like this one and we started to say 
lovely poems. One after another, we each 
gave our favorites. Before we knew it, 
the evening had gone. ‘It has slipped by 
like magic,’ said one girl. ‘It has been the 
loveliest evening we’ve had,’ confided an- 
other. ‘Let’s play it again,’ said still an- 
other. 

“*T know,’ came a sudden inspiration, 
“We might call the game Magic Ring and 
sit in a circle as we did tonight. Then the 
evening will slip by again with beauty 
and magic,’ and so, Magic Ring started. 
The girls bring their favorite poems and 
these are posted where all who care may 
copy and learn them and so, year by year, 
we have collected a remarkable anthology 
of poems girls love. They have better taste 
than we adults accredit them, I am sure 
you will agree.” 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Texas Centennial: A Unit of Work 


LUCY ROBERTS 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, Burleson School, El Paso, Texas 


B IN THIS year of 1936, the Lone Star 

of Texas shines with redoubled bright- 
ness in the galaxy of our Union, as the 
state celebrates its centennial. All the 
large cities and many small communities 
of the state are having local programs 
commemorating the hundred years of 
progress made by Texas since it won its 
independence from Mexico in 1836, and 
became a sovereign republic. Its eventful 
history under six flags is being retold in 
story and verse, and re-enacted in drama 
and pageant by patriotic organizations, 
civic clubs, and schools. The culminating 
celebration will be the Texas Centennial 
Exposition in the city of Dallas, begin- 
ning June 6, 1936. 

Early in September of the current 
school year, the city superintendent of the 
El Paso schools issued a bulletin to the 
teachers of the system in which he recom- 
mended that special attention be given to 
teaching concerning the Texas Centenni- 
al. He, however, outlined no program, 
and placed no limitations on the teachers. 
This left them free to develop their own 
plans and to use their own initiative. 


H THE teacher of the low seventh grade 

in Burleson School found, on talking 
to her pupils about the approaching Texas 
Centennial Exposition, that not one of 
them had any idea of what a great expo- 
sition was like. None had ever attended 
even a local fair. The nearest approach to 
anything of the kind that the teacher 
could find in their experience was their 
church “‘fiestas.” 

Descriptions by the teacher of exposi- 
tions that she had seen, illustrated by such 
pictures as she could find, created great 
interest among the pupils and called forth 
many questions. Finally a pupil asked, 
“Why can’t we have a Texas Centennial?” 
The teacher, taking advantage of the psy- 
chological situation, replied, “Maybe we 
can.” Thus the idea of using it as a unit 
of work was born. 

The thirty-one pupils in this group 
were, with one exception, of Mexican 
parentage, and all were from homes of 
limited means and few opportunities. 
Extreme poverty had had a narrowing in- 
fluence upon most of them. Considering 
their limited experience and opportunity, 
they did a very remarkable piece of work 
in this unit. 

Aided by suggestions from the teacher, 
they decided to make a study of exposi- 
tions, and build a miniature Texas Cen- 
tennial. They studied the origin and 
history of fairs from their beginnings in 
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the Middle Ages in England and France. 
They made special studies of the great 
expositions that have been held in the 
United States, beginning with the Phila- 
delphia Centennial of 1876. 

The teacher prepared and hectographed 
study sheets on the various subjects to be 
studied by the pupils. These contained 
questions, as well as references and sug- 
gestions for study. Each pupil was pro- 
vided with a set. 

Prior to the issuing of these sheets, a test 
was given to the pupils which, as was ex- 
pected, disclosed a very limited knowledge 
of the subjects. All pupils were required 
to do a prescribed amount of reading and 
reporting. 


@ THE art teacher co-operated in this 

work, and under her guidance the var- 
ious art committees were formed. Some 
worked on construction of the minia- 
ture buildings; some on landscaping the 
grounds; others made flag standards, and 
ornamental figures in soap sculpture; still 
others made posters and did the construc- 
tion work for the exhibits. 

The buildings, twelve in number, were 
built of ordinary pasteboard boxes secured 
from grocery stores, put together with 
adhesive tape, and plastered. Grass for the 
landscaping was made of green tissue 
paper. 

Where commercial exhibits could not 
be obtained, the pupils made posters show- 
ing the products of the state. Some of 


these posters were painted; others were 
made from pictures cut out and pasted on 
posterboard. Other posters illustrated the 
industrial progress made by Texas during 
the past century. 


The three Texas industrial “giants”— 
cotton, cattle, and oil—were given special 
prominence in the exhibits. The girls of 
the class made “King Cotton,” a rag doll, 
dressed him in royal robes of cotton, and 
placed him on a throne of miniature cot- 
ton bales. Behind him hung a poster de- 
picting his “royal family,” the products 
made from cotton, as well as from cot- 
ton seed. 

The boys constructed on a sand table a 
miniature oil field. They cut derricks out 
of cardboard, painted them, and set them 
up. They also constructed, from paper 
and from other materials found on a junk 
heap, a pump, tanks, and a pipe line. In 
response to a written request from one of 
the pupils, an oil company sent a very 
complete exhibit of oil products, with a 
neat steel rack for its display. 

Cattle and other live stock, as weil as 
the poultry display, were shown by means 
of posters. 

Another commercial exhibit, also sent 
in response to a written request by a pu- 
pil, was that of corn products. Flanking 
this exhibit on either side were dolls made 
by the girls from ears of corn and dressed 
like Indian princesses. 


H THIS unit was especially rich in ma- 

terial for history and English. In the 
history class the pupils reviewed the Rev- 
olutionary period of Texas history, which 
they had previously studied in the low 
sixth grade. In connection with their 
study of the great expositions which have 
been held in the United States, they re- 
viewed the historical events and national 
progress which these different expositions 
had commemorated. 

They got a glimpse of English history 
through their study of the Crystal Palace 
Exposition in London. They learned con- 
siderable French history from the various 
international expositions of Paris, and also 
from our own Louisiana Purchase and 
Lewis and Clark Centennial Expositions. 

(Continued on page 80) 





The Children Constructed Their Own Centennial Buildings 
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A Test on North America 


MARY E. IORNS 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Golden Glen School, Edgeley, North Dakota 


I. If the statement is true, write 'T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Most of the rain in the Columbia 
River Basin falls in winter. 

2. The Arctic Current flows south past 
the coasts of Labrador and Newfound- 
land. 

3. The Grand Banks lie to the west of, 
and cross through, Labrador. 

4. Canada’s wealth of. wood pulp has 
little influence upon the paper industry. 

§. Ancient glaciers are largely respon- 
sible for the character of the soil in New 
England. 

6. Fishing was the main industry of 
the Pilgrims who settled New England. 

7. Forests are one of the chief natural 
resources of New England. 

8. At the edge of the piedmont region 
of the Appalachian Mountains are water- 
falls and tidewater harbors. 

9, Limestone furnishes an important 
raw material for the cement industry. 

10. The cotton plant requires a long 
growing season with frequent showers un- 
til blossoming time. 

11. Iowa has an annual rainfall of about 
thirty inches. 

12. The black belt of Alabama produces 
much cotton. 

13. The cotton belt has suffered more 
from erosion than any other part of the 
United States. 

14. Loose sandy loam, well drained, pro- 
duces the best sweet potatoes. 

15. The corn belt is one of the finest 
blocks of farm land in the world. 

16. During the Glacial Era, Lakes Erie 
and Michigan stood at a much higher level 
than now. 

17. The corn belt is an excellent sum- 
mer resort region. 

18. Hundreds of abandoned farms are 
found in the corn belt. 

19. Dairy products are of increasing 
importance in the corn belt. 

20. The Continental Glacier swept over 
what is now Kentucky. 

21. The northern wheat region is a land 
of cities. 

22. Chicago is the midwest metropolis 
of the United States. 

23. New York is second only to Cali- 
fornia as a pear-producing state. 

24. Canadian timber resources are of 
vital importance to the people of the 
United States. 

25. The walls of a pueblo are made of 
sun-dried brick. 

26. The Rio Grande River forms part 
of the boundary between Mexico and the 
United States. 


Il. Place a cross before three of the state- 
ments that answer the following ques- 
tions correctly. 
1. What causes the cities in the region 
of the upper Great Lakes to prosper? 
a) They handle the trade of an ex- 
tensive territory. 
b) Much water power is furnished 
by mountain streams. 
c) These cities are in a mining sec- 
tion. 
d) They are located near extensive 
wheat farms. 
e) They have a. prosperous seal- 
fishing trade. | 
2. How did the part of the Great 
American Desert known as Death Valley 
get its name? 
a) This is a land of swamps and 
dense jungles. 
b) Dense vegetation makes travel 
difficult. 
c) Inthe gold rush of 1849, the pio- 
neers who were lost in the desert 
perished from thirst. 
d) The lowest point is 276 feet be- 
low sea level. 
e) There are insufficient rainfall and 
vegetation to sustain life. 
3. Why is the moving-picture indus- 
try centered in Southern California? 
a) The monotonous landscape is an 
advantage. 
b) The clear atmosphere and con- 
tinuous sunshine are ideal for film- 
ing. 
c) One can depend on the continu- 
ous long, dry summers of Southern 
California. 
d) Humid air conditions facilitate 
photography. 
e) The mild winters are suitable for 
outdoor picture-making. 
4. What makes manufacturing the 
leading industry of New England? 
a) Cotton plantations are conven- 
iently located for manfacturing. 
b) New England has great supplies 
of fuel and water power. 


c) Wheat farms and cattle ranches 
cover much of this section. 
_d). New England has excellent trade 
communications with other coun- 
‘tries. 
e) New England’s accessibility to- 
raw materials provides a fine ad- 
vantage. 

5. What makes Florida outstanding as 

a winter resort? 

a) Enthusiastic advertising has done 
much to make Florida a resort play- 
ground. 
6b) Large corn and hog farms at- 
tract much attention. 
c) The mild climate of the Florida 
peninsula appeals to Northerners 
who wish to avoid long cold winter 
months. . 
d) Gold mining in Florida. draws 
many people. 
e) The gulf and ocean bathing 


~ beaches are popular resorts. 


Ill. Fill each blank with the word which 
makes the statement true. 

1. One of the most distinctive features 
of Florida is her _..-___. 

2. The state of produces 85 per 
cent of the sulphur in the United States, 

3. Nearly half the rice crop of the 
United States is grown in the state of 


4. The most important lead field in the 
United States is located in the ___ 
Mountains. 

§. Kentucky bluegrass pastures are fa- 
mous for the raised there. 

6. The Ohio River made 
first metropolis of the west. 

7. Winnipeg is one of the world’s 
greatest _______ markets. 

_ 8. An important commercial output 
of the great northern forest region is 


9. The Rocky Mountains are 
mountains, geologically. 
10. In the Fraser Valley are important 


11. The discovery of 
California to be populated rapidly. 
12. The Japanese Current brings 
water into the North Pacific. 


IV. Match each item in the first column 
with the locality in the second column as- 
sociated with it. 
. Oil wells 6. Maple syrup 
. Cranberries 7. Dairy products 
. Silver foxes 8. Potatoes 
9 


4. Apples . Citrus fruits 
§. Cod 


a) Cape Cod d) California 
b) Yakima Valley e) Oklahoma 


c) Vermont f) Wisconsin 


i) Aroostook County, Maine 
h) Prince Edward Island 
g) Grand Banks 


(For key, see page 76) 
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Steps in Nature Drawings 


GERTRUDE CLAY REED 


Formerly, Teacher of Art, West End School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 





How to draw a poplar tree— 

Draw lightly a long narrow oval the long way of the paper. 
At the bottom of the oval draw two lines to form a short trunk. 
To make the clusters of leaves draw irregular shapes, using short 
curved lines. 

Erase the lines of the oval shape. Shade the tree, beginning 
at the top. Some places should be shaded heavily, some lightly, 
and some not at all. Make heavy strokes to shade the trunk. 
Draw lines at the base of the tree to represent grass. 

How to draw an oak tree— 

Draw lightly an almost semicircular shape across the width of 
your paper. Below the center of the straight line draw two 
short curved lines to represent the trunk of the tree. Make sev- 
eral thick branches. Draw large clusters of leaves as explained 
in drawing a poplar tree. Erase the oval shape. Shade the tree 
and the trunk. Add some grass. 

How to draw an iris— 

Draw lightly the shape of an egg as if it were standing on end. 
Draw two more egg shapes so that all three meet. These repre- 
sent petals. Go over the light lines more heavily and make them 
abit wavy. Put in one more petal next to the top petal. 

Draw two long slightly curved lines to make the stem. Lastly 
put in the leaves, some of them tall, others short. All of them 
should come from the bottom of the iris. 
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Twa Stories for June 


THE RACE 


WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


B@ THE “White Cloud” was the pride 

of Jamie’s heart. His father had 
given it to him on his tenth birthday, and 
it was indeed a beautiful boat. It needed 
scarcely any wind at all to send it sailing 
swiftly across any pond. 

Jamie did not dare to try sailing it on 
the lake near his home, because the lake 
was too large. Of course, he might have 
tied a string to the “White Cloud,” but 
he didn’t like to do that. 

One day, Jamie and his chum, Robert, 
were going to walk to the park. Robert 
urged Jamie to take his boat along, for 
there was an artificial lake there. “I’m 
going to take my boat,” he said, “and we 
can have a race. I’m pretty sure that my 
‘Swan’ can beat your “White Cloud.’ ” 

Jamie felt rather doubtful, at first, 
about taking his sailboat. The lake at the 
park was not deep, but it was long and 
wide. Suppose the “White Cloud” should 
get halfway across, and a wind should 
strike it? Then it would probably turn 
over on its side, and, Jamie thought to 
himself, he might have to wait a long 
time for the current to bring it back. 

But Robert’s suggestion that his boat 
was faster was too much for Jamie. He 
just knew the “White Cloud” could win. 
So the two friends, each one carrying his 
boat, went to the park. 

There was a brisk wind blowing. “A 
splendid day to race!” said Robert enthu- 
siastically. Jamie nodded. “If the wind 
doesn’t blow too hard!” 

Arriving at the park, at the edge of the 
lake, each boy set his boat down and gave 
it a gentle push. The white sails filled. 
The race was on! 

For a while, Robert’s “Swan” was in 


the lead. Suddenly the “White Cloud” 
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shot ahead! Jamie shouted with delight. 
Just then the wind shifted a little. 
Robert’s boat kept on; but Jamie’s turned 
over on its side, right out in the middle of 
the lake! 

In a little while, the “Swan” reached 
the other shore of the lake. Robert 
started to shout, “Mine is the better boat! 
I won the race!” But he did not say it. 
Glancing at his chum, he saw that Jamie’s 
face was very sober. He was not looking 
at the winning boat, but at the poor 
“White Cloud,” lying helpless on its side, 
just drifting! 

Robert thought rapidly. ‘There’s an 
old rowboat up at the other end of the 
lake,” he said, “and I can row. [I'll ask 
the caretaker whether I may take it, and 
then I'll row out and get your boat.” 

Jamie shook his head. “That’s a big 
heavy rowboat. You couldn’t manage 
it; but thanks just the same.” 

“Well, I’m going to try!” Robert in- 
sisted. 

“Let’s ask the caretaker whether he'll 
do it!” suggested Jamie. 

“All right,” responded Robert reluc- 
tantly. “But I’m sure I could row the 
boat.” 

The caretaker listened kindly to the 
boys’ story. “Sure I'll attend to the ship- 
wreck, me lads!” he beamed. In a mo- 
ment he was rowing to the rescue of the 
“White Cloud.” 

“Tl go over and get my boat now,” 
said Robert. He ran around to the other 
side of the lake, and returned at the same 
time that the caretaker stepped on shore 
again, holding Jamie’s little craft. He 
was gazing at it admiringly. “That’s a 
mighty pretty ship, boy. No wonder you 
didn’t want to lose it!” 

“Dad gave it to me for my birthday,” 
Jamie smiled happily. “It’s—” Then 
he stopped, and flushed a bit. He started 

(Continued on page 74) 


BETH'S GARDENS 


SARA SLOANE McCARTY 


M@ BETH’S garden was coming up, 

Every morning she ran out to see new 
green plants poking their heads above the 
brown earth. It would be many weeks 
before the flowers came, but Beth knew 
just how they would look. She had 
marked the rows with little sticks and the 
empty seed packages. Pictures of snap- 
dragons and marigolds, larkspur and mig- 
nonette, nodded from the sticks. They 
seemed to shout encouragement to the 
young plants as if to say, “Hurry, hurry, 
and grow strong. Some day you'll look 
just like this!” 

Every day Beth watered the little 
plants gently with a fine spray. She 
covered them on cold nights to keep 
them warm. As soon as the plants were 
large enough, she weeded the garden and 
pulled out the weaklings, so that each 
sturdy plant would have room to grow. 
She kept the ground soft and crumbly. 

Uncle Bob exclaimed :-in surprise when 
he saw Beth’s garden. 

“You are a real gardener,” he said. 
“Don’t you ever forget to care for your 
plants?” 

“At first I did,” Beth told him, “but 
now it has become a habit.” 

Uncle Bob nodded wisely. “Good 
habits are like gardens, aren’t they?” 

“What do you mean?” Beth asked in 
surprise. 

“They grow just as gardens do. If 
you care for them every day they grow 
strong and beautiful. If you neglect 
them, they wither and fade.” 

“T never thought of that,” laughed 
Beth. Then a new idea came to her. 
“Wouldn’t it be fun to grow a habit 
garden!” she said. 

Next day Uncle Bob was surprised to 
see Beth working busily with crayons and 
a large piece of wrapping paper. At the 
top of the paper were pictures of flowers 
just like the ones in Beth’s garden. But 
the names under the flowers were differ- 
ent. Under the red snapdragon Beth had 
printed GETTING UP ON TIME. The 
marigold bore the sign, BRUSHING 
TEETH. Beside a blue larkspur was A 
KIND DEED EVERY DAY, while a 
tiny mignonette nodded over SMILE IN- 
STEAD OF FROWN. 

“Tt’s my habit garden,” Beth explained. 
“Tn each row I'll sow the seeds, one for 
every day. When the plants outdoors 
come up, I'll draw a plant for each day. 
By the time you come back from your 
trip to New York, the flowers will be 
blooming.” 

It was fun growing a habit garden. 
Weeks hurried by, until one day Beth 
cried joyfully, “Both my gardens are 
ready to bloom!” 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Ewing Galloway 








Columbus’ Flagship, the “Santa Maria” 
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Ewing Galloway 
The “Mayflower” in Miniature 





Ewing Galloway 


A Clipper Ship of the Nineteenth Century 
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A Ship Activity 


Teacher, 6A Grade, Intermediate School, Gilbert, Minnesota 


@ FROM the opening of history until 

about a hundred years ago, the story 
of man’s life was largely a story of the ex- 
ploration of the earth. We see the people 
of Europe and Asia pushing out to the 
seas; finally we see the seas crossed, and the 
earth encircled. 

Our ship project has made clear in the 
minds of the pupils the fact that nation 
depends upon nation, and that men are 
united for work, profit, and pleasure 
across all borderlines. With all parts of 
the earth discovered and brought into 
quick communication, the experiences of 
each race and nation, and the beauty and 
the wealth they have created, are heaped 
upon the common table of civilization. 

I. Aims. 
A. Teacher’s aims. 
1. Ultimate. 
a) To deepen the child’s sympa- 
thies for the scenes and the life of 
the Old World. 
b) To provide situations for sug- 
gesting the responsibility of Amer- 
icans in unifying representative 
elements in America. 
2. Immediate. 
a) To stimulate the child to read 
in order to enrich his experiences 
and widen his interests. 
b) To stimulate his initiative and 
self-expression. 
c) To suggest the need for new 
ways of co-operation. 
d) To stimulate the imagination 
in the perception of literature and 
art. 

B. Child’s aims. 

1. Knowledge and appreciation of 
the ships of the world. 
2. Appreciation of the work of ships. 
3. Appreciation of our Old World 
background. 

II. Motivation. 

A. The children became interested in a 

miniature ship of wood constructed by 





Ewing Galloway 
A Modern Freighter 


a classmate; they wished to gather 
specific information about ships. 
B. The grade supervisor told of a trip 
aboard a ship bound for Europe. 
C. Pictures of ships were brought in; 
these were classified as to type. 
III. Activities. 
A. Collections. 
1. Pictures of ships. 
2. Stories of ships and the seas. 
3. Sea poems. 
4. News items from current maga- 
zines and newspapers concerning 
ships, shipping, expeditions, etc. 
5. Immigrants’ gifts to America. 
B. Art and construction work. 
1. Frieze showing the evolution of 
the ship. 
2. Tapestries. 
3. Maps. 
4. Miniature wooden ships. 
§. Scrapbook on Byrd’s expeditions. 
IV. Correlations. 
A. Reading. 
1. Ships of early ages. 
2. Ships of today. 
3. Ships having a bearing on Ameri- 
can history. 
4, Life at sea. 
5. Buccaneers, pirates, and corsairs. 
6. Early explorers and discoverers. 
B. English. 
1. Oral reports on ships. 
2. Study of The Iliad and T he Odys- 
sey. 
a) Writing of descriptive para- 
graphs. © 
b) Writing of character studies. 
c) Organizing material for a 
newspaper on “The Siege of 
Troy.” 
3. Reports on the art work of the 
peoples of Asia and Europe: Renais- 
sance period. 
4. Writing letters describing an im- 
aginary trip. 
§. Reports on literature pertaining 
to the sea: Treasure Island, Captain 
Kidd, Robinson Crusoe, Stories of 
the Vikings, Barnaby Lee, etc. [See 
Bibliography. } 
a) Division of class into groups 
with a leader. 
b) Each group holds each individ- 
ual responsible for one phase. 
(1) Author. 
(2) Setting. 
(3) Plot. 
(4) Characters. 
c) Written work with illustra- 
tions. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching Poems 
POEMS BY TENNYSON AND ALDRICH 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, Chicago Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


M@ WITH the coming of spring and 


summer we have again watched the 
miracle of a world being transformed. It 
never fails to arouse a sense of awe, to 
make us wonder why and how this trans- 
formation takes place. Our pupils will'be 
aware of this vague questioning, even 
though they may not have voiced it. 

The short poem from Tennyson given 
here has become a literary gem because it 
expresses man’s never-ending search for 
cause or source. The key to its popularity 
is its universality; it phrases exquisitely 
what almost all of us have felt at times. 

We should call our pupils’ attention to 
it each year, and let it be the medium 
through which we can talk very simply 
and naturally about elemental things. 

I suggest that the approach be very 
simple. Put the lines on the blackboard, 
with the request that the pupils think for 
several minutes about them. Ask them to 
frame several sentences which express the 
thought as they “feel” it. Call for volun- 
teers to read these sentences. From this 
starting point, you yourself can proceed 
to clarify and amplify their remarks. 

Some of our greatest sermons have been 
inspired by things which we term trifles. 
In keeping with Wordsworth we can say, 

“To me the meanest flower that blows can 

give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 

tears,” 
Such was surely the case with Tennyson. 
This little poem, in and of itself, is very 





“Before the Rain” 


We knew it would rain, for all the morn, 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 

Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 


Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens— 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To scatter them over the land in showers. 


We knew it would rain, for the poplars 
showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind—and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain! - 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Used isi , and arrang with, 
+7 Pilenghion Miifita Comptny. 











“Flower in the Crannied Wall” 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

[ pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower—but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all 

I should know what God and man is. 
—Alfred, Lord Tennyson 





simple; but it postulates a problem, age- 
old, the solution of which has engaged 
men’s minds for centuries. 

It is the same question which runs as an 
undercurrent through Tennyson’s longer 
poems. It might be phrased thus: “Whence 
came we, and whither do we go?” It was 
the question of his time. Scientists, par- 
ticularly Darwin, had tried to solve it 
They accepted the reality of law in the 
physical world, but not all of them were 
ready to admit that there is also law in the 
spiritual world. Tennyson finally attained 
a peace of mind which they did not know. 
Since he believed that there is a law—a 
divine purpose running through every- 
thing—he believed that there must be a 
source of that law. Tennyson accepted 
God as that source. 

We may imagine him on one of his 
walks, noticing the tiny flower that 
pushed its way through a crevice in a 
stone wall. He pulls up by the roots a 
tiny bit of the plant, and holds it in his 
hands, speculating on it. It had to come 
to life, had to burst its seed, grow, and 
flower, in spite of adverse circumstances. 
Its life was one tiny thread in the vast pat- 
tern or design for all living. It most'cer- 
tainly was not by accident that the leaves 
were so perfectly veined, their edges so 
notched to a pattern, their arrangement 
so uniform, and the roots so tenuous as 
to insure life even in the cranny. 

Thus he mused. Then came the 
thought: “if I could understand,” etc. 
Note the italicized “if.” It is Tennyson’s 
acknowledgment that he does not know. 
Not in this fragment, but elsewhere, 
Tennyson has steadfastly held to this idea: 
Since there is law in the world, there must 
be a lawgiver. That presupposes God. The 
only reasonable attitude which we can 
take toward life is an attitude of faith. It 
is a beautiful and comforting philosophy. 


M@ SINCE this year marks the centenary 

of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s birth, you 
will want to present some of his works for 
your pupils’ enjoyment. The two short 
poems given here are only a “taste of his 
goodness,” showing but one characteris- 
tic, his simplicity. They have the charm 
of seasonableness, picturing as they do a 
shower in early summer. They can be 
taught effectively to fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grades, yet older children will not 
find them too immature. 

Individual teachers will differ in the 
amount of time which they can give to 
Aldrich. It would be worth while to use 
a whole week. Perhaps, if that is not pos- 
sible now, it can be done next November, 
the month of his birth. 

Because I feel sure that many of you 
will want rather detailed material on his 
life and works, perhaps for institute meet- 
ings and centenary programs, I am in- 
cluding a detailed bibliography. Because 
Aldrich was for many years editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, much material is found 
in that magazine. Public libraries have 
bound volumes of it available. Your more 
advanced pupils can read the simpler es- 
says and report the essential information 
to the class. For those of you who want 
a simple biography “ready made,” the fol- 
lowing brief paragraphs will perhaps be 
sufficient. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich was born at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on No- 
vember 11, 1836. Part of his childhood 
was spent in New Orleans where his fa- 
ther was engaged in business, and part in 
New England. After his father’s death in 
1852, Thomas accepted work in a count- 
inghouse in New York, instead of con- 
tinuing in school and entering college. 
But he studied hard on his own initiative, 
and early began to write verse which at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. Soon he 
definitely decided to follow a literary 

(Continued on page 82) 





"After the Rain” 


The rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshine pours an airy flood; 

And on the church’s dizzy vane 
The ancient Cross is bathed in 


blood. 


From out the dripping ivy-leaves, 
Antiquely-carven, gray, and high, 

A dormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village like an eye. 


And now it glimmers in the sun, 
A globe of gold, a disc, a speck: 
And in the belfry sits a Dove 
With purple ripples on her neck. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Used by permission of. and arrangement with, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Pottery Making 
in Rural Schools 


CAROLINE WARE BUSHFIELD 


Formerly, Teacher, Stanton Rural School, 
Stanton, New Jersey 


HB WHO has not made mud pies in his 
childhood? It would be hard to find 
in any school a child who would not be de- 
lighted to play in moist, sticky clay. Many 
children. might try to give the moist clay 
a definite form or shape, such as a cup or 
shallow dish. The dish that they made as 
their first attempt, however, would prob- 
ably fall apart immediately. A certain 
number might persist in spite of first 
failures, and finally achieve something that 
looked like the object they had imagined. 

Perhaps only one or two in a whole 
room of children would grasp the idea that 
the clay was a substance which, if rightly 
manipulated, could, after many attempts, 
be molded into satisfying forms of use and 
beauty. 

When including clay work in the chil- 
dren’s activities in a rural school, it is 
necessary to decide just what use you wish 
to make of it. 

Clay work may be used simply to fur- 
nish busy work for the primary grades. 
Several purposes will be attained by this: 
a change of occupation, which must be 
given frequently to small pupils; the pleas- 
ure of co-operating; the training of eye 
and hand; and, in some cases, the motiva- 
tion for future pottery making. 

Pupils in the intermediate grades may 
practice making clay coils until they can 
make a shallow bowl that will really stick 
together; and from there go on to making 
crude cups and vases. These, when dried, 
are colored with crayons or water colors 
and shown at school exhibitions. In re- 
cent years this kind of work has been used 
and exhibited in connection with Indian 
projects. Objects made in this manner 
must be handled very carefully or they will 
crumble. 

The ultimate objective in clay work is 
to reach a point where some of the pupils 
really begin to understand the nature of 
clay—what can and cannot be done with 
it—and then keep trying to make, from 
models, forms that are worthy of being 
fired. This last objective is particularly 
difficult to reach in a country school, how- 
ever. 

In the first place, there is the matter of 
time, since a _ rural-school curriculum 
leaves little time for handwork; second, 
the matter of space, or rather the lack of 
it, since there is generally no suitable place 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Clay Tiles Showing Several Shapes and Designs 





Clay Animals Modeled in Relief and in the Round 
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Children's Clay Models of Various Shelters Used by Man 


— How to Teach Geography 


W. B. TOWNSEND 
Curriculum Consultant, Tempe, Arizona 


@ IF THE new social-studies curricu- 

lum is to be a success, our teachers 
must gain a new conception of the pur- 
pose of this program. The objective is 
not to teach certain facts but rather to 
help the child develop an understanding 
of certain geographic generalizations and 
use them to solve contemporary social and 
economic problems. 

The reader will note that the social- 
studies units suggested by the writer (in 
an article last month and in another in 
the April issue) commence with the first 
grade and go through the sixth. All are 
geographic, if we accept the definition of 
geography as “a study of man’s relation- 
ship to his environment.” The writer 
does not believe in developing history 
units in the first six grades, but, if the 
teacher is required to do so, she should re- 
member that the units should be func- 
tional (useful). The only way that the 
writer was able to make history func- 
tional was to use the units to show how 
the geographic generalizations have ap- 
plied to life all through the ages. ~ 

The poorest teaching that the writer 
saw, as he visited schools all over the coun- 
try, was in the field of geography. Neith- 
er teachers nor pupils were really enjoying 
their experiences. The writer has found 
that this condition can be changed very 
easily if the teachers are given six years to 
do the job that they are now expected to 
do in two or three years, and if a different 
approach is used. Certainly there is no 
reason to wait until the fourth or fifth 
grade to start these experiences. The idea 
that one could not have geography in the 
primary grades is due to two traditions: 
(1) that primary teachers have all they 
can do to teach children to read; (2) that 
geographic concepts are too complicated 
for primary children. As regards the first, 
it is usually admitted that children can 
learn to read stories about their immediate 
environment just as well as they can learn 
to read nursery tales, if not better. The 
second idea was mainly the product of 
theorizing, and has been disproved by the 
activities of children in many schools. 

If one were given the chance to plan a 
social-studies curriculum, the writer feels 
one should follow somewhat the plan rec- 
ommended above, rather than any plan 
which takes for granted that nothing 
worth while can be done in the primary 
grades. ; 

If, however, a teacher must follow an 
old-fashioned course of study, and use a 
regular set of geography texts, she can at 
least use a different approach, and can 


34 


develop generalizations and behavior pat- 
terns rather than teach just facts. 

Modern psychology has shown us that 
children profit by new experiences only 
as they can associate them with those that 
they have had before. Most writers of 
textbooks in the field of geography have 
had this in mind when they developed 
their series. Usually Book One, for the 
third grade, has to do with the child’s im- 
mediate environment; Book Two con- 
trasts the child’s home environment with 
that of children in other lands; and 
Book Three starts with a study of the 
western hemisphere. Psychologically this 
approach is sound. The writer suggests 
that the content of Book One should be 
used in the first and second grades, and 
that of Book Two in the second and third 
grades, and then the teacher is ready to 
introduce a new content and approach in 
the fourth grade. 

However, if her pupils have had no 
such preliminary work, the fourth-grade 
teacher should proceed as follows. (1) 
Spend a month on a Community Life 
Unit,’ giving the child some conception 
of the way people live in the United 
States. (2) Spend three weeks on a Japa- 
nese Unit and three weeks on a Dutch 
Unit, helping the child to gain some con- 
ception of the way people live in other 
countries. After these three units are fin- 
ished, he is ready for the regular fourth- 
grade units. 

Inasmuch as it is advisable for the child 
to see how man has been able to control, 
and adjust himself to, nature in his own 
immediate environment before he studies 
other regions, the writer tried to find some 
way to develop an interest in this local 
environment. After trying many differ- 
ent methods the following approach was 
found to be very satisfactory. The work 
described was done in a fourth grade in 
Alamosa, Colorado, under the direction 
of Helen Wilson and Beulah Milyard. 


1 See article in THe INstructor, September 1934, 
“The Community and the Family.” 


Each of the five units which were devel- 
oped during the year will be described 
briefly. About a month was spent on each 
of the first three units. If necessary, all 
three could be developed in a month. 


Unrr ONE 


Problem: How did the world and man 
come to be? 

Approach: The first day of school the 
teacher said to the group, “I found a very 
interesting book which I think you will 
enjoy.” She then proceeded to read from 
Hillyer’s A Child’s Geography of the 
World. After a few days she asked the 
group why they thought it would be a 
good thing for them to know something 
about how the world was formed. Several 
children suggested that it would be use- 
ful, for then they would know how the 
United States, and particularly Colorado, 
came to have its present form, and that it 
might also give them some idea as to what 
might happen in the future. 

Analyzing the problem; gathering and 
organizing information: At this time the 
books for this unit were passed out and 
everyone started to read. (If books can- 
not be purchased, the teacher can furnish 
all the information necessary by reading 
from Hillyer, and having the class work 
as one committee.) After a week the 
unit problem was analyzed as follows: 
How did our earth get its present shape? 
What was the first kind of life? How did 
man come to be? 

Partial and final presentations by com- 
mittees: Each committee did research on 
its own problem and contributed to two 
illustrated booklets. The first was en- 
titled “How the World Was Formed and 
How Man Came to Be Here,” and the 
second, “How Did Colorado Come to 
Have Its Present Physical Features?” 


Unit Two 


Problem: How did primitive man learn 
to adapt himself to his environment so 
that he was able to satisfy his needs? 

Approach: ‘The previous unit led into 
this one without any difficulty. All the 
teacher did was to put out another group 
of books. If the teacher could have only 
one book, either Hillyer’s A Child’s His- 
tory of the World, or Coffman’s The 
Child’s Story of the Human Race would 
be good. 

Committee groups: The class found 
that there were several kinds of primitive 
men, and so they decided to gather infor- 
mation about four types: cave men, tree 
dwellers, lake dwellers, and herdsmen. 
Each of the four committees was to try to 
answer the following questions. How did 
primitive people obtain food, clothing, 
and shelter? How did they travel and 
communicate with others? What did they 
learn which helped them raise their stand- 
ard of living? 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Three Review Tests 


A LANGUAGE TEST 


LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


Professor of English Literature, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia 


I. Use the proper form of sit or set. 

1. He the vase on the mantel. 

2. I near the door. 

3. The woman __..._. the child in the 
corner and it... there for an hour. 

4. still. 

§. The coat did not 
him. 

G Tie wet the hen on thirteen eggs. 

7. The hen refused to 

8. ting hens. 

9, here. 

10. The basket of apples is 

corner. 


well on 


__ in the 


II. Use the proper form of lie or lay. 
.. on the couch for sev- 
eral hours. 
2. He __........ the book on the tabie. 
3. He has... there for a long time. 
4. When I saw the pen it was _. 
exactly where I had a 
5. As the watch is my son’s, I... 
it on his desk. 
6. She - 
treetops. 
7. I noticed the books 
table. 
8. The lost hat 
for over a week. 
9. Where shall I 
10. I found it 


.. there gazing up at the 
on the 


in the meadow 


in the grass. 


Ill. Underline the word in each group 
which means the opposite of the first 
word, 
1. happy, angry, sad, lazy, sick. 
2. strength, weakness, idleness, glad- 
ness, peace. 
3, poverty, pain, error, wealth, health. 
4. absence, gloom, fright, presence, ex- 
citement. 
§. high, weak, tired, wide, low. 
6. narrow, deep, wide, low, tall. 
7. old, contrary, kind, weak, young. 
8. many, several, few, more, most. 
9. strong, tall, stupid, weak, lazy. 
10. quick, bright, bashful, wild, slow. 
11. small, high, tall, large, weak. 
12. difficult, hard, easy, tiresome, long. 
13. sweet, stale, unpleasant, sour, fresh. 
14. noisy, loud, quiet, busy, peaceful. 
15. sorrow, joy, peace, strife, regret. 
16. give, sell, beg, take, buy. 
17. rich, old, sick, weak, poor. 
18. health, strength, poverty, pain, sick- 
ness. 
19. tall, high, short, thin, fat. 
20. true, honest, faithful, careful, false. 


IV. Correct the errors in the following 
sentences. 
1. The balloon busted. 
2. He told me hisself. 
3. He rung the bell. 
4. I seen the parade coming down the 
street. 
5. He swum across the river twice. 
6. He fell off of the fence. 
7. He brought the bicycle in the room 
8. John run all the way to school. 
9. It belongs to we girls. 
10. We have already saw a robin on the 
lawn. 
11. I have saw it more than once. 
12. Me and John ran a race. 
13. He give me a dollar. 
14. He has came home again. 
t5. The paper has been tore. 
16. He sét there and waited. 
- John learned me how to ride a bicy- 
cle. 
18. I brung it with me. 
19. Mr. Brown he told me to sit there. 


20. You hadn’t ought to have done it. 
(For key, see page 76) 


UNITED STATES PRESIDENTS 


MILTON C. EASTMAN 
Principal, Long Point Grade School, Long Point, Illinois 


I. If the statement is true, write T; if 
false, write F. 

1. Gold was discovered in California 
during the administration of James K. 
Polk. 

2. James Madison was president during 
the Spanish-American War. 

3. Andrew Jackson was known as “Old 
Hickory.” 

4. Theodore Roosevelt was head of the 
“Rough Riders.” 

§. Thomas Jefferson was the author of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

6. James Monroe was the fifth presi- 
dent of the United States. 

7. The Erie Canal was built during the 
administration of Zachary Taylor. © 

8. Ulysses S. Grant was a Democrat. 

9. Herbert Hoover was food adminis- 
trator in the United States during the 
World War. 

10. Grover Cleveland succeeded James 
A. Garfield as president. 


Il. After the number of each president’s 
name, put the letter of the item in the list 
below that is associated with him. 

. James Monroe 

. Martin Van Buren 

. Andrew Jackson 

. Theodore Roosevelt 

. Abraham Lincoln 

. Franklin Roosevelt 


7. James Madison 
8. James K. Polk 


a) Opening of the Panama Canal 

b)- National Recovery Act 

c) War of 1812 

d) Purchase of Florida 

e) Spoils system 

f) Mexican War 

g) Panic of 1837 

h) Emancipation Proclamation 
(For key, see page 76) 


AN ARITHMETIC TEST 


HOPE MITCHENER 
Teacher, Consolidated Schools, Wakenda, Missouri 


I. If the statement is true, write T; if 
false, write F. 

1. The answer in multiplication is 
called the product. 

2. Perimeter means the distance around 
a figure. 

3. If- you know the weights of five 
people, you add and subtract to find their 
average weight. 

4. The answer to an addition problem 
is called the quotient. 

§. In dividing by a fraction, invert the 
dividend. 

6. Add the subtrahend to the remain- 
der to check a subtraction problem. 

7. If you know the cost of five articles, 
you can find the cost of one article by 
dividing. 

8. The area of a rectangle 5 feet long 
and 3 feet wide is 15 square feet. 

9. If you know the cost of one article, 
multiply to find the cost of five articles. 

10. Twelve sixths is a mixed number. 
11. One fourth is a proper fraction. 


II. Underline the correct process to use in 
solving each problem. 
1. Find the cost of 10 acres of land at 
$100 an acre. 
add divide multiply 
2. I spent $2.80. How much change 
should I receive from a $10 bill? 
divide subtract add 
3. What will 5 bushels of peaches cost 
at $1.35 a bushel? 
multiply add divide 
4. A car goes 600 miles in 15 hours. 
What was the average rate per hour? 
subtract divide multiply 
5. A boy worked 4 hours Monday, 
3 hours Tuesday, 5 hours Wednesday, 
6 hours Thursday, and 2 hours Friday. 
What was the average number of hours 
he worked per day? 
add and divide = add and multiply 
6. How much change should one re- 
ceive from a $5 bill after buying 25 
pounds of sugar at 5 cents a pound? 
add and subtract multiply and subtract 
(For key, see page 76) 
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ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK AND PICTURE SECTION 


HM HOW the world is fed, clothed, and housed is a 
topic of never-failing interest to pupils of all ages. 
MERCHANT SHIPS G AIL The story of the production and transportation of prod- 
ucts will develop the child’s appreciation of the world’s 
ROUND THE WORLD workers who play such an important part in providing 
us with the material things of our daily life. 
Plates I-XII of this section are devoted to a study of world trade. 
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~ Trading with the World 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


@ TRADE has been of fundamental im- 

portance throughout the history of 
the world. The Phoenicians were great 
sailors and traders. The Roman Empire 
carried on an exchange of commodities 
with the entire known world, from west- 
ern Europe into Asia. One of the chief 
outcomes of the Crusades in the Middle 
Ages was the establishment of trade be- 
tween Europe and the Orient; and it was 
through the search for a shorter route to 
India that America was discovered. 

Modern commerce differs in many ways 
from that of the 1500’s. Steamships have 
replaced sailing vessels; cargoes are larger, 
and include a greater variety of products. 
In the trading of goods between countries, 
the United States plays an important part. 
It buys many things from other nations; 
it exports many of its own products. 

By a study of trade in the community, 
and of common commodities which enter 
into world trade, the child may acquire 
an insight into the life of the world. He 
may become more acutely aware of the 
interdependence of nations. 

[Sample study lessons for primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades will be 
found on Plates IV, VI, and X, while sug- 
gestions for teaching the unit on each of 


these grade levels will be found below. ] 


Suggested Procedure 
for Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. A definite knowledge of local crops 
and local retail trade. 

2. An understanding of why foreign 
articles are in local stores. 

3. A clear idea of community interde- 
pendence. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. Where the milkman gets the milk he 
delivers. 

2. Where we get bananas. 

3. The meat market. 

4. The shoe store. 

5. The hardware store. 

C. Desired attitudes— 

1. An understanding and appreciation 
of the work done by others. 

2. An understanding and appreciation 
of the fact that people work together to 
provide one another’s needs. 

D. Activities— 

A few activities are suggested at the 
end of each lesson. These should be great- 
ly enlarged upon. Other activities corre- 
lating with the unit follow. 

1. Old rhymes and jingles pertaining 
to trade should be read. Let the children 


PLATE I 


use them in play, and make drawings to 

illustrate them. 

2. Encourage the children to make 
verses about trade or tradespeople. 
3. Such games could be played as “The 

Muffin Man” and “What’s Your Trade?” 
4. Occupation songs could be sung and 

dramatized. 

E. Bibliography— 

Dopp, Katharine E.: Bobby and Betty 
with the Workers (Rand McNally). 
Stories, colorful illustrations, riddles, 
rhymes, and games. 

Miller, Jane: Jimmy, the Groceryman 
(Houghton Mifflin). Simple, accurate 
information about community life. 
Attractive illustrations. 

Smith, Nila Banton: At Home and Away 
(Silver Burdett). Stories of city and 
country life and traveling experiences. 

In City and Country (Silver Bur- 
dett). Stories of community life. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Intermediate Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To gain a knowledge of some things 
the United States must import to supply 
its needs. 

2. To understand the interdependence 
of nations through a study of raw mate- 
rials needed in the United States. 

3. To prepare a way for an under- 
standing of how and why the United 
States has become one of the world’s 
greatest manufacturing nations. 

B. Titles for supplementary study lessons 
and problems— 

1. Where coffee comes from. 

2. What chemicals we import and why. 

3. Petroleam—How much do we im- 
port? How much do we export? 

4. How our imports get to us. 

5. How these imports are carried to 
different parts of the United States—rail- 
roads, waterways, highways, and airplane 
routes. 

C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To interpret text facts. 

2. To use simple statistics and graphs. 

3. To read maps—population, rainfall, 
or political. 

D. Desired habits— 

1. Consulting map immediately when 
reading about a new place. 

2. Seeking information from pictures. 

3. Checking the information gained 
through study of pictures and maps by 
reference to authorities. 


Plates I-XII of this section are 
devoted to a study of world trade. 


E. Activities— 

Besides the activities at the end of each 
lesson, the following are suggested. 

1. Take a trip to a railroad station, a 
freight yard, or a ship dock. How is the 
freight handled and packed? 

2. Make maps showing trade routes of 
various raw materials studied. 

F. Bibliography— 

Allen, Nellie B.: The United States 
(Ginn). Natural resources and indus- 
tries as related to other countries. 

Fairgrieve, James; and Young, Ernest: 
The World (Appleton-Century). A 
study of various industries and peoples, 

Miller, Edith M.; and others: Some Great 
Commodities (Doubleday Doran). A 
book for the teacher’s use, dealing with 
international trade. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To understand the economic inter- 
dependence of countries and peoples. 

2. To understand the importance of 
exports to the people of the United States. 

3. To realize the magnitude of the 
manufacturing in the United States. 

4. To discover how scientific inven- 
tions have changed people’s lives. 

B. Desired habits to be gained— 

1. Using a variety of sources including 
maps and graphs for information. 

2. Rereading material to evaluate ideas 
gained in study and discussions. 

3. Holding conclusions as tentative un- 
til all available information has been thor- 
oughly studied. 

C. Desired attitudes— 

1. Greater sympathy and understand- 
ing of peoples based on a realization of 
their economic problems. 

2. An appreciation of the important 
part that natural resources and modern 
inventions have played to produce the 
present ranking of the United States. 

D. Activities— 

1. Take a trip to a factory. Learn 
what raw materials are used, where they 
come from, and how they are transported 
to the factory. Learn where the finished 
product is marketed and how it is trans- 
ported. 

2. If you can get to a seaport, make 2 
trip to a freight dock. Learn what is be- 
ing exported and imported, and where 
each is going to or from where it came. 

3. Visit the freight yards of a railroad. 
Learn what is being shipped, where it is 
going, and why. 

E. Bibliography— 

Com pton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Huntington, Ellsworth; and others: Busi- 
ness Geography (Wiley). For the 
teacher’s use. 

Rugg, Harold O.: An Introduction to 

American Civilization (Ginn). 
World Book (Quarrie). 
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F C. Allen, from Ewing Galloway a ; “ Wide World Photos 
This man, buying a saw in a hardware store, is Large freighters are engaged in transporting 
part of the great pageant of world trade. products between ports on the Great Lakes. 


Publishers Photo Service 
Freight and express are carried by rail from one 
part of the country to another. 
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DIVISION 


R. I. Nesmith 
Regular air-express service is available between large centers of population. Shipping goods 
by airplane is, of course, the speediest and most expensive means of transportation. 


Ewing Galloway 
Refrigerator cars make it possible for meat to be 
sent many hundreds of miles away. 


SEE 


C. P. Cushing, from R. I. Nesmith Ewing Galloway H. Armstrong Roberts 
Wherever there are highways, trucks may be Great seaports, like Buenos Aires, are busy Trucks make possible the quick transportation of milk 
used to transport goods. centers of world trade. from farm to city. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Trade in Our Community Life 


LEsson I 
A Visit To a Dry-Goops STORE 


1. Where does Mother go to buy her 
dresses? 


2. Where does Father go to buy his’ 


suits? 

3. What are girls’ dresses made of? 

4. What kind of trousers do boys wear 
in winter? 


Mother wanted to buy Betty and John 
some new clothes. 

She took them to a dry-goods store. 

A saleswoman came up to them and 
said, “May I show you something?” 

“Yes, please. I wish to look at boys’ 
suits,” said Mother. 

The saleswoman said, “Do you want a 
wool suit?” 

Mother said, “Yes, John will wear this 
suit in cold weather.” 

The saleswoman went away to find 
some suits for John. 

“Why do I wear 9 wool suit in winter 
Mother?” asked John. 

“To keep you warm,” said Mother. 

“What is wool, Mother?” asked Betty. 

“Do you remember the sheep we saw on 
the hillside the other day? That white 
curly coat on the sheep was wool. Men 
cut the wool off the sheep in the summer. 
The sheep would be too warm with that 
heavy coat.” 

“But, Mother, that didn’t look like a 
suit of clothes,” said John. 

“No. The wool is made into thread. 
Then the thread is made into cloth. It 
is done in big buildings in the cities.” 

“But the sheep weren’t in the cities,” 
said Betty. 

“No, dear, the sheep live on farms in 
the country. They eat grass there. They 
have plenty of room to run, too. When 
their wool is clipped, it is sent to the cities 
to be made into cloth.” 

The saleswoman brought some suits for 
John to try on. 

“T like this one, Mother,” said John. 

“Will it wear well?” asked Mother. 

“Yes, it will wear very well,” said the 
saleswoman. 

“We shall take this suit, then, please,” 
said Mother. 

“May I show you anything else, mad- 
am?” asked the saleswoman. 

“Yes, I wish to look at little girls’ 
dresses,” said Mother. 

“Come this way,” said the saleswoman. 

As they walked along, Betty asked, 
“Are these dresses woolen, Mother?” 

“No, dear, they are cotton.” 

“What is cotton, Mother?” asked Betty. 

“Cotton grows ona plant. It grows in 
the South where it is warm.” 

“Is your dress cotton, Mother?” 


“No, my dress is silk.” 

“Does that grow on a plant, too?” 
asked John. 

“No, John,” said Mother. “Silk is made 
from the cocoons of silkworms.” 

“Where do silkworms live, Mother?” 
asked Betty. 

“Not in our country, Betty. The silk 
has to come to us on a ship.” 

“Here are the dresses, madam,” said the 
saleswoman. 

Betty saw a blue cotton dress with 
white dots. 

“T like that dress, Mother,” said Betty. 

“It is pretty, Betty,” said Mother. 
“May she try it on?” 

“Certainly,” said the saleswoman. 

The dress fitted Betty. 

Mother liked the dress. Betty liked the 
dress. Mother bought the dress. 


Things to do— 

1. Take a trip to a dry-goods store. 
Notice the window decorations. See how 
goods that are sold by the yard are placed 
on the counters. Go to the dress depart- 
ment to see how girls’ dresses are dis- 
played. Look at boys’ suits also. 

2. Make a dry-goods store. Make your 
counters out of large pasteboard boxes. 
Use small cardboard boxes or blocks for 
the furniture. Cut dresses and suits from 
pictures in papers or magazines. Take 
turns being customers, saleswomen, or 
clerks. (This helps the children to learn, 
through vivid play experiences, to be in- 
telligent, courteous customers when they 
find themselves in a real situation. ) 


Lesson II 
Jacx’s Day IN THE GROCERY STORE 


1. Where does Mother buy the eggs you 
eat for breakfast? 

2. Where does the groceryman get the 
eggs he sells? 

3. Do you know where oranges grow? 

4. How many eggs make a dozen? 

5. How many quarts are in a peck? 


Jack was up very early one morning. 

His mother said, “Why are you up so 
early, Jack?” 

Jack said, “Uncle Jim said that I might 
help him in his grocery store today.” 

““How nice!” said Mother. 

“Good-by, Mother,” called Jack as he 
hurried away. 

Uncle Jim was waiting on a woman 
customer when Jack ran into the store. 

She said, “I want a pound of butter.” 

“Do you need potatoes?” asked Uncle 
Jim. 

“Yes, I’il take a peck. How much are 
your Florida oranges?” 

“Thirty-five cents a dozen.” 

“T’ll take two dozen, please.” 

“Anything else, madam?” 

Plates I-XII of this section are 


devoted to a study of world trade. 
[See Plate II for Suggested Procedure. | 


“That is all today, thank you,” said the 
woman. 

“Here comes a large truck, Uncle Jim,” 
called Jack, who was looking out of the 
door. 

“That is the egg man’s truck,” said 
Uncle Jim. 

The egg man came into the store. 

“Good morning, Mr. Brown. How 
many eggs do you need today?” he asked. 

“Good morning, Mr. Smith. One-half 
case of large eggs, and one case of small 
eggs,” said Uncle Jim. 

Jack helped Mr. Smith carry the eggs 
in from the truck. 

“Where do you get your eggs, Mr. 
Smith?” asked Jack. 

“These eggs came from my poultry 
farm in the country,” said the egg man. 
“Come out to our farm some day. I will 
show you my chickens and eggs.” 

Jack thought he would like to do that. 

Then another truck came up. 

Jack ran out to the truck. He looked 
inside the truck when the man opened the 
side door. 

Jack saw cartons and cartons of butter. 
Each pound of butter in the cartons was 
wrapped in a waxed paper box. 

The butter man took a carton of butter 
with him into the store. 

“Good morning, Mr. Brown. Here is 
your carton of butter. Do you need any 
tub butter today?” 

“Not today,” said Uncle Jim. 

“What is tub butter?” asked Jack. 

“Tt is butter that comes in a wooden 
tub. A piece is cut off and weighed when 
it is sold,” said Uncle Jim. 

“Did the butter man pack all this but- 
ter?” asked Jack. 

“Oh, no!” said Uncle Jim. “It was all 
done by machinery.” 

Just then a man carrying a big book in 
his hand came into the store. He was a 
salesman from the wholesale grocery. 

“Good morning, Mr. Brown,” he said. 
“What do you need today?” 

“T shall find out,” said Uncle Jim. 

“What is a wholesale grocery?” asked 
Jack of the salesman. 

“Tt is a big store-where a grocer can buy 
things to sell to his customers.” 

“Does Uncle Jim go to your store?” 
asked Jack. 

“No, he tells me what he needs,” said 
the salesman. “I write it in my book. In 
a few days a truck brings the groceries.” 

“Where does the wholesale grocery get 
its groceries?” asked Jack. 

“They come from many different coun- 
tries, north, south, east, and west.” 

Jack was tired when he returned home 
that evening. But he had had a fine day. 


Things to do— 

1. Visit a grocery store or a meat mar- 
ket. 

2. Make a book about a grocery store. 
Draw pictures for your book. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts J. G. Allen & Son, from R. I. Nesmith 


Perhaps sheep in Argentina, Australia, The poultryman or the general farmer finds a ready market for the 


4 or Montana gave wool for these garments. eggs which fine hens like these produce in abundance. 
‘ublishers Photo Service 


Cotton from which your dress is made 
might have grown in this cotton field. 


Ewing Galloway 
Millions of people depend upon a bountiful harvest of potatoes. 
This vegetable is found on dinner tables around the world. 


Ewing Galloway 
In this grocery store, food products from many places are for sale. What foods from 
the United States might children in Switzerland be eating? 


on ' _ . ? ° ; 

H. Armstrong Roberts ; Publishers Photo Service R. I. Nesmith 

In an eastern meat market one may buy fresh beef from Texas, for Oranges grown extensively in California This thick sheep fleece will soon be 
meat may be safely shipped long distances in refrigerator cars. and Florida are shipped everywhere. made into woolen goods, yarn, or batting. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Two Imported Raw Materials 


Lesson I 
THe ROMANCE OF THE SILKWORM 


1. What 


mean? 


does the word “import” 
“Export”? 


2. What do we mean when we speak - 


of “raw” silk? 

3. Which country pays more for labor, 
Japan or the United States? Italy or the 
United States? 

4. Why does the United States import 
most of its raw silk? 


The United States leads the world in the 
quantity of silk manufactured. It im- 
ports most of its raw silk, however, from 
Japan, China, and Italy. These countries 
do not pay so much for their labor as we 
do in our country. In California, on irri- 
gated lands, some silkworms were recently 
raised. Possibly this industry will grow 
there. 

China was the first country to cultivate 
the silkworm. This was started about 
twenty centuries before the time of 
Christ. There is an interesting legend 
about the origin of this industry. A Chi- 
nese empress called Si-Ling-Shi lived in 
Hang-Chow-Foo, about 2600 B.c. One 
day, while sitting in her garden, she be- 
came intensely interested in a caterpillar 
that was spinning a beautiful cocoon 
about its body on the branch of a mul- 
berry tree. She asked the emperor for 
more of the caterpillars. She is supposed 
to have raised the silkworms in her grove 
of mulberry trees, cared for the eggs, and 
learned to reel silk from the cocoons and 
weave it into fabric. 

The Chinese kept their method of mak- 
ing silk a secret for over two thousand 
years. They established a large trade with 
other people of Asia. 

It is thought, however, that a Chinese 
princess carried silkworm eggs in her head- 
dress when she went to India to be mar- 
ried in about a.p. 300. Four Chinese girls 
are supposed to have taught the secret 
to Japan even before that. In the sixth 
century, history tells us, the Emperor 
Justinian, who was then ruler of the Ro- 
man Empire, bribed two Persian monks to 
go to China and bring him some silkworm 
eggs. They brought them in their hollow 
bamboo staves. 

In about a.p. 800, Spain learned the in- 
dustry through the Moors, some people 
from Africa who conquered Spain. The 
news spread to Italy in about a.p. 1100. 
Today Italv, France, Japan, China, India, 
Persia, and Turkey are the only countries 
that export raw silk. -Japan, China, and 
Italv lead, in the order named. 

Silkworms have to be carefully cared 
for, or they will die. (There are wild silk- 
worms, but their silk is not so beautiful as 


that from cultivated worms.) The silk- 
worm caterpillar is hatched from a tiny 
egg. At first it is only about one eighth 
of an inch long. As soon as it is hatched, 
it immediately begins feeding greedily on 
the leaves of the white mulberry tree. For 
about five weeks it eats daily its own 
weight in finely chopped mulberry leaves. 
During this time it sheds its skin four 
times. At the end of five weeks it has 
grown to be three inches long and half an 
inch thick. 

Now it stops eating, since it is full- 
grown. It begins, then, to spin its cocoon. 
A fine silk thread comes out of two tiny 
holes near its mouth. At the end of 
twenty-four hours, enough silk has been 
spun to cover the body. In about three 
days, the cocoon is complete. 

The process of. unwinding the silk re- 
quires a great deal of skill. Fibers of silk 
from several cocoons are run through the 
eye of a large needle and are then wound 
upon a reel. When a bunch of silk is 
taken off the reel and twisted, it is called a 
“hank” or skein of raw silk. 

Most of our silk factories are in the east. 
To supply the mills and factories of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
New York, many million dollars’ worth 
of raw silk is imported. 


Things to do— 

1. On an outline map of the world, lo- 
cate the countries that supply raw silk. 
Trace the route that would be taken from 
one of these countries to the United States. 
Name the port from which the ship would 
sail; the waters it would sail on; the port 
in the United States where it would land. 
Name and locate on your map the prin- 
cipal silk-manufacturing states in the 
United States. 

2. Make a picture book telling the sto- 
ry of the silkworm. 

3. Look up how silk is manufactured in 
the United States. Make a report to the 
class of what you have learned. 


Lesson II 
CANE SUGAR—OuR GREATEST IMPORT 


1. How many times a day do you eat 
sugar? 

2. How many things can you name 
that have sugar in them? 

3. Would it be hard to live without 
sugar? 


Sugar has been used since very early 


times. It was produced in India during 
the first century. For hundreds of years 
it was used as a medicine or a very special 
food. When the Arabs conquered Spain, 
they showed the Spaniards how to grow 
sugar cane. The Arabs had brought this 
plant over to Mesopotamia and Egypt 
from India. When Columbus discovered 
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America, European traders were carrying 
on a profitable trade with India in sugar 
and spices. 

The people of the United States use 
more sugar than is used in any other coun- 
try in the world. Each person is said to 
eat more than a hundred pounds in a year. 
This takes about one fourth of all the sug- 
ar raised in the world. 

Much sugar cane is grown in Louisiana 
and some in other southern states; and 
quantities of beet sugar are produced in 
the West. But the total amount is far 
short of our needs, and consequently tons 
of raw sugar are imported every year. 

Much cane sugar comes from Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 
Cuba produces more sugar than any other 
country in the world. India, Java, and 
Brazil also grow large quantities. 

Sugar cane will thrive only where the 
soil is fertile, the weather is warm, and 
much moisture is easily obtained. In 
places where there is not sufficient rain- 
fall, sugar cane has been raised success- 
fully by irrigation. 

Have you ever seen a sugar-cane plan- 
tation? Sugar cane grows so tall that a 
man on horseback might be completely 
hidden in a sugar-cane field. It has a thick, 
solid root. From this grow many straight 
stems about ten or fifteen feet in height. 
Each stem is an inch or two thick. Long 
narrow leaves grow from the stalk, clus- 
tering together at the top. 

Usually the cane is cut by hand. Many 
men are employed. Each one has a large 
steel knife with a small hook on the back. 
The stalks are cut close to the ground. 
The leaves are stripped off with the 
hook. The stalks are then stacked in heaps 
and packed in carts, trucks, rail cars, or 
ships to be sent to the cane mill or sugar 
factory. Here the juice is extracted, and, 
through various processes, raw sugar is 
produced. 

The raw sugar goes to a refinery, which 
is located in a seaport city. Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, and San Francisco all 
import much raw sugar and send away 
the refined sugar. - Where do you think 
each of these places might get its raw 
sugar? 


Things to do— 

1. Hunt up the story of how sugar is 
refined. Report to class. 

2. Make a booklet, telling the story of 
sugar from the time it is planted until it 
reaches your table. Illustrate your book- 
let. 

3. Plan a trip from your home to a sug- 
ar plantation in Louisiana. Tell how you 
would travel, what states you would go 
through, what rivers you would see. 

4. Make a sugar-plantation scene. (Use 
a wooden frame covered with paper. 
Paint background; make figures and 
plants out of cardboard.) 
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Publishers Photo Service 
Here are bales of fiberboard made from bagasse, the waste fiber left 
er the sweet juice is extracted from the sugar cane. 


Eu ng Galloway 
The stalks of sugar cane on this Louisiana plantation are being cut, and the leaves 
trimmed, preparatory to being sent to a mill to have the juice extracted. 


Wendell McRae, from R. I, Nesmith 


One of the products which grocery stores sell in large quantities 
is sugar. This grocer is including a large sack in an order. 


Publishers Photo Service 


Powerful machinery is used in sugar mills. These mighty gears are responsible 
for crushing ten tons of sugar cane a minute. 


3 a : SS . 
4 ide World Photos bwing Galloway Pubtishers Photo Service 


This girl is feeding fresh mulberry The cocoons that these silkworms spin Some of the silk produced in Japan is used there, but many bales 
leaves to hundreds of silkworms. provide the raw silk of commerce. exported to the United States for manufacture. 


£ =~ Galloway :, Lublishers Photo Service 
Yards of shimmering silk, the product of the busy silkworm, are for sale Many an aviator, forced because of difficulties to abandon his plane, has 
in the stores; and silk garments may be purchased ready-made. landed safely by means of a parachute made of silk. 
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Transportation Motifs in Handcraft 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of AY Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


M THE idea of transportation can inspire many handcraft Bore a hole %” in diameter and 2” deep in the poplx 
activities, some of which are described here. Any one of wood which has been shaped for the hull (see illustration) 
them might develop into a summer hobby. Insert the 10”x 54” dowel stick perpendicularly for the m 
Stenciling— and glue. For the boom, attach the 9”x 34” dowel stick t 
When making stencils, do not let the parts of the design the mast with interlocking screw eyes a short distance above 
touch each other. Draw design on stencil paper. If it is a the hull. Tack a triangular-shaped sail] to the mast. Tie jt 
balanced design, fold paper and cut with scissors. If the with string to the boom. Paint the boat. Put a pennant x 
design is not balanced, thumbtack paper to wood or linoleum the top of the mast if desired. 
and cut with a sharp knife. To make stencil pa- 
per, give a heavy paper two coats of shellac on 
both sides. Let it dry between coats. 


Thumbtack stencil on cloth or paper. With 
a stiff brush, paint the cloth wherever it shows 
through the stencil. Be very careful not to have 
too much paint on your brush. Wait until the 
paint has dried before taking off the stencil. Lift j 
it off carefully. In printing a large textile, many 
different stencils may be repeated at proper spac- : 
ing to give a feeling of rhythm. 

} 


. 














Constructing a sailboat— 

For a sailboat you will need a piece of poplar 
wood 5”x 9”x1” for the hull; two dowel sticks 
—one 10”x 5” for the mast, the other 9x 34” 
for the boom; a piece of cloth for the sail; two 
screw eyes; tacks; string; glue; and sapdpaper. 



























































Constructing a wheelbarrow— 

A wheelbarrow can be made for a toy 
or to carry vegetables from the garden. 
Shape each of the two side pieces at one 
end for handles, and at the opposite end to 
support the wheel. Use a wheel from a 
old play wagon; or have one cut from 
wood at a lumberyard, with a hole bored 
through the center for inserting the axle. 
Fasten side pieces to bottom and end piects 
so that all joints are tight. Insert axl 
through wheel and screw it to side piects 
Be sure that there is enough space between 
front end of wheelbarrow and wheel 
allow wheel to turn easily. Fasten legs 
rear end of body. Paint the wheelbarrow 
a bright color. 
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A wall hanging in cross-stitch— 2 - oul 
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An attractive wall hanging may be designed in individual q gen seorcondncnnceonooeegen onan DERN 
squares worked in cross-stitch, with a cross-stitch border to 4% x Si 
unify the designs. A running stitch and small picots form a x Y x zr 
simple edge. + Z % fp 

On squared paper make a simple design. If close-woven 4X x ‘e ty } « 
cloth is used, trace or draw your design carefully on the mate- , x : x : x ‘n> Mock ~> BL 
riul. A coarse-woven material, where the threads are far enough % ee x o cca 2 
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Silhouettes in metal— 
A pleasing wall decoration can be made 

— by cutting a silhouette from light-weight 

sheet metal or heavy metal foil. The de- 

sign must be joined to the margin in sev- 
or a toy eral places. Use a razor blade to cut metal 
garden. foil; for heavier metals use a twenty- 
$ at one penny nail sharpened to a cutting edge 
e end to and held at an angle (see illustration). 
from an Instead of cutting away the background 
it from you may give it a punched effect by ham- 
le bored mering it with a nail. Fasten silhouette 
he axle. to a wooden back. 
d pieces The book end shown can be made of 
ert axle wood. A ship design, cut from soft lead, 
e pieces may be attached by small staples. Since 
between lead bends easily, the sails can be curved, 
vheel to if desired, and stapled only at the points. 
1 legs t0 The hull should be fastened firmly. 
Ibarrov Plates I-XII of this section are 

devoted to a study of world trade. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 
Factors in Present-Day Trade 


Lesson I 
How Macnuines Have REVOLUTIONIZED 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


1, What is a machine? 

2. Do you think machine work is bet- 
ter than hand work? Why, or why not? 

3. Why do we sometimes say we are 
living in “the machine age”? 


Have you ever thought about the many 
comforts you enjoy? Have you ever real- 
ized that most of us live in greater luxury 
than even kings did long ago? Could the 
fact that man has learned to use mechan- 
ical power have brought this about? 

In primitive times prehistoric man made 
tools, which he used with his own hands. 
Just before the time of history, man 
tamed animals and taught them to work 
for him. Later he captured men from 
other tribes and used them as slaves. 

Many hundreds of years later he made 
wind and water turn wheels for him. 
Then the steam engine was invented, 
which moved the wheels with greater ra- 
pidity. Man learned to use gasoline in 
engines to make greater power, and finally 
he harnessed electricity to carry power 
over long distances. When he invented 
machines to do his work, he used electric- 
ity to operate them. 

As a result we now have more food to 
eat, more time for pleasure, and more 
clothes at cheaper prices. How this all 
came about is an interesting story. 

Several men experimented with steam 
during the seventeenth century. James 
Watt made the first practical steam en- 
gine in 1781. Immediately, others began 
to use it and improve upon it. Robert 
Fulton invented the steamboat. Railroads 
began using steam to drive locomotives. 

It was found that engines driven by 
gasoline gave much more power, and that 
they could be made much smaller. Then 
Thomas Edison and a few other inven- 
tors harnessed electricity for man’s use. 
Among the many uses of electricity today 
are lighting homes and public buildings, 
running machines in homes and factories, 
and running printing presses. 

Power-driven machines have steadily 
changed the social habits of all civilized 
people. Before machines were invented, 
man had become very skillful with his 
hands, but the rate of production was 
necessarily slow. 

After the invention of the steam en- 
gine, inventions and improvements in ma- 
chinery came fast. As a natural result, 
production was vastly increased, and arti- 
cles were produced at less cost. 

In 1764, James Hargreaves invented the 
spinning jenny. In 1785, Dr. Edmund 
Cartwright made a weaving loom which 
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was operated by water power. In 1793, 
Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin. 
From this time on, constant improvement 
was made in the power looms. The textile 
industry changed from work in the homes 
to work in factories. Now machines make 
our dresses, underwear, stockings, suits, 
overcoats, gloves, hats, and shoes. 

Machines do a large part of our farm 
work. In early days, ground was plowed 
by hand. Before the invention of power- 
driven machines, grain was reaped by 
hand with sickle, scythe, and cradle. To- 
day, because of Cyrus McCormick’s reap- 
er, invented in 1831, one machine cuts, 
gathers, threshes, and sacks the grain as 
the machine moves across the field. Ma- 
chines are responsible for making the 
United States the world’s greatest farm- 
ing country. 

It is important that manufactured 
products and food get to the various parts 
of the world where they are needed. It is 
important that raw materials arrive at the 
factories. How has the power-driven 
machine helped in transportation? Robert 
Fulton’s steamboat is now replaced by 
fast-going modern ocean liners, and com- 
munities are bound together by a network 
of railroads and hishways. 


Things to do— 

1. Select the invention that interested 
you most as you read this story. Read all 
the material about that invention which 
you can find. Make a booklet about what 
you have read. Write stories for your 
booklet and draw pictures to illustrate 
your stories. 

2. Draw pictures to show the differ- 
ence in ships before and after the inven- 
tion of the power engine. 


Lesson II 
THE IMPORTANCE OF WHEAT 


1. Why is the United States such a 
great wheat-growing country? 

2. In what states is wheat grown? 

3. What cities are centers of flour 
milling? 

4. What water highway is there from 
the wheat fields to Atlantic seaports? 


Because products made from wheat 
flour are so nutritive and digestible, they 
have been one of the chief human foods 
down through the ages. In the early days, 
breadmaking was necessarily done in the 
family kitchen. Because of the invention 
of machinery and the use of large ovens, 
bakeries are now able to turn out thou- 
sands of loaves a day. Commercial baker- 
ies, therefore, have gradually taken over 
the laborious task of breadmaking. 

The transportation of wheat from the 
fields and of flour from the mills is of su- 
preme importance. The cheapest and best 

Plates I-XII of this section are 
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highway of trade to Buffalo is by means 
of the Great Lakes. From Buffalo the 
flour is shipped by rail or inland canal to 
New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. 

Minneapolis has long been the greatest 
milling center in the world because of its 
location between the wheat fields of the 
Northwest and the markets, and because 
the Mississippi River furnishes it water 
power. Buffalo has the largest grain el- 
evator in the world. In some recent years 
the output of Buffalo’s mills has exceeded 
that of Minneapolis. Other important 
milling centers are St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, and Duluth. 


Things to do— 

1. On a map of the United States color 
the sections which grow spring wheat 
with one color; and those which grow 
winter wheat, with another color. Locate 
the big milling centers. Show the routes 
from the wheat fields to the milling cen- 
ters in blue. Show the routes from the 
milling centers to seaports in red. 

2. Look up the story of milling wheat. 
Report to class. 


Lesson III 
How Banxs HELP 
MANUFACTURING AND TRADE 


1. How do the manufacturers obtain 
the money with which to carry on their 
business? 

2. How do shipping companies get the 
money to carry on their trade? 


Banks lend money to help carry on 
many kinds of trade. Our great national 
and international trade could not con- 
tinue without the aid of banks, so greatly 
do farming, building, and manufacturing 
depend upon them. 

People often need money to start or 
carry on a business enterprise. If the bank 
believes that they will pay the money 
back, it lends it to them. These borrow- 
ers have to pay for the use of the money. 
The payment is called interest. 

How does the bank get the money it 
iends? Some people have more money 
than they need to use right away. They 
often: deposit it in a-bank. It is not just 
put away in the vaults until the depositor 
wants it; the bank lends this money, as we 
have just learned. However, it does not 
lend all of the money which is deposited; 
it keeps some as a reserve for depositors to 
draw out. The money which the bank 
lends earns money to pay as interest to the 
depositor and to help the bank carry on its 
business. That is why the bank charges 
the borrower a higher rate of interest than 
it pays the depositor. 


Things to do— 

1. Visit a local bank. Learn about thé 
different departments and their duties. 

2. Find out what rate of interest this 
bank charges to loan money, and what 
rate it pays on savings accounts. 
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McCormick's reaper, invented in 1831, made it This spinning jenny, the first spinning machine, is 
possible to increase grain production. said to have started the factory era. 
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Philip D. Gendreau _ 
Millions of bushels of wheat raised in Canada, Russia, and the United States are 
exported. The combined thresher and harvester speeds the labor of the harvest. 
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One of the interesting 
chapters in the story of 
bread from the wheat field 
to the loaf is the delivery 
of flour at the terminal 

warehouse. Here it is Culver Service big 
shown being transferred Many are the wheels of industry turned by steam. For its practical 
on motor-drawn trailers application modern commerce is indebted to James Watt. 
from railroad freight cars. 
Some of it will be distrib- 
uted for local use, some 
of it sent to near-by com- 
munities, and much of it 
shipped to foreign ports. 
Ewing Galloway 
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The demand for bread and other baked goods keeps Eli Whitney's cotton gin contributed largely to Banks lend money to people to carry on busi- 
bakeries in operation twenty-four hours a day. making cotton a major item in world trade. ness and to keep world commerce moving. 
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Check Exercises and Self-Checking Study Lessons 
BASED ON A WORLD TRADE UNIT 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


Check Exercises 
for Primary Grades 


I. Fill in each blank with the correct 
~_ from the list below. 
Mother wanted to buy Betty and 

John some new 

. She took them to a 

. John wears woolen suits in 

. Sheep live in the 

. Men cut the wool off the 

. Cotton grows on a 

. Silk comes from a 

. The silk comes to us on a 
ship 
country 
plant 
sheep 


silkworm 
clothes 

winter 
dry-goods store 


Il. Underline the correct word in the 
parenthesis. 

1. There are (twelve, six) apples in a 
dozen. 

2. There are (chickens, rabbits) on a 
poultry farm. 

3. There are (four, eight) quarts in a 
peck. 

4. (Trucks, Trains) carry eggs to the 
door of the grocery. 

§. Oranges come from (Ohio, Florida). 

6. Grocerymen buy their supplies from 
a (retail, wholesale) grocery. 

(For key, see page 84) 


Self-Checking Study Lessons 


for Intermediate Grades 


(After these lessons have been finished, reread 
the stories on Plate VI to check your answers. You 
may have to read the stories several times to make 
sure you have found the correct answer. After you 
have checked your work in this way, refer to 
the key to see how nearly correct your checking 
was. If you find that you have made a mistake, 
reread the stories carefully to see whether you can 
find the answers given in key.) 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Raw silk is produced abundantly in 
the United States. 

2. Britain leads the world in silk manu- 
factures. 

3. China is the first country which cul- 
tivated the silkworm. 

4. The Chinese wanted to teach the 
world their method of making silk. 

§. Silk is spun by the silkworm. 

6. This caterpillar feeds on the leaves 
of the mulberry tree. 


R. I. Nesmith 


Freight trains with powerful engines carry goods 
to all parts of the country. 


7. Cultivated silkworms make more 
beautiful silk than wild silkworms. 

8. It requires very little skill to un- 
wind the silk from the cocoons. 


II. Underline the correct word or words 
in the parenthesis. 

1. Sugar cane thrives in a warm and 
(moist, dry) climate. 

2. Sugar has been used since (early 
times, the World War). 

3. (The United States, France, India) 
uses more sugar than any other country. 

4. Sugar cane (grows, does not grow) 
very tall. 


III. Complete each sentence with the cor- 
rect ending from the list below. 

1. Most raw silk is produced in 

2. The United States leads the world in 

3. The average consumption of sugar 
per person in the United States is 

4. We grow some sugar cane in 

§. Sugar refineries are located in 

6. Sugar cane is usually cut by 


a) seaports. 

b) more than one hundred pounds in a 
year. 

c) Italy, Japan, and China. 

d) the southern states. 

e) hand. 

f) the amount of silk manufactured. 

(For key, see page 84) 
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Self-Checking Study Lessons 
for Upper Grades 


(To check answers, follow directions given un- 
der “Self-Checking Study Lessons for Intermediate 
Grades.” Stories for upper grades are on Plate X.) 


I. Fill in each blank with the word or 
group of words which completes the sen- 
tence correctly. 

1. In primitive times man made 
which he used with his own - 

2. Many hundreds of years ‘later he 
made _________ turn wheels for him. 

3. Then _ _ Was invented to move 
the wheels with greater rapidity. 

4, __ in engines made even greater 
power. 

§. Finally man harnessed - 
carry that power. 

6. Power-driven machines have stead- 

the social habits of all civilized 

people. 

7. Two immediate results of the inven- 
tions and improvements in machinery 


II. Choose the ending which completes 
the sentence correctly. 

1. In order that the world’s products 
may be used for man’s necessities and 
comforts, they must be 

a) transported to the places where they 

are needed. 

b) displayed. 

c) improved. 

2. The textile industry changed from 
work in the homes to work in factories 
after the invention of the 

a) steam engine. 

b) sewing machine. 

c) power loom. 

3. People who put their money in a 
bank to draw interest are called 

a) borrowers. 

b) depositors. 

c) stockholders. 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if not true, write F. 

1. Products made from wheat flour are 
nutritive and digestible. 

2. Bread is made mostly in the home. 

3. Minneapolis is one of the greatest 
milling centers in the world. 

4. Manufacturers do not depend upon 
banks. 

§. International trade could not con- 
tinue without the aid of banks. 

(For key, see page 84) 
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CLASSROOM JOURNEYS—East of the Mississippi 


2 Louis Werner 


F. VM. Newman, Wide World Photos 
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M@ PUPILS will enjoy trying to identify the pictures shown on 

Plates XIII—XVI, although not all the subjects will be familiar. 
Some of the scenes are mentioned in the accompanying letters, and 
others will be found in history and geography texts. A key to the 
pictures is given on page 88. 





Eastern Waterways 


ALDEN J. CARR 
Teacher, Ninth Grade, High School, Marlboro, Massachusetts 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


Marlboro, Massachusetts 
Dear ERNEST: 


The more I look back upon it, the more I am surprised 
at the amount of travel by water which I managed to 
include in one short summer trip. To recall it is to bring 
back days of enjoyment. Surely there is no form of 
travel quieter, pleasanter, or more interesting than a 
voyage coastwise and through inland waterways. 

It was five o’clock on a sleepy Sunday atternoon when 
the shriek of our steamer’s siren preluded an effortless 
departure from a Boston wharf. Slowly the harbor glid- 
ed by, with forts and yachts to catch the eye if-one tired 
of watching the Customhouse Tower, standing pencil- 
like against a glowing summer sunset. I had left behind 
the half-European atmosphere of the older part of the 
Massachusetts capital, where narrow streets and brown- 
stone fronts form a vivid contrast to the bustling mo- 
dernity of most American cities. 

I wish you had been with me as the steamer passed 
through the Cape Cod Canal, for I know how much you 
are interested in engineering. I had hardly come up 
from dinner when high sand bluffs heralded the canal. 
In a short time the ship was inside the breakwater and its 
engines slowed down to minimum speed. Here and there 
a dredge was working. A great threadlike arch, which 
seemed to float in the scudding mist clouds, presently 
turned into a bridge, on which were hundreds of people 
who had come to see the New York boat go through. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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South Atlantic Glimpses 


MARY L. GRIGGS 
Teacher of English, Phillips High School, Birmingham, Alabama 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Dear Harriet: 


The day that I spent in Athens, Georgia, retains in my 
memory the beauty and compression of a poem. I was 
shown the quiet, quaint town by friends, who said, “We 
claim only two really distinctive possessions, ‘the tree 
that owns itself’ and Dr. Herty.” I have a picture of 
that famous tree, whose owner willed to it the ground on 
which it stands. How valiantly it has served the cause of Robert F. Maxcy 
conservation and reforestation! At that time I knew 
nothing of Dr. Herty, but I pricked up my ears; and 
now my students and I know what everybody knows— 
that Dr. Herty’s experiments with slash pine paper spell 
hope for Southern industry and that even boys and girls 
have an obligation in preserving young pine trees. 

Then I spent a week in the network of little South 
Carolina inland towns. They seem to have snared the 
best that progress offers without relinquishing all their 
precious traditions. Colleges are on every hand. The 
D.A.R. chapters loom large; but I never heard more in- 
telligent discussions of affairs in Washington, or more 
appreciative comments on the latest issue of the Aflantic 
Monthly and recent novels. It was considered unneigh- 
borly to lock the front door even when one was leaving 
town for the day. Flower gardens and formal and in- 
formal visiting were held in high esteem. Everybody ate 
“supper” at seven o’clock. In short, my impression was, 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Un Historic Ground 


ELLA HARDS 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Chambers School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


East Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear RuTH: 

Last summer I casually packed my luggage, boarded 
a modern streamline bus, and started on a 2200-mile trip 
that was to take me through parts of seven states and 
the District of Columbia—with no other thought in 
mind than to enjoy myself. 

Believing that I had left all schoolroom associations 
behind, I yet felt my pulse race a bit faster as I saw the 
pictures in the geography book come to life. My imagi- 
nation thrilled to the difficulties of the pioneers, plodding 
along the toilsome trails, and I peopled with Indians the 
roadside forests as we sped over an endless ribbon of 
concrete. 

Nearly every road and byway echoed the tread of 
famous men. I stood on the sites of battlefields and 
visualized armies of men marching across them as they 
do across the pages of the history books. And beneath 
it all, I felt the great spirit of the people of this land of 
ours, united and loyal and actively American. 

We started south from Toledo, Ohio, through the 
fertile farms of the corn belt. In southwestern Ohio we 
began to see fields of tall plants with broad leaves. To- 
bacco! Before, it had been just a word to me. It was 
dark when we reached Cincinnati, but we understood 
as we crossed the Ohio River that the city is still a 
notable river port. Gay pleasure boats and brilliantly 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Down in Provincetown 


ANNE M. LENEHAN 


Americanizatic” Teacher, Providence, Rhode Island 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Dear FRIENDS: 


You will remember my saying that I hoped to take 
the trip to Provincetown this summer. Now I am back 
from that very enjoyable experience, and you will be 
glad to know that it came up to my expectations, fully. 

Here was the first impression: A long ribbon of 
snow-white beach, dazzling in the sun, sharply setting 
off the bluest of water; a glorious ocean breeze, scented 
by salt and seaweed, that filled the lungs buoyantly; on 
the wharf a motley and interesting crowd jostling for- 
ward to greet our incoming steamer—hardy Portuguese 
fishermen, in soiled, scaly overalls and high rubber boots; 
summery-looking week-enders in white duck or linen; 
girls wearing large white hats, sweaters, and beach 
pajamas; a small group of plainly dressed natives; mem- 
bers of the art colony, very Bohemian in garb. . . . 

A few streets from the pier we paused at a corner be- 
fore a green square. To the right loomed up the tower- 
ing bulk of the Pilgrim Monument, raising its high 
shaft proudly toward heaven. We could discern small 
moving figures near the summit. How imposing it ap- 
peared, that sky-piercing shaft—strong and steadfast as 
the faith of those who inspired their descendants to erect 
it. Near the base are sculptures and inscriptions, com- 
memorating the fearless men and women who first 


stepped upon these lonely, hostile shores. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARIE WHITBECK CLARK f 
| 
Oh, come with me down by’ the sea, So wide, so deep, so blue! With I 
We'll gath - er shells a - long the shore, Such frail and won-drous things! To Ht 
arch - ing skies and sea gulls’ cries, A world all strange and new. Far 
lis-t’ning ears they bring, quite clear, The song the Oo - cean sings. We'll 
i] 
I 
off, we'll watch the state - ly ships Go sail - ing out to _ sea; Like \ 
watch the sea - weed float - ing by; We'lldream the long day through. Oh, i 
7 i 
birds they spread their sil - v’ry wings In breez - es_ high and free. | 
come. with me down by _ the _ sea, So wide, so deep, so blue! a 
= ! 
i 
&§ 
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Exercises and Recitations for June 





THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


MARY S. HITCHCOCK 


HM A LARGE boy carrying the flag 

of the United States marches in from 
the left. Any number of girls and boys 
may follow, but there should be at least 
eight. The color-bearer stands at center 
back; the others form in lines of four 
each. The lines should slant from the 
color-bearer toward the right and left of 
the stage. 

COLOR-BEARER—Salute the flag. (They 
all salute.) 

FIRST CHILD—Why do we salute the 
flag? 

COLOR-BEARER—To show our love and 
loyalty to our country. 

SECOND CHILD—Why do we have a 
flag? 

COLOR-BEARER—Every country has a 
flag that is the emblem of that country, 
and the Stars and Stripes are the emblem 
of the United States. 

THIRD CHILD—Why does the flag have 
stars and stripes? 

COLOR-BEARER—The stripes, thirteen 
in number, are in remembrance of the 
first thirteen states. The stars, forty- 
eight in number, stand for the forty- 
eight states now in the Union. 

FOURTH CHILD—Who made our first 
flag? 

COLOR-BEARER—In 1777 these three 
men were appointed by Congress to de- 
sign the flag: George Washington, Robert 
Morris, and Colonel George Ross. Betsy 
Ross, the colonel’s niece, made the flag, 
and put it together with small, fine 
stitches. 

FIFTH CHILD—How many stars did 
Mrs. Ross put on the flag? 

COLOR-BEARER—At that time there 
were only thirteen states, so there were 
only thirteen stars. Every time a new 
state was taken into the Union, a new star 
was put upon the flag, until now we have 
forty-eight. 

SIXTH CHILD—When was the flag first 
used on shipboard? 

COLOR-BEARER—On July 2, 1777, John 
Paul Jones first flew the Stars and Stripes 
on a ship. 

SEVENTH CHILD—When was the flag 
first used on land? 

COLOR-BEARER—On August 2, 1777, at 
Fort Stanwix, which is mow Rome, N.Y. 

EIGHTH CHILD—Why do they some- 
times call the flag “Old Glory”? 

COLOR-BEARER—Captain Driver of a 
sailing vessel first called the flag “Old 
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A Scene in “The United States Flag” 


Glory.” When he was ready to begin a 
long voyage, his townspeople presented 
him with a flag. It was hoisted to the 
masthead, and when it unfolded in the 
breeze, Captain Driver called out, “Tl 
call her Old Glory, boys.” 

COLOR-BEARER—Let us again salute the 
flag. 

ALL (saluting) —“I pledge allegiance to 
the Flag of the United States of America 
and to the Republic for which it stands; 
one Nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” (All sing, with the audi- 
ence, “The Star-Spangled Banner.”’) 


A PATRIOTIC DANCE 


MAIDA GILL AND STELLA BROKAW 


H AN EVEN number of girls and boys 

is needed for this patriotic dance. 
The girls wear white paper headbands 
with red, white, and blue rosettes; the 
boys wear red, white, and blue hats. Any 
: eigaa march may be used for the 
drill. 

1. Girls and boys march in from oppo- 
site sides of stage, and form two lines 
across stage, with the girls in front. 

2. Child holding flag comes in and 
stands at left front. 

3. All children sing “Salute the Flag,” 
by Riley and Gaynor, in Songs of the 
Child World, No. 2 (Church). 

4. Girls march right to back of stage, 


. boys left, with hands raised in flag-salute 


position; then march forward and form 
two lines down center of stage, the lines 
facing each other. 


5. Boys step right, point left toe be- 
hind right foot, and clap hands. 

6. Girls step left and curtsy. 

7. Both lines walk forward, hands on 
hips. 

8. Repeat figures 5 and 6, and then 
walk backward. 

9. Boys step left, right toe behind left 
foot, and clap hands, while girls step right 
and curtsy; then all walk forward three 
steps. 

10. Boys step right, left toe behind right 
foot, and clap hands. 

11. Girls step left and curtsy. 

12. Girls and boys join right hands and 
walk around each other. 

13. Both lines march to front of stage 
and around stage, crossing at center back; 
then off stage. 


COUNTING TO FIVE 


ELLEN MAKIN 


CHARACTERS 


FIVE BROTHERS 
BLUEBERRY PICKER 


STAGE SETTING 
The édge of a wood. The time is noon. 


THE PLay 


FIRST BROTHER—I am so hot and tired, 
and this pail isn’t half full. 

SECOND BROTHER—We'll get a scolding 
if we go home with so few berries. We 
should not have eaten so many. 

THIRD BROTHER—Our parents should 
be glad all of us are returning, even 
though our pails are almost empty. Think 
how sad it would make our mother if one 
of us were lost. 

FOURTH BROTHER—Hurry! The sun 
is high overhead. It must be noon. We 
should be home. 

(All start hurrying toward home, but 
are stopped by Fifth Brother.) 

FIFTH BROTHER—Not so fast! How 
do you know none of us is lost unless we 
count? There were five of us when we 
started. Stand still while I count us. 
(Steps out and faces brothers, pointing to 
each in turn as he counts.) 1, 2, 3, 4. One 
of us is missing! 

SECOND BROTHER—You must have 
counted wrong. Take my place and let 
me do it. (Faces the others, and points 
to each as he counts.) 1,2, 3,4. Oh! Oh! 
It’s true! One of us is lost. 

FOURTH BROTHER—Let me _ count. 
(Takes Second Brother’s place, facing his 
four brothers, and counts.) 1, 2, 3,4. One 
is lost. Let’s go back and look for him. 

FIRST BROTHER—Wait! I must try, 
too. (Steps forward so that he is facing 
his four brothers, and counts.) 1, 2, 3, 4. 
You are right. We must go back. 

(They rush off, colliding with Blueber- 
ry Picker, who has a pail full of berries.) 


(Continued on page 76) 
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VACATION WISH 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Another summer season comes, 
Another glad vacation 

For girls and boys and teachers, too, 
Throughout our far-flung nation. 


May all be joyful, carefree, gay, 
May all be happy-hearted, 

Throughout this great vacation time 
That has just now been started. 


THE MERRY-60-ROUND 


FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


Oh, the merry-go-round, the merry-go- 
round; 
Its horses never touch the ground! 


The music starts and away we go; 
Our hats and hair and dresses blow! 


Faster and faster on we ride; 
We wave to the folks who stand outside. 


Then all at once the music is slow, 
And off the horses we have to go! 


GARDEN COURTESIES 


EVANTHA CALDWELL 


“How lovely to have wings of brown 
And gold,” the rose said, looking down 
To where a butterfly, quite new 

And glistening, sipped the early dew. 


The butterfly said, “Oh, I think 

It is far lovelier to be pink— 

And let each soft breeze sway you—why, 
That’s such a pretty way to fly!” 


And lo, the morning brighter grew 
For friendliness between these two, 
Even the little pranking breeze 
Was softer for their courtesies. 


THE CIRCUS PARADE 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 
I like to hear the patter of the circus 


horses’ feet, 

As they come prancing gaily down the 
middle of the street. 

I wish that I could dress in red and on a 
pony ride 

With a plume upon my hat and bright 
buttons down my side. 


I'd sit just like a queen and straight ahead 
I'd stare 
At re pretty gilded cages of the tiger and 
e 
But every now and then I would bow my 
head, to greet 
The great crowds of people that lined the 


busy street. 


A LONG WORD 


LUCRETIA PENNY 
RESPONSIBLE is a long word 


But I know what it means. 

I give my rabbits water 

And feed them hay and greens. 
Not once must I forget my pets, 
For they belong to me. 

That means I am RESPONSIBLE 
For their care. To see 

Them tended well is my 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


POSTPONED TRIP 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Some day I’m going exploring, 
Perhaps in a balloon, 

To see the finest country 
Right next door to the moon. 
But I can’t think of starting 
Just yet, it’s quite too soon, 
For no place could be grander 
Than our own world in June! 


SUMMER 


MAUDE M. GRANT 
Oh, the summer is blithesome, 


The summer is gay, 
With its long sunny hours 
That are meant just for play. 


Good times in the fields, 

In the woods, on the shore, 
What season than summer 
Could please children more? 


AT THE Z00 


LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


Oh, Bobby went down to the zoo one day, 
To see all the animals there. 

He saw a giraffe and a kangaroo, 
A gorilla and polar bear. 

But he stayed and he stayed at the mon- 


keys’ cage 
As though he would never be through. 
They gamboled and pattered, 
They clambered and chattered— 
The funniest things at the zoo. 


He saw a yak, with its silky hair, 
Zebras and leopards and deer; 
An armadillo all covered with scales, 
Which he thought was very queer. 
But “ the monkeys! the gay little mon- 
eys 
With their merry hullabaloo! 
That frolicked and tumbled, 
And chattered and mumbled— 
The liveliest things at the zoo! 


He saw a hippopotamus fat, 
Elephants vast in size, 
Chamois, hyenas; tigers, and apes, 
And camels with scornful eyes. 
But *s heart was with none of these! 
What him through and through 
Were the queer little monkeys, 
The dear little monkeys, 
The monkeys he saw at the zoo! 





WORDS BY GAE ESTEP 


MY BOAT 








MUSIC BY HENRY O'CONNELL 





Some day Tll own a 


lit-tle boat 


And sail it out to sea, And when the wind is 





high I'll float As far as far 


can be. 


Pil sail to where the sky is low And catch @ 





star or two; 
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rll hold them tight when breez-es blow 


And bring them home to you. 
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“The Torn Hat” 



































































































































































































































“Girl with Cat” 





















A June Program, Suggestion 





AN ART TEA 


NANCY B. SHEA 


H A MOST attractive feature for Clos- 

ing Day is an art tea, to which parents 
and friends may be invited. My kinder- 
garten and first grade developed such an 
activity last year. 

Several weeks before the tea I showed 
my pupils a number of art subjects of in- 
terest to them. Some of the pictures the 
children were familiar with and had in 
their homes. After discussing the pictures, 
we decided on six which we wished to re- 
produce as living tableaux at our art tea. 
They were: 

The Torn Hat 

Angels’ Heads 

Girl with Cat 

Baby Stuart 

A Boy with a Rabbit 

The Strawberry Girl 


PLANS FOR THE ACTIVITY 


Each painting was introduced to the 
class by showing them a large-size colored 
reproduction. After group discussions, 
we decided to make individual scrapbooks 
from gray paper, with attractive covers. 
Small copies of the pictures were ordered 


for each child’s book. 


PLANS FOR THE EXHIBIT 


As we studied each picture, the children 
decided upon and chose the person best 
suited to pose. With few exceptions, they 
made excellent selections as to coloring, 
personality, and temperament. Various 
tryouts were conducted, some approved 
and some disapproved by the class. Later 
the setting and final arrangements were 
made for the exhibit. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXHIBIT 


The children should be posed on steps 
or a platform raised on the stage. The 
picture frame should measure 5 by 4/4 
feet, so that it can be turned either way, 
and may be made of baseboard molding 
4/4 inches wide, painted by the children. 
For background, we used a Chinese rug 
§ by 8 feet suspended on wires. With an 
older group, the exact background of 
the picture could be reproduced. For in- 
stance, the background for “Girl with 
Cat” is a tiled wall. This could be made 
on unbleached muslin with colored chalk. 

Between pictures, when we wanted the 
stage dark, we used heavy curtains on 
swinging rods. During this time our kin- 
dergarten band played short selections and 


a group of singers entertained. Very good 
lighting effects were produced by klieg 
lights. 

The best reader from the first grade 
read a brief description of each picture 
shown. This had been worked out by the 
class, based on the story of the picture told 
by the teacher. [The stories told, with 
costume suggestions, are given later in 
the article.] The teacher, who was behind 
the scenes, counted to fifty while the sub- 
ject held the pose, and then the curtains 
were drawn again to indicate the end of 
the tableau. 

After the exhibit, tea and cookies were 
served to the guests. Various hosts and 
hostesses who had not taken part in the 
exhibit served. 


CoRRELATIONS WITH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


The activity was not developed as “art 
for art’s sake,” but was correlated with 
the story and literature period, and with 
the classes in reading, language, and num- 
ber work. 

Reading— 

1. Simple charts concerning the picture 
and artist were printed by the teacher and 
read by the first grade. 

2. The desire to read was increased. 
The following terms were added to the 
vocabulary: art, artist, painter, easel, 
brush, palette, landscape, portrait, gallery, 
Dutch, Scotch, museum. - 

3. Individual booklets copied from the 
charts were made by the first grade. 

4. The kindergarten children made a 
collection of pictures and pasted them in 
booklets which were prepared for them. 
Language— 

1. Group discussion and selection of 
pictures. 

2. Group discussion and plans for the 
exhibit. 

3. Conversation with the carpenter. 

4. Plans for the serving of refresh- 
ments. 

§. Telling stories about the pictures. 

6. Telling stories about the artist. 
Number work— 

1. Measuring paper for booklets. 

2. Collecting money for pictures. 

3. Collecting money for postage. 

4. Buying stamps at the post office. 

§. Buying paper and cord for the 
booklets. 

6. Planning and measuring the picture 
frame. 

7. Measuring tea, water, and sugar. 

8. Measuring materials for cookies. 

9. Counting and collecting cups and 
saucers for tea. 
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EXPERIENCES, ATTITUDES, 
PROBABLE OUTCOMES 


1. Becoming familiar with a number 
of masterpieces. 
2. Choosing pictures liked and enjoyed. 
3. Learning their titles. 
4. Learning the story of the picture. 
§. Learning the story of the artist, and 
how he happened to paint the picture. 
6. A visit to an art gallery. 
7. A visit to the carpenter. 
8. A study of the arrangement, hang- 
ing, and lighting of pictures. 
9. Appreciating a few masterpieces. 
10. Recognition and appreciation of the 
artist’s contribution to us. 
11. Planning the art tea. 
12. Helping prepare the refreshments. 
13. Co-operation in working together. 
14. Social poise derived from acting as 
hosts and hostesses at the tea. 


STORIES AND CosTUME SUGGESTIONS 
“The Torn Hat” 


This picture was painted by an artist 
named Sully. The artist lived to be almost 
ninety years of age, and he painted more than 
two thousand portraits. I know you will like 
this picture, because the expression on the 
little boy’s face shows that he is full of fun. 


Costume.—Old torn leghorn hat, with dark 
chalk marks to represent shadows; white shirt; 
blue coat with lapels. 


“Angels’ Heads” 


This picture was painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. In the original, one child, little 
Frances Isabelle Gordon, posed for the five 
angels. First, the artist drew her looking 
straight at him. Then he began to make 
sketches of her in different positions, but he 
liked her so much in all poses that he could 
not decide which one to use. Since little 
Frances looked so lovely and so like an angel, 
he decided to add wings and call his picture 
“Angels’ Heads.” 

Costume.—Five children may pose for this 
picture, with only their heads and shoulders 
showing above the platform. Their shoulders 
may be draped in filmy silk or white cheese- 
cloth. 


“Girl with Cat” 


Paul Hoecker, a member of the German 
school of art, painted this picture. He loved 
to paint children with their pets. This little 
girl with her cat has won many friends. 

Costume.—Long blue apron; long red 
dress; white cap; wooden shoes, unless dress 
covers feet. Use a toy or a real black cat. 





® THIS Closing Day sugges- 

tion was developed by kin- 
dergarten and primary pupils. 
It can be adapted for pupils of 
various ages, and constitutes 
a worth-while activity. 
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“Baby Stuart” 


Baby Stuart was a little prince. His father 
was the King of England. An artist named 
Van Dyck used to come to visit the royal chil- 
dren. He liked to paint pictures of them, 
and of the king and queen. Van Dyck always 
wanted his subjects to stand up straight, and 
to be dressed in their best clothes. Baby 
Stuart wore a silk dress and a lace bonnet tied 
under his chin. The little prince was only 
two years old when this picture was painted. 
He was given an apple to hold, so that he 
could play with it, or perhaps nibble at it if 
he grew hungry. 

The. artist was very fond of music, and al- 
ways liked to have it played while he painted. 
The children liked the music too. It made 
them forget that they were standing so long. 


Costume.—A rented costume, or one made 
of blue velvet or sateen, with a lace cap. The 
dress need not be long, as only the upper part 
of the costume shows in the picture. 


“A Boy with a Rabbit” 


“A Boy with a Rabbit” was painted by Sir 
Henry Raeburn, a well-known Scotch artist. 
He lived when Sir Joshua Reynolds was alive. 
The original painting hangs in a museum in 
London. The story is told that the little boy 
who posed for this picture was deaf and 
dumb, and that he took great pleasure in 
watching the artist’s brush as he painted. 


Costume.—A woman’s brown hat, not a 
beret; white shirt with ruffle of white crépe 
paper; brown overalls; black oxfords; white 
socks. Use either a real or a toy rabbit, and 
provide greens for it. 


“The Strawberry Girl” 


This is a picture of little “Offy,” the niece 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. She lived with him 
because he did not have any little girls or boys 
of his own. Offy’s father died, and Sir Joshua 
wanted to help her mother, who was his sister. 
He offered to adopt little Offy, and took her 
and her mother to live with him in his great 
house in London. Offy had a fine time when 
children came to the studio to pose. One 
morning she wanted to surprise her uncle by 
picking some strawberries for him, but her 
uncle surprised her in the patch. She did not 
have time to hide, so she waited to hear what 
he and his friends would say. At first she 
thought that her uncle might scold her, and 
that is why she looks shy and afraid. But no! 
Sir Joshua was glad. He asked her to pose 
for this picture standing just as she had been 
when he happened to see her. 

The next day, Sir Joshua had Offy come to 
the studio. He placed a large mirror in front 
of her, so that she could see every stroke of his 
pencil and brush as he painted her. As she 
watched him paint, he talked to her about the 
garden and the strawberries. Offy told him 
how she and her brother and sister used to go 
out to a big rock where the sweetest berries 
grew. While she talked,. Sir Joshua sketched 
the big rock in-the background. She looks 
quaint and old-fashioned as she stands there 
with her hands clasped primly together. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds said this was the best child 
picture he ever painted. 

Costume.—A pale yellow dress of either 
cheesecloth or unbleached muslin,. made in 

(Continued on page 76) 


“Baby Stuart" 


“A Boy with a Rabbit” 
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Tw Plans for Cheol Day 


GIFTS THAT LAST 


GLADYS M. FOX 


CHARACTERS AND SETTING 


JACK JACKSON 

MRS. JACKSON 

EDUCATION 

DUTCH TWINS 

GEOGRAPHY 

ARITHMETIC 

LITERATURE 

SIX PUPILS WITH BOOKS 

PARADE OF BOOK CHARACTERS 

HEALTH 

PUPILS WHO GIVE A HEALTH 
DEMONSTRATION 

HISTORY 

INDIANS, COLONIAL PEOPLE, AND 
PILGRIMS 

MUSIC 

MUSICIAN 

ART 

PUPILS TO TAKE PART IN ART TABLEAUX 

CHARACTER EDUCATION 

(More subjects, as English, penmanship, 

and so on, may be added. ) 


pLaceE—Home of Mrs. Jackson. 


TIME—The birthday of Jack Jackson. 


jack (admiring a new bicycle)—It 
was very nice of Dad to give me this bi- 
cycle for my birthday, wasn’t it, Mother? 
It’s a beauty! 

MOTHER (dusiing room)—Yes, indeed. 
He was proud of you for making such a 
good record at school. I hope all of your 
report cards continue to be like the one 
that made Dad so happy. 

yack—I didn’t expect any such pres- 
ent, even if it is my birthday today. Go- 
ing to school and trying hard does bring 
some rewards, doesn’t it? 

MOTHER—It certainly does, Jack, but 
you know that the best gifts that you can 
receive do not come from Mother or Dad, 
but from Education itself. 

Jack (puzzled)—I don’t know that I 
understand what you mean, Mother. You 
say I have receivéd gifts from Education 
—gifts better than this bicycle? 

MOTHER—Yes, but don’t be too puz- 
zled. Just think about it for a while and 
then perhaps you'll understand. I must 
go now. (Mother leaves stage.) 

yack (sitting pensively)—Gifts of Ed- 
ucation! Now what does she mean? His- 
tory; geography; spelling, ugh (makes a 
face) ; arithmetic; music—well, perhaps. 

EDUCATION (entering, paws g in cap 
and gown)—How do you do, Jack. 
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Don’t you see how arithmetic and the 
other subjects are gifts to you? 

JACK (jumping up from the chair, very 
much surprised)—Not exactly, though 
I’m trying to puzzle it out. Who are 
you? 

EDUCATION—I am Education herself. 
I felt you were thinking about me, so I 
have come to help you solve your puzzle. 

yjacK—Oh, good! I am sure you can 
help me solve it, if anyone can, for my 
mother says it is you who give me all these 
gifts. 

EDUCATION—Your mother is right, 
Jack. Many of my gifts you will have and 
enjoy long after that bicycle is worn out. 
Don’t you believe it? 

yack (doubtfully)—Perhaps. 

EDUCATION—You are rather doubtful 
about it. Wait and I will show you. 

DUTCH TWINS (Enter, sing a song, 
about their country, do a Dutch dance, 
and then leave stage on opposite side. An 
Irish Jig, Highland Fling, a playlet of dif- 
ferent nations, or a geography sketch may 
be substituted for the Dutch Twins.) 

GEOGRAPHY (Enters, dressed as a globe. 
Costume is made from paper dress bag 
from the cleaners: The map of the world 
is drawn or painted on back and front of 
bag, which slips over pupil’s head. Hat is 
round with globe painted on it. Geogra- 
phy carries a globe.) —Jack, I don’t sup- 
pose you know who those people are or 
why they are dressed that way? 

yackK—Of course Ido! We learned alli 
about them in our geography class. They’re 

(Continued on page 84) 


MAGIC MUSIC 


ELIZABETH W. PERRY 


HB THIS play was written for a sixth- 
grade class, but it could be adapted 
for older or younger children. 

For the background of the two scenes 
we used a large movable blackboard, to 
which the children thumbtacked big 
sheets of cardboard. One side was papered 
with wallpaper, the other colored to rep- 
resent rough brown boards. Two screens 
made the side walls, with the entrances 
and exits. 

All of the songs used are in the new 
edition of Twice 55 Plus Community 
Songs, The New Brown Book, published 
by C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. Other 
songs may easily be substituted. 


CHARACTERS 


GRANDMOTHER 
MOTHER 
MARY 
FOUR SAILOR BOYS 
THREE ENGLISH BOYS 
FOUR SCOTCH GIRLS 
A WELSH GIRL. 
AN IRISH GIRL 

AND BOY 


A SPANISH GIRL 
AND BOY 

AN ITALIAN GIRL 

A GIRL WHO 
REPRESENTS 
THE LORELEI 

SIX FRENCH BOYS 

FATHER 

RADIO ANNOUNCER 


SCENE ONE 


A modern living room. Wallpapered 
side of blackboard is background; table 
with radio on it stands at left, bookcase at 
rear, and small table and chair at right. 
Grandmother is seated, sewing and listen- 
ing to radio which is playing a popular 
song. The class (invisible behind black- 
board and screens) acts as the radio. 
When the song is finished, Grandmother 
leans forward and turns off the music. 

GRANDMOTHER (shaking her head sor- 
rowfully at the offending radio) —Let the 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Mary and Her Mother Visit Scotland on the Wings of Song 
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The Circus Parade 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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A Nature 


Play for June 





MR. GARDNER'S GARDEN 


ELOISE KINNEY 


CHARACTERS 


MR. GARDNER 
MRS. JOHNSON 
ROSES 

LILIES 

DAISIES 


PANSIES 
BUTTERFLIES 
ROBINS 
BLUEBIRDS 
BUNNIES 


CosTUMES 


ROsEsS—Wear pink cheesecloth slips. 
Six petals of pink crépe paper frame the 
face. Four large petals held together by 
a green stem form the hat. Green stock- 
ings are worn. 

LiLies—Wear white cheesecloth slips. 
Five white petals of crépe paper held to- 
gether by a green stem form the hat. 
White stockings are worn. 

DaIsies—Wear yellow cheesecloth slips. 
Yellow petals of crépe paper frame the 
face. No hats are worn. (Select chil- 
dren with dark hair.) 

PANSIES—Wear slips of purple cheese- 
cloth. Lavender cheesecloth strips hang 
loosely from the neck of the dress. Purple 
stockings are worn. Purple and lavender 
petals form the hat. 

BUTTERFLIES—W ear yellow cheesecloth 
slips. Orange cheesecloth forms the wings. 
Tinsel is sewed around the edge of the 
wings. A headpiece is made of cardboard 
covered with yellow cheesecloth, and has 
tinsel sewed around the edge. 

ROBINS AND BLUEBIRDS—Cardboard is 
cut in the shape of a bird’s body, and cov- 
ered with small pieces of crépe paper. The 
paper is cut narrow at the top and wide at 
the bottom, and is stretched at the bot- 
tom. Hat is made of small pieces of crépe 
paper tacked on cheesecloth. The robin is 
brown with orange breast. The bluebird 
is blue with orange breast. 

BUNNIES—Wear white flannel pajamas. 
A small muslin cap covers the head. Two 
ears are made out of white muslin and 
stuffed with cotton. 


PROPERTIES 


Hoe, sprinkling can, trees, house, white 
fence with paper flowers. 


STAGE SETTING 


Mr. Gardner is watering and hoeing his 
garden. The flowers are slowly opening. 
The rabbits begin to hop around, the 
butterflies start flying among the flowers, 
and the birds bring their heads slowly out 
from underneath their wings. 


THE Pray 


(Mrs. Johnson comes in to buy some 
flowers.) 

MR. GARDNER—Good morning, Mrs. 
Johnson. I’m so glad you came. The 
flowers are very pretty, and the birds are 
singing beautiful songs. 

MRS. JOHNSON—The garden certainly 
does look pretty. I should like to have 
some flowers for my house. Will you help 
me pick some? 

MR. GARDNER—I should be very glad 
to. Here are some pink roses. They can 
do a dance. Would you like to see it? 

(Before Mrs. Johnson has time.to reply, 
the roses start dancing. When they finish 
they return to their places in the garden.) 

MRS. JOHNSON— That was a very pret- 
ty dance. Can all the flowers dance? 

MR. GARDNER—Oh, yes, they all can do 
dances, or sing for me. Lilies, get in your 
places and dance. One, two, three. 

(Just as soon as the lilies finish, and be- 
fore Mr. Gardner has time to tell what the 
daisies can do, they start singing.) 

(When Mr. Gardner points to the pan- 
sies, they nod to the other flowers as they 
dance among them.) 

(While Mr. Gardner and Mrs. Johnson 
are talking, two butterflies hover near 
them. When Mr. Gardner touches them 
lightly on their heads, they start flying 
around the garden singing.) 

MR. GARDNER—You must hear the rob- 
ins and bluebirds sing. 

(The robins sing, and then the blue- 
birds.) 

MR. GARDNER—Bunnies, get in a nice 
straight row and dance. 

(The bunnies dance.) 

MRS. JOHNSON—I have enjoyed visit- 
ing the garden so much. I think I shall 


DANCES 


ROSES (waltz step) — 

4 measures: swaying left and right. 

4 measures: swaying of the arms over- 
head, left to right. 

2 measures: complete turn twice. 

2 measures: swaying of the arms, left 
to right. 

2 measures: make a bow, hands extend- 
ed gracefully outward. 
LILIES (on tiptoes)— 

2 measures: 4 steps forward; 4 steps 
backward. 

2 measures: hop on left foot; hop on 
right foot. 

1 measure: sway the arms downward, 
almost touching the floor. 

2 measures: turn around. 

1 measure: point the toe. 

3 measures: bow and run to places. 
PANSIES— 

2 measures: 
the arms. 

2 measures: bend body sideward; al- 
ternate left and right. 

2 measures: glide left; glide right. 

2 measures: skip and bow. 
BUTTERFLIES— 

Dancing on tiptoes, swaying arms 
overhead and down. 
BUNNIES— 

2 measures: hop on both feet, arms 
bent so that wrists almost touch the chest. 

2 measures: nod the head. 

4 measures: ‘hop. 


skip on tiptoes, swaying 


REFERENCES 


Songs by Daisies, Butterflies, Robins, 
and Bluebirds are from Songs for the 
Little Child, by Baker and Kohlstaat 
(Abingdon), pages 24, 19, 15, and 13, 
respectively. 

For the dance of the Pansies, any skip 
music may be used; for example, “Let Us 
Go Skipping,” in THE INstrucTorR, May 
1935, page 34. 

The music for the dances of Roses, Lil- 
ies, and Bunnies is from Rhythms for - 
Home, Kindergarten and Primary, by 
Arnold (Willis), pages 92, 98, and 87, 
respectively. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANUTHER CLUB 





REWRITING PAPERS 


MARY E. STRALEY 
B I HAVE my arithmetic and English 


classes correct problems or sentences 
which were wrong on papers handed in. 
In order to keep account of those papers 
which must be rewritten, I use this simple 
device. On a sheet of paper about 8 by 
3 inches I write the name of the subject 
in crayon at the top of the sheet. Below, 
I write the names of children whose pa- 
pers must be rewritten. To this sheet I 
fasten a paper clip. When a child has 
finished his paper, he goes quietly to my 
desk, fastens his paper to the sheet, and 
crosses out his name. At a glance I can 
tell whose papers are still due. 


FOREIGN COUNTRY PARTY 


RUTH NOEL 


HB IN MY fourth-grade geography class, 

as a new country is studied, facts are 
noted which will be useful when cele- 
brating our completion of the study with 
a party on that country. Committees for 
games, customs, songs, stories, and re- 
freshments are appointed. These com- 
mittees plan the party, using games played 
by the children of that country, observing 
customs, singing songs, and telling stories 
of the country. We use only products of 
the country in preparing the refresh- 
ments. This party is a very pleasant cul- 
mination of the study. 


AN ORAL ENGLISH GAME 


CLARA STUDLEY ELLIOTT 


HIN MY primary grades a very popular 

game is what the children call the 
“Circus” game. I obtained from a pub- 
lishing company twenty feet of pictures 
of animals, clowns, calliope, and so on, 
which the children cut out and colored. 
These pictures, when pasted on a roll of 
plain white shelf paper, make a delightful 
circus parade, and an interesting frieze 
for the classroom. 

The object of the game is to see which 
child can give the best oral composition 
about something in the frieze, the number 
of sentences depending on the grade level. 
The child tells his story, pretending that 
he is the lion, or bear, or whatever he has 
chosen to talk about, without disclosing 
its name. Then he asks, “What am 1?” 
This game is invaluable as a drill in sen- 
tence formation. 
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A POETRY COVE 


ELIZABETH HALLOCEK 


M MY PUPILS are very enthusiastic 

writers of poetry—a situation which 
I achieved as follows. For a few days I 
merely read good poetry to them, and 
talked briefly on how words were put to- 
gether. Then the children composed a 
class poem with my help. Finally a 
“poetry cove” was suggested in one corner 
of the room. 

The children compose poetry whenever 
they have finished their other work. The 
class votes whether to accept a new poem 
or not. If accepted, it is written on 
white paper, mounted on gaily colored 
sheets, and hung in the “cove.” 

We change the theme of our poetry to 
suit the seasons and special occasions. 
There is much interest in any new poetry 
that I read, since the children are on the 
alert for ideas for their work. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


OUR BOOK MAP 


BARBARA BENN 


B IN ORDER to interest my sixth-, 

seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils in 
doing more reading, I sketched a map of 
the world on a large sheet of wrapping 
paper. This was put up in the front of 
the room. 

The children were required to read at 
least one book a month. As our school 
library is rather limited, I encouraged the 
children to bring books from home and to 
borrow them from their neighbors. I also 
secured books from the state library. 

One language period a month is devoted 
to oral reports on the books that the chil- 
dren have read. When these reports have 
been given, the names of the books are 
printed on the map where the story took 
place. A committee of two is appointed 
each month to put the names on the map. 
A written report of each book read is also 
handed in, giving name, place, time, and 
main characters. 

I have found this to be a successful way 
of checking the reading which the pupils 
have done. 


PICNIC MANNERS 


JOY C. BAKER . 


B AT A joint parent-teacher-student 

committee meeting some rules of eti- 
quette governing our school picnics were 
worked out. Any school will find them 
useful. They are as follows: 

1. The picnic party shall wait until 
guests and chaperones have arrived at the 
common meeting place before starting. 

2. Boisterous conduct en route to the 
picnic grounds will cause our school to be 
criticized. Proceed quietly. 

3. Supply yourself with an apple or a 
few crackers so that you will not hint for 
food before lunch time. 

4. Help carry baskets and other para- 
phernalia. 

§. Assist in some of the drudgery of 
campfire cooking. 

6. Guests, chaperones, and cooks are to 
be served first. 

7. Refrain from too generous a first 
serving of the more attractive foods. 

8. Don’t rush back for a second helping 
until all have been served. 

9. Help repack utensils and dispose of 
refuse. 

10. Leave no live coals in campfire. 
11. Try to help someone else have a 
good time. 
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“AROUND THE WORLD" 


DOROTHY HENDERSON 


M I HAVE correlated geography and 

drawing very successfully in the fol- 
lowing way. After a complete study of a 
certain country in geography, the pupils 
draw a picture representing some charac- 
teristic of that particular land. Each child 
creates his own picture with very few sug- 
gestions from me. The pictures are col- 
ored, and each pupil arranges his pictures 
in a booklet called “Around the World.” 
He letters the title on the cover. 


A CLAY 200 


EVELYN DOOLITTLE 
MH WHEN my second grade finished 


reading a story about the zoo, several 
of the pupils suggested making some of 
the animals we had read about out of our 
modeling clay. This is excellent material 
for making a temporary zoo, but we 
found that ordinary’ clay, which one of 
the boys brought from a near-by river, 
would, when dampened, make a zoo which 
could be left indefinitely and thrown 
away when we were through with it. 

Each pupil was given one animal to 
make. Several of the younger pupils were 
unable to make animals, so I let them help 
me make the zoo itself. They rolled their 
clay out into long strips, with which they 
made square cages on a shelf at the side of 
the room. They also made fences by stick- 
ing toothpicks into soft clay. 

When several of the pupils had finished 
their animals, they printed signs to go in 
front of the°cages. The finishing touch 
was added when one of the boys modeled 
the keeper of the zoo. 


PENMANSHIP CLUB 


INA CASH 


B IN OUR classroom we have organ- 

ized a penmanship club to keep inter- 
est in good handwriting alive. At the 
formation of the club each member signed 
the following resolution: 

“T resolve to do my very best handwrit- 
ing in all my written work and to strive 
for improvement at all times.” 

This pledge, with all the signatures, is 
placed on the bulletin board. Beside it is 
placed a chart with all the children’s 
names and places for stars. On the chart, 
each child receives a star every week if his 
handwriting shows an improvement over 
his handwriting of the preceding week. 

I find the children very enthusiastic 
over this plan, and no more carelessly 
written papers are being handed in. In 
this way the child is competing only with 
himself, and the plan works equally well 
with the first or the eighth grade. 


A LUNCH-BOX CUPBOARD 


INEZ M. FURMAN 


M WE HAD never had a place in our 

rural school in which to keep lunch 
boxes, and consequently flies and dust 
gathered on them. The children suggested 
building a cupboard. So I obtained two 
lettuce crates at a grocery store. The chil- 
dren added slats, shelves, and a screen 
door, making a very useful lunch-box 
cupboard. They painted the cupboard 
white, with designs in black. They used 
white not only because the woodwork in 
the schoolroom is white, but also because 


white represents cleanliness. All of the 
children helped make the cupboard. 


A RAPID TEST 


NELLIE SEGREE 


HB IN TESTING my fifth grade in his- 
tory and geography I usually use the 

short-answer method, making the papers 
very easy to grade. This method also al- 
lows us to cover considerable ground in 
review in a comparatively short time. 

First I write my questions, wording 
each in such a manner that one word will 
answer it. The children number their pa- 
pers, and, as I read the questions, they 
write the answers beside the proper num- 
bers. The papers are then exchanged and 
graded in class. 

After such a test I have oral lessons to 
drill on mistakes made in the test. 


VISUAL GEOGRAPHY 


BERYL K. SULLIVAN 


M FOR each new unit of geography 

I have a corresponding set of pictures. 
These are given to individuals or groups. 
The children are allowed one class period 
to prepare short oral talks about the pic- 
tures. 

I find that this method interests chil- 
dren in what they are going to study and 
also makes them familiar with the map, 
since they must point out the location of 
the scene shown in their picture. 

This device is sometimes used as a re- 
view after finishing the unit of work. 
Each child is given a picture and is ex- 
pected to prepare a short talk about it. 

Many pictures are taken from old 
magazines, travel folders, post cards, and 
newspapers; and some are drawn by the 
children. Pupils are encouraged to make 
copies of their talks for a scrapbook. 








CUT-PAPER DECORATION —SAILBOATS 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


H TO MAKE sailboats like these, fold a strip of paper 12” x 344” into six units, be- 

ginning by folding down 2”, then folding back 2”, continuing until six units are 
folded. In tracing the pattern on the folded strip, see that the right edge of the pattern 
is at the end of the strip of paper, not at the fold. When the strips are unfolded and 
pasted end to end, they will make attractive schoolroom decorations. 
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OUR SCRAPBOOKS 


PEARL SATRE 


M I FEEL certain that other teachers 
will want to tuck away this scrap- 
book idea for next autumn. 

On the first page of a large ten-cent 
scrapbook the children pasted snapshots 
of the pupils in their grade, and on the 
second page they wrote their classmates’ 
names. On the remaining pages they 
pasted specimens of their best work. 
Pasting was done during the art period on 
the last Friday of each six weeks. 

After school, the day before we were to 
work on our scrapbooks, a committee 
sorted the material and put each person’s 
work into his book, so that it would be 
ready to be pasted. 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


ARLENE PETERS 


M@ BECAUSE I believe that children do 
not get enough practice in everyday 

arithmetic, my eighth-grade pupils use 
the first few minutes of the arithmetic 
period in a customer-clerk situation. Each 
pupil brings to class an order similar to 
the following: 

3 oranges @ 30¢ per doz. 

1 qt. vinegar @ 30¢ per gal. 

1% doz. cookies @ 25¢ per doz. 

Two children are called on to be clerk 
and customer. The customer gives his 
order, which the clerk may write on the 
blackboard, and the customer presents a 
piece of “money” in payment. The clerk 
must figure the prices of all fractional 
amounts in his head, as well as total the 
prices, and count out change. 


TOURISTS’ GEOGRAPHY 


MARY C. THOMPSON 


H IN OUR fifth-grade geography we 
have not much time for extra activi- 
ties, but I have found that the following 
takes little time and is very helpful. We 
choose several pupils who pretend to be 
visiting New York City, each of them 
coming from a city in a different section. 
Each visitor meets the other visitors 
while they are all in New York. These 
pupils carry on a conversation about the 
sections from which they have come, ask- 
ing and answering questions. They talk 
about the climate, the soil, the crops, the 
natural resources, and the industries of 
the places. 

It is surprising to know how interesting 
these talks become, and how much they 
help the pupils to grasp geographical con- 
cepts. 

After a group has finished, we choose 
another, being sure to include one or more 
of the most backward children each time 
for extra drill. 
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Note: Since there would not be suf- 
ficient time before the close of school 
for developing correspondence as a proj- 
ect by a class or grade, there are no 
Club Exchange items in this issue. All 
notices for the September issue should 
be mailed before June 15. Be sure to 
give the address at which you will be 
located during the coming school year 
All notices are printed in the order in 
which they are received. Address them 
to: THe Instructor, Club Exchange, 
514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





HYGIENE SCRAPBOOKS 


DOROTHY KROUPA 


HM WHEN my fifth grade finished their 

hygiene books, we decided to make 
hygiene scrapbooks, using notebook pa- 
per 9 by 12 inches. In the scrapbooks we 
wrote the answers to the questions that 
were given at the end of the chapters in 
the textbook. The answers were written 
in complete sentences, so that when the 
material was read later it formed a 
story. 

Each child made an original picture 
poster about each chapter. When the 
book was finished, each pupil made an at- 
tractive cover from wallpaper and on it 
printed the words, “My Health Scrap- 
book.” 

As a result, the children are more in- 
terested in health work, are better able to 
do neat drawing and printing, and have 
a better understanding of health. 


NATURE STUDY BOOKS 


ELEANOR BARTH 


@ EVERY year in spring I ask each pu- 
pil in my room (consisting of the first 
four grades) to buy a five-cent composi- 
tion book. On the cover the children 
paste a brightly colored bird or flower 
picture. Then they divide the book into 
three equal sections. The first is entitled 
“Wild Flowers and Ferns,” the second, 
“Birds,” and the third, “Animals.” 

In the first section the children mount 
pressed flower specimens which they 
gather on hikes. Under the flowers they 
write a few words telling the names of the 
flowers and where they were found. 

In the bird section they mount feathers 
from the birds common to our locality. 
On some pages they paste small bird pic- 
tures. . 

The animal section furnishes excellent 
written language and art motivation. The 
children use transparent paper to trace 
some of the animal pictures. Animals of 
less difficult outline are cut out of black 
paper freehand, and mounted as silhou- 
ettes. A brief composition accompanies 
the picture of each animal: 


DIRECT QUOTATIONS 


VIOLET BERGOZ 


M IN TEACHING the use of direct 

quotations to my sixth-grade class, I 
have found it helpful to cut pictures 
from old magazines (preferably chil- 
dren’s magazines) which show two per- 
sons engaged in conversation. I place 
these in a large box and ask each child to 
draw one from it. The child then writes 
a conversation, using direct quotations, 
between the two individuals pictured on 
his clipping. 

The exercise may be used over and over 
for review, since each time the child se- 
lects a different picture to write about. 
Besides providing practice in writing 
conversation, this device has the added 
advantage of developing imagination, 
particularly if the pictures have been 
chosen with an eye to humorous or dra- 
matic situations. 


THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


MONTANA JONES 


@ FOR primary children, the drawing 

of the United States flag involves too 
much work in measuring and drawing 
with a ruler, but a very fine flag can be 
made on ruled tablet paper. 

First, have the children count the num- 
ber of red and white stripes in the flag. 
Beginning on the first line of a ruled sheet 
of paper, have them count down fourteen 
lines, and mark off the space. Have the 
children count the number of short 
stripes, red and white, and mark off these 
seven stripes on the paper. Tney draw 
the blue field and color it, and then, be- 
ginning with the first stripe, color every 
other one red. 


A VACATION ACTIVITY 


FRANCES SCHUETZE 


HB The study of summer wild flowers is 
usually neglected because they bloom 
during the vacation period when nature 
study is not directed by the teacher. We 
have found, however, that much interest 
is aroused in these lesser-known flowers 
through urging pupils to gather and pre- 
serve specimens with recorded data show- 
ing date, location found, and the name of 
the flower if possible. Those unidentified 
are classified after school opens in the 
fall. These collections are usually neatly 
mounted by the pupils and bound into 
booklets. Such booklets provide an in- 
teresting addition to our library. 

Because of this activity, we are able to 
have a more complete collection of the 
flowers of our region. It also has provid- 
ed many of the children with an interest- 
ing hobby to pursue during their leisure 
hours in the summer vacation. 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


REVIEWS BY HELEN MILDRED OWEN 
Managing Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 


Gurpinc Our EMOTIONS 


UNTYING APRON STRINGS. By Helen Gibson 
Hogue. Chicago: Character Associates, Inc. Pa- 
per, $1.00. 
B® THE author of this book is concerned 
with the importance of knowing why 
we are tiéd by apron strings; she feels that 
the answer to the question will help us 
untie the knots or prevent them altogeth- 
er. It is generally recognized that emo- 
tional immaturity in adults prevents the 
success of democratic government, and so 
it behooves us to find the causes of our 
infantile responses and root them out. 
This book provides another means for so 
doing. 

Mrs. Hogue has divided her book into 
two parts, the first dealing with warped 
personality patterns, and the second, fit- 
tingly enough, with adjustment. The au- 
thor writes clearly and simply, and the 
print is large and readable. The chapter 
titles, such as, “He Enjoys Poor Health,” 
“He Likes to ‘Show Off,’” and “In Love 
with Himself,” provide a popular ap- 
proach. Mrs. Hogue’s book will be of im- 


mediate value to parents and teachers. 


Art EXPRESSION FROM CHILDREN 


PICTURES BY CHILDREN—HOW THEY 
ARE CREATED IN MUSEUMS. Newark, N.].: 
The Newark Museum. Paper, $.50. 


B THIS interesting publication contains 

the informational notes which accom- 
panied the exhibitions of children’s work 
sent by museums in the United States, 
Canada, and Hawaii to the Newark Mu- 
seum for its children’s exhibit held there 
early this year. The brief notes from the 
various museum directors help us to see 
that children who are participating in this 
activity are coming into the possession of 
an important asset which will lead to a 
richer use of leisure time, a greater appre- 
ciation of works of art and of beauty in 
nature, as well as an appreciation of the 
incidents and scenes of daily life and ex- 
perience. 

Children’s work from thirty museums 
was included in the exhibit, a variety of 
media being employed. Reproductions of 
paintings by children as young as five 
years of age add to the attractiveness of 
the book and bring conclusive evidence of 
its importance. Everyone concerned with 
the education, recreation, and cultural de- 
velopment of children will find this pub- 
lication significant. 


FarM Lire A GENERATION AGO 


THE BLUE MITTENS. By Mary K. Reely. Illus- 
trated by Kurt Wiese. Milwaukee: E. M. Hale 
and Company. Cloth, $2.00. 
@ HERE is a delightful story of life on 
a farm in the Northwest. It deals 
with the adventures of a little girl who 
spent her time in thoroughly enjoying the 
wholesome pleasures of childhood. The 
animals on the farm and the new baby sis- 
ter, together with the everyday affairs ot 
living in this likable country place, are 
woven into a simple, pleasant tale, which 
will appeal to young children. 


Our ForREIGN CHILDREN 


YOUNG AMERICANS FROM MANY LANDS. 
By Anne Merriman Peck and Enid Johnson. Illus- 
trated by Anne Merriman Peck. Chicago: Albert 
Whitman & Co. Cloth, $2.00. 
H JOINTLY, these authors have made 
a book that is both interesting in sub- 
ject matter and distinctive in illustration. 
They conceived the idea when on an ex- 
tensive tour throughout the United States. 
From their knowledge of the foreign sec- 
tions of New York, they were familiar 
with the festivals and customs which the 
various nationalities still maintain there, 
and the book makes them very real. 
Children will delight in the full-page 
illustrations in color, as well as in the black 
and white drawings. They will like to 
know about children of the different na- 
tionalities represented, about their cus- 
toms, holidays, and feasts. Stories of 
children from China, Czechoslovakia, 
Sweden, France, Italy, Portugal, and 
Spain, together with Jewish and Gypsy 
children, make interesting reading. 





THE TEACHER'S BOOK LIST SELECTED BY CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


M@ TEACHERS will find the following recent series and single books useful in the fields indicated. 

The grade placement is given in parenthesis. Previous issues of THE INstRUcToR for this school 
year have included annotated lists of books on the following subjects: September 1935, page 71, read- 
ing; October 1935, page 69, holidays through the year; January 1936, page 59, language; March 1936, 
page 79, arithmetic; April 1936, page 63, social studies. 


ARITHMETIC 


Jones, Robert L.; and Wheat, Harry G.: Arith- 
metics, Book I (3-4), Book II (5-6), and Book 
Ill (7-8), 1935. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Drill material follows the instructional devel- 
opment of the large units of material. 


ART 


Whitford, William G.; Liek, Edna B.; and Gray, 
William S.: Art Stories, Book Three (3), 1935. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. Stories, col- 
orfully illustrated, which emphasize various 
phases of painting, sculpture, and drawing, 
and deal with applied art in the planning of 
clothing, interior decoration, buildings, and 
parks 


HEALTH 


Burkard, William E.; Chambers, Raymond L.; 
and Maroney, Frederick W.: Health-Happiness- 
Success Series (3-7), 1936. Lyons & Carna- 
han, Chicago. Special emphasis is placed on 
observation of health rules through subject mat- 
ter, illustrations, graphs, self-tests, and sug- 
gested activities. 

Newmayer, Solomon Weir; and Broome, Edwin 
C.: The Health and Happiness Series (Lower, 
middle, and upper), 1934-35. American 
Book Co., New York. Emphasis is placed in 
this four-book series upon health activities which 
will lead to the development of proper health 
rules. 

Towse, Anna B.; Matthews, Florence E.; and Gray, 
William S.: Health Stories, Book Three (3), 
1935. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. Sto- 
ries organized in units, which relate to habits 
of food and cleanliness, to attitudes toward the 
doctor and the dentist, and to first-aid-and safe- 
te ee 


LANGUAGE 


Trabue, Marion Rex; and Goodrich, Bessie Bacon: 
Today's English (3-6), 1935. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co., New York. The mechanics of speak- 
ing and writing are developed functionally 
through group and individual activities, in this 


four-book series. 


Music 


Dann, Hollis: Song Series (Primary and inter- 
mediate), 1935. American Book Co., New 
York. Two-book series presents songs empha- 
sizing nature, folk, and holiday songs. 

Glenn, Mabelle; Leavitt, Helen S.; Rebmann, 
Victor L.; Baker, Earl L.; and Kirby, C. Valen- 
tine: The World of Music Series (1-6), 1936. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. Books cover a variety of 
subjects in song, such as home and community, 
health, citizenship, and history. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Fisher, Clyde; and Langham, Marion L.: The 
Nature Science Series, Books I-IV (Middle), 
1935. Laurel Book Co., Chicago. Stories, 
poems, and subject matter based on seasonal 
topics. Marginal notations are given and sug- 
gestions are made for pupil activities. 

Nicol, Lucille; Levenson, Samuel M.; and Kahn, 
Teressa: The Nature Hour (5-6), 1935. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. One book in 
each grade is devoted to autumn and winter, 
and one to spring. Subject matter interspersed 
with poems, tests, activities, and programs. 

Phillips, Mary Geisler; and Wright, Julia McNair: 
Nature by Seaside and Wayside, Books I and II 
(2-4), 1936. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
First two of a series of four books emphasizing 
insects and sea life. Pupil activities given. 

(Continued on. page 87) 
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Making Your Money Behave 


MARGARET J. BACON 


Director, Income Management Bureau, Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester, New York 


@ IN THE February and March issues 

of THE INstTRUCTOR we considered 
problems of the teacher in regard to mon- 
ey. These difficulties seem to be directly 
in the path of progress toward independ- 
ence. We must make them stepping- 
stones to success, and foundations upon 
which we can rise to heights of freedom 
from worry about our money and the 
way we use it. 

Our personalities are the determining 
factor in any budget plan we attempt to 
follow. For those who are just beginning 
their adventures with a pay envelope there 
is a distressing situation. One great trou- 
ble in becoming interested in budgeting 
is that those who have been least success- 
ful in wrestling with its discipline have 
been loudest in condemnation, completely 
smothering the more or less quiet, inde- 
pendent speech of the happy, wise user 
of money. Therefore, the first order is 
the familiar one: “Know thyself.” That 
inner, sometimes submerged, emotional 
protest against the use of the budget is 
more often than not the real obstacle to 
success. 

If our early efforts in budgeting were 
scorned by those who have tried and been 
notably unsuccessful, and we have been 
conditioned by their opinions, we have 
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much to overcome. Let us try to root out 
this fixation. We must truly attempt to 
get more for our money and develop an 
honest desire to be disciplined by arith- 
metic. To turn our first obstacle into a 
steppingstone we must therefore under- 
stand ourselves and our attitude about 
money. 

Just how good is your imagination? 
Fire it with happy thoughts about what 
you wish to do with your money, then 
stiffen your will—and be on your way. It 
is thus that many a teacher has attained 
a degree by many successive sessions of 
summer school. 

“T want the best of everything,” “I in- 
sist on wearing good clothes,” “My hus- 
band says he never wants me to stint the 
table,” “I hate a cheap car,” “I must keep 
up with the other teachers.” Remarks 
such as these may be the rationalization, 
any one of them, of the extravagant per- 
son who can think of every reason why 
no management is better than any man- 
agement. Are you convinced that your 
way is best? The extravagant person is 
a hard one to win over to budgeting, for 
such a person rarely faces facts and usu- 
ally refuses discipline. 

To curb extravagance, go very slowly 


at first. If you are a spendthrift.of the 


cash in your pocketbook, put yourself on 
an allowance from your salary, a bit gen- 
erous at first so that the sum assigned may 
give you some opportunity to save and 
receive commendation from the executive 
side of your personality. The old custom 
of patting oneself on the back when suc- 
cess is achieved is not such a bad idea! It 
is only when carried to extremes in front 
of an audience that the custom may 
become obnoxious. Choose for your 
confidante some friend who is a notable 
manager, and bask in her smile. It will 
do you worlds of good. 

In group or family discussions of a 
budget let there be no emotional upsets 
or scathing criticism. Concentrate at- 
tention and remarks upon what has been 
well done with the money. Show that one 
mistake is no crime, that two of the same 
sort are possibly foolish, while three are 
slightly unintelligent. Bring the foolish 
spender around (maybe it is yourself) to 
feeling happy in management, and you 

ave won another adherent to the cause 
of prudence. 

Have your plans for yourself or your 
family set up in black and white in some 
graphic manner. If you, yourself, are the 
one to be re-educated, remember what it 
is you are saving for, and every time you 
object to the plan, think of what is to be 
done with the money you save. 

For group or family budgeting, use a 
sheet of wrapping paper and a crayon 
pencil, and divide the space into six 
compartments with headings (see THE 
Instructor, February 1936, page 66), 
placing the amount to be spent under 
each heading at the top of its compart- 
ment. Mark six envelopes with the same 
headings. The outside of the envelopes 
may be used for recording expenses in- 
curred and paid for with the contents, 
your money. This data may be trans- 
ferred to the wrapping-paper chart. Such 
a plan is suitable for individuals also. The 
individual keeps her own books, but in the 
family let the best arithmetician be the 
recorder. 

All teachers would be interested in giv- 
ing a play such as the one we wrote for a 
vocational school where the girls were 
studying income management in home 
economics. These girls represented a fam- 
ily of five sitting around the kitchen ta- 
ble. Father was holding his head in his 
hands, since he felt so depressed on ac- 
count of a cut in salary. Mother was very 
sympathetic, but disturbed because she 
did not know what to do. The younger 
children moved to a corner table to play 
games while the eldest, a girl, began to 
wash the dishes. She listened to the de- 
spairing comments and remarked that in 
school they were studying budgets. Her 
teacher had told them of an institution, a 
savings bank, which had a department to 
help people become thrifty. She would 

(Continued on page 77) 
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PUEMS OUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 


A MESSAGE OF PEACE 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on 
camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from 
error 
There were no need of arsenals or 
forts! 


The warrior’s name would be a name ab- 
horréd! 
And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its fore- 
head 
Would wear forevermore the curse of 
Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long gen- 
erations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and 
then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibra- 
tions, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ 
say, “Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen por- 
tals 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes 
the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 


Used by permission of, and arrangement with, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THINGS THAT ENDURE 


TED OLSON 


Honor and truth and manhood— 
These are the things that stand, 
Though the sneer and jibe of the cynic 
tribe 
Are loud through the width of the land. 
The scoffer may lord it an hour on earth, 
And a lie may live for a day, 
But truth and honor and manly worth 
Are things that endure alway. 


Courage and toil and service, 
Old, yet forever new— 
These are the rock that abides the shock 
And holds through the storm, flint- 
true. 
Fad and folly, the whims of an hour, 
May bicker and rant and shrill: 
But the living granite of truth will 
tower 
Long after their rage is still. 
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Labor and love and virtue— 
Time does not dim their glow; 
Though the smart may say, in their lan- 
guid way, 
“Oh, we’ve outgrown all that, you 
know!” 
But a lie, whatever the guise it wears, 
Is a lie, as it was of yore. 
And a truth that has lasted a million 
years 
Is good for a million more! 


WHAT MAKES A NATION GREAT? 


ALEXANDER BLACKBURN 


Not serried ranks with flags unfurled, 
Not armoured ships that gird the world, 
Not hoarded wealth nor busy mills, 

Not cattle on a thousand hills, 

Not sages wise, nor schools nor laws, 
Not boasted deeds in freedom’s cause— 
All these may be, and yet the state 

In the eye of God be far from great. 


That land is great which knows the Lord, 

Whose songs are guided by His word; 

Where justice rules ’twixt man and man, 

Where love controls in art and plan; 

Where, breathing in his native air, 

Each soul finds joy in praise and 
prayer— 

Thus may our country, good and great, 

Be God’s delight—man’s best estate. 


ALTRUISM 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes, and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend till he is dead? 


If you hear a song that thrills you, 
Sung by any child of song, 
Praise it. Do not let the singer 
Wait deserved praises long. 
Why should one who thrills your heart 
Lack the joy you may impart? 





What poems would you like to see us print here, 
either for your personal reading and pleasure or 
for use in correlation with subject matter in your 
classroom? When writing please give us the title, 
author, and first line of each poem requested, if 
possible, and we will do our best to locate it. Re- 
quests for poems to be published in our September 
issue must be received by the end of June. Ad- 
dress all communications to THE INSTRUCTOR 
514-816 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





If you hear a prayer that moves you 
By its humble, pleading tone, 
Join it. Do not let the seeker 
Bow before its God alone. 
Why should not your brother share 
The strength of “two or three” in prayer? 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly, helping hand, 
Say so. Speak out brave and truly 
Ere the darkness veil the land. 

Should a brother workman dear 


Falter for a word of cheer? 


Scatter thus your seeds of kindness 
All enriching as you go— 

Leave them. Trust the Harvest Giver; 
He will make each seed to grow. 

So, until the happy end, 

Your life shall never lack a friend. 


VACATION 


EUGENE FIELD 


It seems to me I'd like to go 

Where bells don’t ring, nor whistles blow, 

Nor clocks don’t strike, nor gongs don’t 
sound, 

And Id have stillness all around. 

No real stillness, but just the tree’s 

Low whispering, or the hum of bees, 

Or brooks’ faint babbling over stones 

In strangely, softly tangled tones, 

Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 

Or the song of birds in hedges hid, 

Or just such sweet sounds as these 

To fill the tired heart with ease, 

If ’tweren’t for sight and sound and smell 

I'd like a city pretty well, 

But when it comes to getting rest 

I like the country lots the best. 

Sometimes it seems to me I must 

Just quit the city’s din and dust 

And get out where the sky is blue; 

And say, how does it seem to you? 


From “The Poems of Eugene Field.” Used by 
permission of Scribner's Sons. 


HORSE SENSE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


A horse can’t pull while kicking. 
This fact I merely mention. 
And he can’t kick while pulling. 

Which is my chief contention. 


Let’s imitate the good old horse 
And lead a life that’s fitting; 
Just pull an honest load, and then 

There'll be no time for kicking. 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS «= “Dance of the Nymphs” 
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TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


WHAT TRAVEL CAN DO FOR A TEACHER 


EFFIE R. REID 
Teacher, Grades V and VI, Central School, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


My pear Lota: 

I was delighted to hear that you 
consider taking a real travel vacation 
next year, and I hope you will make 
up your mind definitely to do so. 
I’m an enthusiastic advocate of that 
particular variety of holiday for 
teachers, for various reasons. 

I have always considered travel a 
postgraduate course in factual 
knowledge. It teaches by what we 
all recognize as the finest method: 
the actual sight and experience of 
places, people, and things. I have oc- 
casionally been astounded to discover 
what wrong impressions one can 
form from the _ best-intentioned 
books. 

What is more, travel not only adds 
to our store of knowledge but it 
often clarifies what we already know. 
I fail to see how we can present a 
clear idea of anything to others un- 
less it is definitely etched in our 
minds. Travel makes it possible to 
present lessons in many subjects with 
vividness. 

If, when you teach a lesson on 
California, your mind’s eye pictures 
the San Fernando Valley, the forest 
of oil derricks between Los Angeles 
and Long Beach, the ancient Mission 
of San Gabriel, the four street car 
tracks of San Francisco’s Market 
Street, and a thousand other things, 
your class will surely realize that 
California is considerably more than 
just the home of the movies. 

I am glad, too, that I never tried 
to teach those lovely lines of John 
Masefield’s— 

I must go down to the seas again, 

To the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship 

And a star to steer her by .. . 
until I had seen the “lonely sea” and 
felt the ageless call of those “tall 
ships” that swoop and glide and dip 
their proud sails to the breeze. 

Did you ever have difficulty in 
teaching an art masterpiece such as 
“Mona Lisa”? I found it at first an 
uphill task because my own enthu- 
siasm was limited. How different I 
felt after discovering the indefinable 
charm of the original! It is no 
longer hard for me to understand 
why this picture has defied the cen- 
turies and will remain the admiration 
of coming generations. 

It is, perhaps, to teachers interest- 
ed in history that travel oftenest 
opens an enchanted door. Castle, 
palace, cathedral seem peopled with 
the legions of the past, for these are 
the settings against which they lived 
and played their parts. The Place 


de la Concorde seems again to ring 
with the howls of Revolutionary 
mobs; the Hall of Mirrors at Ver- 
sailles again reflects the ornamental 
ladies and elegant gentlemen who 
peopled the court of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette; the yellowed 
pages of Doomsday Book conjure up 
the phantom of. stern-browed Wil- 
liam. The pageant of the long-dead 
yesterdays seems to move again be- 
fore our eyes. 

Don’t you think, too, that a 
change of environment is one of the 
best ways to avoid “falling into a 
rut”—of which we are often, and 
sometimes justly, accused? I am 
convinced that it is. The “rut” 
danger is more immediate and more 
disastrous in our profession than in 
any other. No matter how original 
and forceful a teacher may be, she is 
the victim of almost endless repeti- 
tion. Once one has succumbed to 
the habit of doing the same thing in 
the same way the sides of the rut are 
beginning to close in overhead. That 
is an eventuality. which must be 
avoided at all costs. The rearrange- 
ment of ideas provided by new scenes 
and new companions is one of the 
best of preventives. 

In these days, as never before, we 
need teachers of broad outlook, of 
vision a good deal wider than four 
classroom or even four library walls. 
As never before, we need teachers 
who are without prejudice—personal 
or racial—broad-minded, farseeing. 
Without these qualities how can we 
hope to take our place in building the 
tomorrow for which we are all 
hoping? 

Firsthand knowledge of other 
lands and their peoples is not only 
desirable but essential, for it is the 
most effective destroyer of narrow- 
ness and prejudice. The cultivation 
of an attitude in children can be 
managed only by those who are sin- 
cere possessors of that attitude them- 
selves. To help them acquire the 
outlook so necessary in this uneasy 
world of ours, we must first culti- 
vate it ourselves. Travel is the best 
means to that end. 

One cannot make a trip of any 
length without coming into contact 
with people from nearly every cor- 
ner of the world. Nothing could be 
of more value to the student of 
psychology which every teacher must 
be. As well as adding materially to 
one’s knowledge of human nature, 
such an experience instills a sympathy 
with human frailties-without which 
one is apt to do more harm than 


good. I have found, too, that meet- 
ing diverse types, impossible if one 
remains within an accustomed circle, 
stimulates one’s interest in people. 
Since our teaching job is with peo- 
ple in-the-making, it is obvious - that 
the more vitally interested we are in 
human personality and human prob- 
lems, the more successful we shall be. 

These things and more, travel does 
for one professionally. From a per- 
sonal viewpoint its benefits are quite 
as numerous and desirable. A change 
is beneficial to one’s health, and to 
one’s personal outlook. Intelligent 
travel gives to one’s reading-and the 
events of everyday life a new signifi- 
cance. The peal of chimes visualizes 
for us the grave loveliness of West- 
minster, the vast magnificence of 
St. Paul’s. A chance word, a line of 
poetry calls to mind the rolling mists 
over the Scottish Highlands, the 
thunder of Niagara, the sea turned 
to mauve by a lingering sunset, 
while the memory of happy experi- 
ences puts a smile into many a long 
day. Just as reading creates a world 


no one should miss exploring, so does 
travel—but its pictures have the 
charm of reality. 

Then, too, nothing can so well sat- 
isfy that spirit of adventure and that 
longing for the beautiful which are 
the heritage of some of us. Stand 
some foggy night on the prow of an 
ocean liner feeling her way gingerly 
down the Strait of Belle Isle, half- 
choked with ice, and through the 
mist there seem to stalk in dauntless 
procession the phantoms of brave 
men of old, grimly fighting their 
way to a newer world. Gaze on the 
medieval rose windows of Notre 
Dame, listen to the thunder of 
white-crested surf, see the miracle of 
tossing palms against a glowing sun- 
set or of snow-capped peaks etched 
on the jeweled velvet of a midnight 
sky—in such experiences lies inspira- 
tion to carry back to 2 workaday 
world. 

Yes, I am a firm believer in the 
travel holiday. It does make one a 
better teacher, a finer citizen, a more 

(Continued on page 75) 


WHERE I RAN OUT OF ADJECTIVES 


CHARLOTTE E. TRUMAN 
Critic Teacher, Science and Mathematics, State Normal School, Albion, Idaho 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


My pear LILLIAN: 

Do include in your first American 
itinerary the Utah Canyons! I was 
one of a group of four teachers who 
hired a car for a five-day trip which 
included Bryce Canyon, Cedar 
Breaks, Zion Canyon, the Painted 
Desert, and a peep over the North 
Rim into the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. You can go by bus, con- 
necting with trains for east and 
west. Regular trips are made through 
this area, where there are three na- 
tional parks and a number of national 
forests. 

I have been foolish to begin trying 
to tell you about this experience, for 


I ran out of adjectives during the 
first hour, after I had used lovely, ex- 
quisite, grand, sublime, splendid, 
gorgeous, stupendous, beautiful, deli- 
cate, charming, marvelous, superb, 
fascinating—and- .a dozen others 
which seemed equally inadequate. 
You will be thrilled with the bril- 
liancy of coloring; with the delicacy 
of tracery at Bryce Canyon and the 
massiveness of rock sculpture at 
Zion. As for the Grand Canyon, to 
get any conception of how really 
overwhelming it is, you should of 
course stay much longer than we 
did. Mental pictures of these scenes 
are precious souvenirs of our trip. 


In Zion National Park, Utah, Giant Monoliths Rise So High above the 
Canyon Floor That This One Has Been Named Angels Landing 
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You can include this famous “Big 3” Fortnight in an All-American Tour— 
u can choose from a variety of interesting Cruise Tours visiting Havana, 
Panama, South America, the West Indies or Mexico. 9-21 Days, with rates 


or yO 


from $130 to cover all expenses. Special folders on request. 


yeTURE YOURSELD.. 


enjoying this grand summer vacation trip between 
New York and CALIFORNIA (or California and New York) 












You will notice at once the amazing Miss Betty Jones and Miss Alyce Nil- If you like to swim and splash, or if Air-conditioned dining rooms add to 
steadiness and absence of vibration son limber up at deck tennis. Just name you just want a grand coat of tan, your enjoyment of the famous cuisine. 
that have won for these huge liners such your sport, you’ll find it here, Tourna- you'll find them at one of the built-in Chefs on the “Big 3” love their work, 
a reputation among traveled people. ments, too, on every trip. deck pools. Two, on each ship. as a buffet like this testifies. 


Mr. A. R. Barthold and Brenda meet u; Mrs. John C. Miller stops on El Prado, 
with the cameraman, whorecords who's Havana, to buy a lottery ticket “‘guar- 
who and what’s what. Like every- anteed to win.” Plenty of time al- 
thing else, passengers are “‘first class.” lowed ashore there and in Panama, 





You'll want to do a little flag waving “Women don’t know how to hold a 
at the Panama Canal. Secing is lighted match,” observes Mr. Theo- 
ieving that it’s one of the most re- dore Noun. “‘Oh, don’t they?” . . . and 
markable achievements in the world. Miss Marie Greene proves that they do! 





Coast to Coast, First Class from $185 (from $200 at certain 
seasons). Tourist Cabin from $125. All rooms are outside rooms. 25% 
reduction on round trip. Sailings fortnightly throughout the year. 


American Cirele Tours, one way by sea, one way rail or air. Special 
home-town to home-town combination rates. Stopover privileges on both 
steamer and rail tickets. Wide choice of overland routes. 


Mexico Cirele Tours from home town to Mexico by rail. Return 
on one of the “Big 3” from Acapulco via the Panama Canal, Havana 
and New York. Then by rail again to home town. 


9-21 Day All-Expense Cruise Tours from $1360 to Havana, 
the West Indies, Panama and South America. Sailings from New York 
and California ports. Wide choice of itineraries. Special folders on request. 
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Ask your travel agent for complete details of these “Big 3” Trips. 
The “Big 3” 


s. 8s. CALIFORNIA  s. s. PENNSYLVANIA _ s. s. VIRGINIA 
(33,000 tons each) Largest ships in coast-to-coast service 





International Mercantile Marine Co., 1 Broadway and 601 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Offices in principal cities. 
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Beautiful Gas: 

Peninsula int 

Province of 
Québec. 


In the East are cool, pine- 
scented New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and the sea; surf- 
washed beaches, historic 
Louisburg and Land of 


FRIENDLY 


Ottawa, 
capital 
city of 


Evangeline. Old-world Québec 
with its “foreign” atmosphere and 
customs — its shrines, cathedrals, 
quaint shops; and cosmopolitan 
Montreal with its blending of the 





historic and modern. 


Ocean bathing on one of the many fine beaches 


In Ontario, region of beautiful lakes; im Canada's Maritime Provinces. 

kingdom of fragrant forests, silver streams and summer sports; is golf, 
fishing, canoeing. Many attractive resorts including Canadian National’s 
Minaki Lodge in the Lake of the Woods region of Northern Ontario, 
In the West is glorious Jasper in the heart of the Canadian Rockies — 
championship golf in an unmatched Alpine setting, swimming in a 
warmed outdoor pool, motoring over excellent roads to scenes of 
incredible beauty, riding, hiking, climbing, fishing or just resting. 
Canadian National’s Jasper Park Lodge affords a delightful social 


life at moderate cost. 


Canada's resorts are easy to reach by Canadian National . . . its 23,000 
miles of line take you everywhere; its all year and resort hotels afford 


excellent accommodations. 





Your trip to the National Education Association 
Convention can be a thrilling experience. Your 
nearest Canadian National representative will gladly 
help you with your plans and arrange your post- 
Convention days. Round trip fares from Eastern 


points are good in one or both 
Canadian National Railways and 


Rockies. For descriptive booklets call or write: 


directions via 
the Canadian 


Jasper Park Lodge 
KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, Me. 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 333 Rail Exchange Bldg. Grand Trunk Ry. Stn. 


BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 


CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Blvd. 


CINCINNATI 
206 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 


DETROIT 
1523 Washington Blvd. 


DULUTH 
428 W. Superior St. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
607 So. Grand Ave. 648 Market St. 
MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE 
634 Marquette Ave. 1329 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
673 Fifth Ave. 314 No. Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL 
1500 Chestnut St. First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON, D.C. 
355 Fifth Ave. 922 15th St. N.W. 





VACATION MONEY 
FOR TEACHERS 


A few hundred dollars extra during vacation 
would come in mighty handy and does not require 
any investment. June, July and August are the 
selling months, Write The Wyatt Mfg. Co., Salina, 
Kansas, for their Special Teachers offer to take 
orders for Play Ground Equipment. This Company 
has been in business over 30 years. Write them. 
They'll gladly explain this special money-making 
plan and there is no obligation. 


M a ills 





Wedding jest 


Letteri 
Write fer Sampive 100 Visiting Cards = - - $1.00 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1048 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 





COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D, C 





| 
| 








June Birthday Calendar 


(Continued from page 35) 


Jacques Marquette.—French Jesuit 
missionary. With Joliet, he explored 
the Mississippi River. 

Thomas Hardy.—English novelist 
and poet. Known as a realist. 

Jefferson Davis——American states- 
man. He was president of the Con- 
federate States of America. 

William R. George.-—American 
sociologist. The George Junior Re- 


public was founded by him. 


Adam Smith.—Scottish economist. 
Author of The Wealth of Nations. 

Nathan Hale.—American Revolu- 
tionary patriot. He was captured 
by the enemy and hanged as a spy. 

Richard D. Blackmore——English 
novelist, author of Lorna Doone. 

Robert Schumann.—German com- 
poser. His songs and compositions 
for the piano are among his best 
works, 

George Stephenson.—English en- 
gineer. He built the first successful 
locomotive. 

Sir Henry M. Stanley.—African 
explorer. He wrote many books 
about his travels through Africa. 

Joseph Warren—American pa- 
triot. He became president of the 
Provincial Congress in 1775. 

Frank M. Chapman.—American 
ornithologist. He improved methods 
of studying bird life. 

Winfield Scott—American gen- 
eral. He served in the Mexican War. 

Harriet B. Stowe—An American 
novelist. Best known for her story 
of slavery, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Edvard Grieg.—Norwegian com- 
poser. He is famous for the lyrics 
and tone poems that he composed. 

Alvin Adams.—Founder of Adams 
Express Company, which helped the 
Government during the Civil War. 

Charles Francois Gounod.—French 
composer. He is known for both 
his sacred and dramatic music. 

Frances Osgood.—American poet 
of nineteenth-century New England. 

Elbert Hubbard.—American writ- 
er, author of A Message to Garcia. 

Peter Faneuil—American patriot. 
Gave Faneuil Hall to Boston. 

Daniel Carter Beard.—American 
artist, author, and naturalist. Has 
written outdoor books for boys. 

Thomas Day.—English author, 
famous for his young people’s book, 
History of Sanford and Merton. 

Frances Margaret Fox.—American 
author. Writer of juvenile stories. 

Henry Ward Beecher—American 
preacher. He was a stanch aboli- 
tionist. 

Robert Henri.—American painter. 
He was noted for skill in portraying 
character on canvas. 

Arthur Middleton.—American pa- 
triot, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Helen Keller—American writer. 
Blind and deaf herself, she works for 
the education of the blind. 

Emerson Hough.—American nov- 
elist. His characters are western 
pioneers. Author of The Covered 
Wagon. 

Peter Paul Rubens.—A Flemish 
painter. He painted many sacred 
pictures. 

Walter Hampden.—An American 
actor. Distinguished for his Shake- 
spearean réles. 

















SCAPE Aon. SUMMER 


Come in air-conditioned trains from your 
home town to Mexico City. Thence away 
for high adventure. Take your choice of,, 


TIERRA FRIA (cold country) : (i), 
Patzcuaro (2), and Morelia (3) are ey ayn A . 
from Mexico City (see chart above). So is “Ouse 
(6), where you will see the amaz Monte Alban 
and Mitla archeol zones, as well as the world’s 
largest tree (reached via Puebla) (5). Overnight also 

are J Coatepecand Texolo Falls (7), in the 
— of the orchid. 


TIERRA TEMPLADA (semi-tropical): — Sporty 
Tampico, modern Monterrey, evergreen 

historic Veracruz (8), quaint Alvarado (9), 

tive Lake Catemaco (10), and the glorious 

of Tehauntepec (11)— haunt of that fabulous race of 
Amazons, the Tehuanas—for those who frankly love 
warm weather, white linens and bathing sui, 
Cuernavaca (4) is but two hours from Mexico City, 


Warm or cool, take your choice. Either & 
ESCAPE. And, oh, how you'll love it all| 


If your travel agent does not know about these 

_— laces, write for free booklet ‘Overnight 
Mexico City.” Also ask for catalog of 

National University of Mexico Summer Sc! 


Send 10 cents in stamps or coin for beau- 
tiful 7-color Pictorial Map of Mexico, 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
Alamo National Building San Antonio, Texas 


AAMEXICO'S 


FRIEND SOLVED 
HEADACHES 


Famous 
-Vegetable 
Section She Said 

Headaches were making her mis- 
erable. She felt tired, listless, too. 
Then she found that Nature’s 
Remedy (NR Tablets) really 
corrected her intestinal sluggish- 
ness. NR Tablets are a combina- 
tion-of laxative elements provided 
by nature in plants and vege- 
tables. Try them tonight. Note 





make. NR’s contain no phenol or mineral 


Non-habit forming. 
Only 25c—at all 


= Sool of ised me Sea tame op ee 











Florence May Glover, 
School Teacher, Without 
Experience, becomes Man- 
ager of Apartment 


“The luckiest day of my life wa- 
the day I wrote the Lewis 
for information. I was thor 
oughly dissatisfied with my sal- 
ary and opportunities as * 
teacher. When the Lewis 
Schools’ book ‘Your Big Oppor 
tunity’ arrived, I realized here 
was everything I wanted—fasei- 
nating work, good pay, 4 
opportunities, and enrolled. Now 

apartment hotel manager, salary $160 per month and 4 

$100 apartment. I owe my success to Lewis Leisure-Time, 

Home Study Training.”’ 

Step Into a Well-Paid Position 

Good positions from coast to coast for trained men and 

women in hotel, club and institutional field. Thousands of 

graduates holding well- paid positions from coast to coast 


as 8, stewards. see 
hostesses and 55 other different types of positions, living 
often included. Previous experience proved unnecessary. 
ey graduates, both young and mature, winning success. 
Good grade school education, plus Lewis Training, q 
you at home in leisure time. You have equal opportu unities 
to those of Miss Florence May Glover. Make the same 
decision today that she made not so long ago. Sign the 
coupon and mail it now. 





LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING pogouses 
Room MG-9046, Washington, D. C. 
Send Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity,” 
and details as to how to qualify for a well- 
paid position, at home in leisure time. 





Name _ 








Address — | 


City —— <) 
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How to Teach Geography 


(Continued from page 34) 


Presenting information: Each of 
the groups gave a dramatization of 
the way its type of primitive people 
lived. This unit helped the child to 
gain a vivid picture of early man’s 
struggle to adapt himself to his en- 
vironment. 


Unit THREE 


Problem: How did pioneer man 
learn to control his environment? 

Approach: The teacher told the 
group that there would not be time 
to read about the lives of all the peo- 
ple who had lived between primitive 
times and now, but that perhaps 
there would be time to read about the 
first white men who came to Col- 
orado, and something of their lives. 

Committee groups: The problem 
was analyzed, and subproblems were 
assigned to the committees as fol- 
lows: (1) What territory did the 
trappers and explorers cover and how 
did they get along with the Indians? 
(2) Where were the miners most 
successful2 (3) Where did the cat- 
tlemen find good range? (4) Where 
did the first farmers (Spanish) in the 
state locate? (5) How did the first 
white farmers in the San Luis Valley 
satisfy their needs? 

Presenting the information: Each 
group made a map upon which they 
showed the information which they 
found. First settlers were visited and 
“A Child’s History of the San Luis 
Valley” was written. The class also 
wrote and presented a puppet show 
which had one scene contributed by 
each committee. This unit enabled 
the children to see how man ad- 
vanced in a few years from a stage 
of adaptation to one of control. 


Unit Four 


The purpose of the first three units 
was to build an adequate background 
for Unit Four, which is the real cen- 
ter of the work for the year. The 
teacher will develop an understand- 
ing of the manner in which the 
physical environment influences life. 
Perhaps the major problems she has 
to face are: (1) to help the child 
understand the complexity of mod- 
ern industrial life, how it has raised 
the standard of living, and how it 
demands great co-operation among 
interdependent groups; (2) to help 
him see how a better control of the 
physical environment has raised the 
standard of living since the time of 
the pioneers; (3) to help him see 
how the standard of living may be 
raised still higher by means of a bet- 
ter control; and (4) to help him 
gain some understanding of the im- 
portant social and economic prob- 
lems of the present day. 

Problem: How do we satisfy our 
needs in the San Luis Valley today? 

Approach: The. teacher suggested 
that it would be interesting to list on 
the blackboard all the things that 
were needed in the ordinary round of 
life in order to see just what we have 
that the pioneer did not. Two lists 
were made—one of the items which 
could be obtained at home, and one 
of those which had to be purchased 
outside the valley. The question was 
then raised, “Why can we not pro- 


duce everything at home?” The prob- 


lems of soil, natural resources, and so 
on, were then considered. 

Committee groups: The problem 
was now analyzed and the following 
outline was developed. 

I. Food. 

A. Which foods are necessary to 

health? 

B. Which foods do we raise in our 

valley? 

C. Which foods do we get else- 

where? Where from? Why? 

D. Why do we not raise all the 

foods we need? 
II. Clothing. 

A. How do we get material for 

clothing from animals? 

B. How do we get material for 

clothing from plants? 

C. Does our valley provide us with 

any of these animals or plants? 

D. How are the various articles of 

clothing manufactured? 

E. Why are there no clothing fac- 

tories in Alamosa? 
III. Shelter. 

A. What are the most common 

building materials? 

B. How many of these materials 

are obtained in our valley? 

C. Where do we get glass, nails, 

brick? How are they made? 

IV. Transportation and communica- 
tion. 

A. What are the different ways of 

traveling? 

B. What is the source of motion 

for each? 

C. How can we use maps, globes, 

charts, etc.? 

D. Why do we need ways of 

transportation and communica- 

tion? 

E. What have the improved means 

of transportation and of commu- 

nication done to our standards of 
living? 

V. Recreation and the improvement 
of our community. 

A. What are the agencies which 

make our community a better 

place in which to live? 

B. What might we do to make 

Alamosa a more healthful, safe, 

and attractive place? 

C. What are some industries which 

the people of our valley and of 

Alamosa might engage in prof- 

itably? 

Presenting information: The first 
three committees made spot maps of 
the world showing where each of the 
commodities which it was necessary 
to buy could be purchased, and cir- 
cles were drawn around the places 
from which they actually came. 
Then the committee explained why 
these items could not be produced in 
the valley. 

After these presentations were 
made, the items which are sold out- 
side of the valley in order to get cash 
were listed. Potatoes, lettuce, hay, 
cattle, and sheep were found to be 
the money crops. Each committee 
took one of these items and made a 
spot map of the world showing other 
localities which also produced this 
same item. Then a circle was drawn 
around the towns where our product 
was sold. Studies were made to see if 
other markets might be available. 
The students were able to get some 

(Continued on page 72) 
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‘Pick GANADA 





“CANADA, taking it by and large—and looking at 
the map, you'll see it is powerfully large—is the 
one unspoiled national playground left, north of 
Mexico, on this hemisphere. 


“Across the line in Canada, you have only to 


step out of the back door, as it were, and there - 


invite the peace which all understanding ; 
there enjoy woodland glories which are unsullied, 
and so beautiful as to pass the powers of human 
description. I know, because I have done it. 


“Yet I only ventured along the verges of this 
incredible domain of Nature. On beyond where 
I went are thousands of perfect lakes which no 
white man’s eyes have yet seen . . . countless miles 
of leaping rapids that only the fishes know... 
great snow-capped peaks unnamed and unmapped 
. .. fastnesses and meadows and estuaries testifying 
to the perfection of the Celestial Scheme. 


“If you would hunt or explore, angle or loaf, 
tramp of just sit, motor or hike, paddle or pole, 
take a tip from one who has tried them all, and 
wrung pleasure from every waking moment 
while thus employed, and pick Canada for your 


vacationing. 


“And if in these few lines I have sounded like 
a press-agent blurbing his blurb, don’t blame me. 
Blame the intoxicating effects of a combination 
of pure air, pure skies, pure beauty, pure solitude 
and pure liberty.” 


For free maps and illustrated literature, simply 
write to Dept. L-836. 


CANADIAN 
Ottawa, 


(Extract from his article 


“CANADA CALLING,” i”t 
The Redbook Magasine.) 





Canada is a land world-famed among 

vacationists for its soy. colorful resort 

colonies—set in the lap of Nature's 
grandest beauty, 





A view of Vancouver, B.C., where 

from May 24tn to September 7th, the 

city will celebrate in brilliant style 
her Golden Jubilee. 





Canada's Maritime ‘ovinces are 

noted for the ee. of 

their peaceful coastal scenery and 
tlantic beaches. 


EL BUREAU 


Canada 
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THE. TRIP OF THE YEAR 


and at low cost! 


Pacific Northwest 
via GLACIER PARK 


schools are happily forgotten 


in Glacier Park! 


@ It’s not too late to arrange for attending the N. E. A. Convention at Port- 
land, Ore., June 28 - July 2. Travel luxuriously on Great Northern's famous 
Empire Builder at money-saving reduced fares. Stop off at Glacier National 
Park, ‘‘America’s Most Sublime Wilderness” containing dazzling multi-col- 
ored mountain peaks, 60 ancient glaciers, countless waterfalls, 250 lovely 
alpine lakes. If time is limited, take new low cost 1, 2 or 3 day “‘stop-off 
tours’‘in Glacier Park. Visit Waterton Lakes National Park, Canada’s lovely 
playground directly north. View 24 Rocky Mountain Peaks from Prince of 
Wales Hotel. Then visit Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, Victoria, Mt. 
Rainier, Mt. Baker, the Olympics, Portland and Mt. Hood. If you do not 
attend the convention, plan a western trip later. Great Northern offers more 
for your money. Choice of routes optional— but don’t fail to see Glacier 
Park either going or coming. Clip coupon for gilt-edged information. 


Ride the Air-Conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY 

A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. I-5, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me further information about 


ur travel service, also Glacier Park [7] 
Pacific Northwest (] Alaska[] California [] 


|-Expense Tours [_] 








How to Teach Geography 


(Continued from page 71) 


idea of the importance of transpor- 
tation, tariffs, and so on. 


Unrr Five 


Problem: How do people in other 
parts of the mountain states earn a 
living? How are they affected by 
distance from markets, by access to 
cheap transportation? 

Approach: Some of the children 
had been anxious to tell about other 
places in which they had lived, and 
so a transition to other parts of the 
section was made. 

Committee groups: The problem 
was analyzed and the following in- 
dustries were studied: mining, agri- 
culture, lumbering, livestock, fishing, 
manufacturing, and care of tourists. 

Presenting information: Spot maps 
were made, and the reasons for the 
present methods of production and 
plans of marketing were studied. The 
students gained a fairly clear under- 
standing of the generalizations listed 
above, and, as a culminating activ- 
ity, gave some good reports on “The 
Future of the Mountain States.” 


FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


These students went into the next 
grade with a keen interest in the 
problem of man’s relation to his en- 
vironment, and a fair understanding 
of many of our economic problems. 


The following questions will need 
to be faced in respect to other sec. 
tions of the United States. (1) Ar 
the Pacific states, for example, so en. 
dowed by nature that they can pro. 
duce the same things that th 
mountain states can? Do they have 
better methods of production and 
marketing? What can we learn from 
them to help us make use of ou; 
natural environment? 

The following committee groups 
are suitable for use with each section 
or country studied. (1) What ar 
the natural resources? (2) What are 
the climatic conditions? (3) What 
occupations are profitable? (4) What 
place facts should one remember? 

For foreign countries the follow. 
ing additional problems should be 
considered. Is Germany, for exam- 
ple, so endowed by nature that it 
can compete with our district? Is it 
helped by a supply of cheap labor or 
favorable trade agreements so that it 
can produce goods more cheaply than 
we can? Is it hindered by, unnatural 
political boundaries or tariff walls? 
Could better economic relations be 
worked out between that country and 
ours? 

The writer feels that this method 
of teaching geography will help each 
child understand some important eco- 
nomic and social problems of the day, 





“The Play's the Thing’ 


(Continued from page 26) 


behind this hanging, a strong-voiced 
boy, representing Lady Liberty, 
talked to the children on the stage. 

This became Act I, from which the 
sight-seeing children went to the 
“Robert Fulton Pageant,” Act II, 
based on our original short dramati- 
zation. Now for the last act. 

Since children of today were to be 
in the play, why should not workers 
of today also take part? This ques- 
tion arose: how could we get them 
together in one place? As there had 
been many conventions in our city 
early in the year, it was decided that 
a convention was just the thing. Act 
III was colorful, rhythmic, and effec- 
tive, and also the most difficult to 
make. Dressed in appropriate cos- 
tumes, and carrying banners, into the 
convention marched these workers— 
fruit growers, gypsum miners, elec- 
trical workers, dairy maids, lumber- 
men, longshoremen, factory workers, 
brickmakers, and truck farmers. 
Each group of workers came to the 
front, said a verse, and went back to 
stage position. 

The verses were original. First, a 
list of many kinds of workers of New 
York state was made and then each 
child, in imagination, lived the part, 
and wrote what he felt. Sometimes, 
as a starter, a first line was placed on 
the blackboard. Only a few of the 
lines were worth using, possibly 
two good lines by one child, a third 
line contributed by another, and a 
word or suggestion here and there, 
until finally the verse was satisfac- 
tory to all. 

Most verses were co-operative, 
though a few of them were by in- 


dividuals. For instance, the follow- 
ing was a co-operative effort. 


Fruit Growers 
On the Lake Plains where the weather 


is fine, 

With just enough frost and just enough 
shine, 

Apples, plums, and cherries sweet 

Are grown for healthy folks to eat. 


The following was written by one 
child. 


Brickmakers 


Happy brickmakers are we, 
Busy, busy as can be. 

We make bricks all 

For buildings tall. 

Red and yellow bricks we lay, 
Busy, busy all the day. 


The growth in pupil responsibility 
was one of the finest outcomes of the 
enterprise. Before taking part in this 
group activity, one boy had the habit 
of talking much and doing little. 
During the activity he was responsi- 
ble to the group for doing a good 
piece of work. He did it in his cat- 
pentry and in his acting. Another 
boy inspired the tremendous drive to 
make the little play a fine one when 
he answered a doubting, “Suppose it 
won't be any good?” by replying 
sturdily, “It’s got to be good!” 

And the play was good, becaux 
through it the group gained an intel 
ligent and eager interest in the past, 
a respect for the people of earlier 
days, and also an appreciation and re 
spect for all workers. Such activities 
in our educational programs help fe 
alize education’s “one increasing put 
pose”—that the children better learn 
to think in ever-widening horizons. 
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Finally a date was set for the open- 
ing of our circus. We began practic- 
ing our parts, and the rhythm band 
its music for the parade. Costumes, 
tickets, and a ticket booth of blocks 
were made, and the invitation to par- 
ents was written. 

The big day arrived. The mem- 
bers of the rhythm band, playing 
their instruments, led the parade. 
Such a happy first grade! The whole 
school came out to see them. 

While the paraders reassembled in 
the dressing room, the parents were 
admitted to the circus “tent.” Two 
clowns had come early to collect 
the complimentary tickets which had 
been sent with the invitations. 

At the conclusion of the perform- 
ance, the announcer invited the 
guests to the room where lemonade 
and animal crackers were served. 

The following aims, which I 
wished to realize, I listed while the 
children were working on the unit. 
I referred to them constantly, and 
endeavored to have the children ac- 
complish them. 


LANGUAGE AIMS 


1. To give the child an opportu- 
nity to use language dynamically for 
a purpose which he considers impor- 
tant. 

2. To give him many opportunities 
for making and executing plans, 
checking results, keeping records, and 
composing stories. 

3. To help him organize his ideas 
so as to be able to talk clearly about 
some circus interest. 

4. To preserve his spontaneity and 
encourage his originality. 

§. To enlarge his vocabulary. 


OTHER AIMS 


1. To furnish a situation where 
learning is not only desirable but 
highly stimulative. 

2. To provide for social growth. 

3. To give the child an under- 
standing of circus animals. 

4. To give him dramatic experi- 
ence. 

§. To develop his skill in painting, 
drawing, sewing, and constructing. 

6. To develop more accurate work 
and greater interest in numbers 
through experience in selling, buy- 
ing, making change, and counting 
money. 


MatTERIALs UsED 


Tempera paint, crayons, water col- 
ors; house paint for painting cages. 

Large wooden boxes for cages; 
corrugated pasteboard, nails, twine, 
crépe paper. 

Balloons. 

Tagboard for tickets; manila paper 
for posters, billboards, and booklets. 

Broomsticks for stick horses; black 
oilcloth for heads; and black yarn for 
Manes and tails. - 

Old sheets. dyed for costumes; 
chicken feathers dyed for Indian 
headdresses; clay for bead-making; 
paper for flags. " 


SuByECT-MATTER EXPERIENCES 
Writing— 

1. Letters to parents, principal, 
kindergarten, second grade. 

2. Tickets and posters. 


The Great First-Grade Circus 


(Continued from page 24) 


3. Simple sentences about illus- 
trated ideas. 

4. Names of animals in our circus. 
Arithmetic— 

1, Counting tickets and money. 

2. Buying lemons, sugar, animal 
crackers; estimating cost. 

3. Measuring and making cages. 
Reading— 

1. Charts about circus 
and records of work done. 

2. Group stories, billboards, let- 
ters, books, stories, poems, and riddles. 
Language— 

1. Composition of original stories, 
letters, riddles, and poems. 

2. Oral expression in 
plans and giving suggestions. 

3. Taking part in the final per- 
formance and interpreting the part 
to one’s own satisfaction. 
Music— 

1. Songs about the circus. 

2. Phonograph records. 

3. Rhythm-band music. 
Art— 

1. Drawing and painting circus 
people and animals. 

2. Designing costumes. 

3. Making posters, programs, bill- 
boards. 
Trips— 

1. Group trips to stores. 

2. Individual trips to the zoo. 

3. Class trip to a college classroom 
to see large friezes of people and ani- 
mals of other lands. 


animals, 


forming 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the children— 

Baker, C. B.; and others: “The Cur- 
riculum Readers,” ~— Pre-primer 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

Freeman, F. N.; and others: “Child- 
Story Readers,” Primer and First 
Reader (Lyons & Carnahan). 

Hardy, M.: “The Child’s Own Way 
Series,” First and Second Readers 
(Wheeler). 

Pennell, M. E.; and Cusack, A. M.: 
“The Children’s Own Readers,” 
Book One; “The Happy Children 
Readers,” Book Two (Ginn). 

Smedley, E. A.; and Olsen, M. C.: 
“The Smedley Olsen Series” (Hall 
& McCreary). 

Suzzallo, H.; and others: “Fact and 
Story Readers,” Book One (Amer- 
ican Book Co.). 

Walker, A.; and others: “The Study 
Readers,” Second Year (Merrill). 


Library books read, or used for their 

illustrations— 

Brett, E. P.: Circus Day and Other 
Adventure Stories (Rand Mc- 
Nally). 

Kauffman, A. J.; and Kauffman, M. 
B.: Tigers and Things (Mac- 
millan). 

Sarg, T.: Wonder Zoo (Greenberg). 

Smith, E. B.: The Circus and All 
about It (Stokes). 

Smith, L. R.: Comical Circus Stories 
(Whitman). 

Turpin, E. H. L.: Three Circus Days 
(Macmillan). 


For the teacher— 

Hacker, F.; and Eames, P. W.: How 
to Put On an Amateur Circus 
(Dennison). 

Lofting, H.: The Story of Doctor 
Dolittle (Stokes). 

Tully, J.: The Circus Parade (Boni). 
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CKERNICK 


patented underdress is an 
important part of your 
VACATION wardrobe — 
if you want: to be Chic, 
Cool and Comfortable! 
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The Lingerie that’s famous 
for its exclusive body-fitting 
features. \Whatever position your body may assume, their patented construction 
will provide Freedom and Comfort without the slightest indication of a 
wrinkle or bulge. They tub ever so easily and require little or no ironing. 
Beautiful, Cool Styles and Materials. 
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THE STEVENS 


World's Largest Hotel 


CHICAGO 


Like European hotels of great re- 
pute, The Stevens is just outside 
the noisy central business district 
—yet but a few steps to wherever 
one wants to go in Chicago. 
Rooms with bath from $2.50. 


DINE SMART --- THE CONTINENTAL ROOM 




















The Race 


(Continued from page 30) 


a new sentence, for he had almost 
said, “the fastest boat I ever saw!” 

After thanking the caretaker, the 
two friends started home. They 
were rather silent most of the way. 
Then Robert said, “I’m sure your 
boat would have won the race if it 
hadn’t tipped over, Jamie.” 

Jamie grinned. “I’m not so sure 
about that; I think now that yours 


is probably just as good as mine, any 
day. And it was great of you ty 
want to row out and get mine.” 
Robert’s eyes shone. “Shucks!” 
he answered. “You're my pal, and 
anybody that won’t do everything he 
can for a pal isn’t much good!” 
“Let’s race our boats again tomor- 
row!” Jamie said suddenly. “And 
Robert, I hope yours wins.” 





A Study of Honeybees and Flowers 


(Continued from page 14) 


F. Use indexes and tables of con- 
tents to find information. 
IV. Activities. 

A. Science. 
1. Observing bees in the hive. 
2. Checking information read 
with the observations in the 
hive and outdoors. 
3. Observing a bee and a flower 
placed in a bottle. 
4. Visiting an apiary. 

B. Reading. 
1. Learning to tell the differ- 
ence between factual material 
and imaginative material. 
2. Reading to find answers to 
questions. 
3. Reading to prove a point. 
4. Reading individual and group 
compositions about bees. 
5. Reading individual observa- 
tions recorded. 
6. Reading stories and poems 
about bees. 

C. Oral expression. 
1. Formulating questions. 
2. Discussing questions. 
3. Reporting observations made 
of bees in the hive, outdoors, 
and under the microscope. 
4. Reporting on material read. 
5. Emphasizing correct English 
and pronunciation in all oral 
expression. 

D. Written expression. 
1. Listing questions. 
2. Recording information. 
3. Keeping a class diary of daily 
observations of bees. 
4. Making a dictionary of bee 
terms. 
§. Stressing special skills in 
written expression. 

E. Art. 
1. Drawing pictures showing 
the different kinds of bees. 
2. Drawing flowers, showing 
the parts which they use in the 
partnership, and labeling them. 
3. Assembling drawings and all 
written material in a book. 
4. Planning a cover. 

V. Outline of subject matter. 

A. Structure of honeybees. 
1. Three body parts: head, 
thorax, and abdomen. 
2. Two pairs of wings. 
3. Six legs. 
4. Two compound eyes and 
three simple eyes. 

B. Queen. 
1. Has long pointed abdomen. 
2. Lays eggs in cells, and is 
mother of the hive. 
3. Is taken care of by workers. 
4. Leaves hive only during 
swarming and wedding flight. 
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C. Workers. 
1. Do all the work except lay. 
ing eggs. 
2. Feed queen and drones. 
3. Ventilate hive by fanning 
with wings. 
4. Guard hive. Sting intruders, 
5. Make wax and honey. 
D. Drones. 
1. Do no work. 
2. Mate with queen. 
3. Are killed in the fall. 
E. Adaptations of bees. 
1. Pollen baskets on hind legs, 
2. Sensitive feelers. 
3. Long tongue to get nectar, 
4. Nectar stomach. 

F, Partnership of bees and flowers. 
1. Flowers need to be cross pol- 
linated. 

2. Bees carry pollen from one 
flower to another. 

3. Flowers are able to produce 
more seeds. 

G. Life history of bees. 

1. Queen lays eggs in wax cells, 
2. Eggs hatch into larvae. 

3. Larvae eat, grow, and molt. 
4. Larva is sealed in cell and 
changes to pupa. 

5. Pupa changes to adult. 

6. Adult comes out of cell. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 

Comstock, Anna B.: Handbook of 
Nature-Study, pp. 445-457 (Com- 
stock). 


Maeterlinck, Maurice: Life of the 
Bee (Dodd Mead). 
McCaleb, Walter F.: Happy: the 


Life of a Bee (Harper). 
Morley; Margaret W.: The Bee Peo- 
ple (McClurg). 
Pellett, Frank C.: 
Book (Lippincott). 


For the pupils— 

Coleman, Bessie B.; Uhl, Willis L; 
and Hosic, James F.: The Pathway 
to Reading, Third Reader, pp. 12- 
20 (Silver Burdett). 

Elson, W. H.; and Gray, W. S: 
Elson Basic Readers, Book 3, pp. 
68-73 (Scott Foresman). 

Fisher, George Clyde; and Langham, 
M. L.: Ways of the Wild Folk, 
pp. 136-147, “Nature Science 
Series,” Book 2 (Noble). 

Gates, Arthur I.; and others: Friend- 
ly Stories, pp. 69-77, “Work-Play 
Books,” Second Reader (Macmil- 
lan). 

Patch, Edith M.; and Howe, Harti- 
son E.: Surprises, pp. 162-169, 
“Nature and Science Readers,” 
Book 3 (Macmillan). 


Beginner’s Bee 
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Everything is Ready 
for your Vacation in 


TERAS 





$25,000,000 
CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION 


Opens June 6.. Dallas 


A century ago the Republic of Texas was born. 
For 176 glamorous days and nights, Texas cele- 


beauty with any ever held in the United States. 
In its more than fifty buildings are housed ex- 
hibits of industry, agriculture, art and history. 
On the gay, glittering Midway are choice attrac- 
tions and amusements, selected from the four 
corners of the world. In the “Cavalcade of 
Texas” pageant you will see the colorful history 
of Texas enacted by a cast of 600 people. It’s 
America’s greatest attraction during 1936. 








MISSIONS--NEAR SAN ANTONIO 


Important Celebrations 
Throughout the State 


At Fort Worth, from July to December, a genuine 
Frontier Centennial. The Old West re-created for 
your education and amusement. At the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, a Centennial Exposition of 
historic collecti art, ture, relics. More 
than 150 community celebrations in various parts 
of the Lone Star state. Visit picturesque San An- 
tonio. Explore her centuries-old missions and the 
Alamo. Visit the San Jacinto battle grounds, near 
Houston; scene of Texas freedom. Spend carefree 





vacation days at Galveston and other resort | 
tities along the Gulf. See glamorous El Paso and | 
tugged, mountainous West Texas. Cross the vast | 


Panhandle Plains to Amarillo and North Texas. 
Lowest rates in history by rail, bus or water 
make it economical to see Texas this year. 
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CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


Write for Literature 
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TEXAS CENTENNIAL, 17-D 
State Headquarters, Dallas, Texas. 


Please send illustrated literature on Texas 
and the Centennial Celebrations to: 


Name 
Address 
City. State- 














What Travel Can Do 


for a Teacher 


(Continued from page 68) 


interesting personality, for it leads 
to the enrichment of mental re- 
sources, to fair-mindedness, to the 
broader viewpoint. At the same 
time it leads away from the things 
we don’t want, pettiness, dusty 
bookishness, interests bounded by the 
confining walls of a classroom. Per- 
haps better than all it gives one some- 
thing to think about. I’m afraid we 
become nearly poverty-stricken for 
original thoughts—one is so busy re- 
tailing the ideas of others that there 
seems no time to develop one’s own. 
Travel is a real stimulus to original 
thinking, and a spur to flagging am- 
bition. 

You are probably wondering 
whether you can afford the trip you 
are longing to take. My opinon is 
that you can’t afford not to take it, 
for such an investment will bring 
you lasting returns in increased effi- 
ciency and happiness. 


On Historic Ground 


(Continued from Plate XV) 


lighted passenger craft passed great 
dark barges carrying coal and other 
bulky products. 

Morning found us in Lexington, 
Kentucky, in the very heart of the 
bluegrass region, where the horse is 
still supreme and millions of dollars 
have been spent on the vast horse 
farms. I wish you could have gone 
into one of the stables with us to see 
how perfectly the horses are cared 
for. 

Although the weather was hot, 
each horse was cool and comfortable 
because he had an individual keeper 
to look after him. No flies could 
annoy him. Peat moss made the floors 
noiseless and soft to walk upon. 
Brass knobs and door handles shone, 
and the very sides of the stalls looked 
as if they had been polished. 

As we drove south from Lexing- 
ton, the land became less and less pro- 
ductive. Although it was a hot 
August day, we passed many rural 
schoolhouses filled to the doors. 
When winter comes, with rain and 
snow, the mountain roads are im- 
passable. The children stay at home 
then and the schools are closed. 

A ride through the Cumberland 
Mountains, a very primitive region, 
and southward across Tennessee 
brought us to Chattanooga, an im- 
portant transportation center. By 
an incline railway, said to be the 
steepest in the world, we climbed 
Lookout Mountain. There we stood 
on the site of the famous “Battle 
above the Clouds.” A cloud had 
descended upon us but it broke apart, 
and we could see the floor of the 
valley below, blocked off into farms 
and forests like a great patchwork 
quilt, with the Tennessee River wind- 
ing around to form Moccasin Bend 
and enfolding the city. In the dis- 
tance was Missionary Ridge and near 
that, over the Georgia line, Chick- 
amauga Battlefield. Chickamauga 
is now a national military park. On 
the border of its great reforested area 

(Continued om page 79) 
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LACKAWANNA 
low-cost 
VACATIONS 


Here you will find the kind of a vaca- 
tion you want, at moderate cost— 
(1) A varied choice of All-Expense 
Travel Vacations, (2) Vacations in 
the beautiful Pocono Mountains of 
Pennsylvania. 


LACKAWANNA 
WONDER TOURS 


All- Expense Summer Vacations 


Moderate cost—Duration from 8 days to 3 weeks 


Cool, Comfortable, Air-Conditioned Trains 


CALIFORNIA WONDER TOUR 
3 Weeks— Leaves July 5 and August 9 
* $338 and up from New York 


Visiting Indian Detour; Pueblo Indians and 
Cliff Dwellings; Grand Canyon; Los An- 
geles; Hollywood; Catalina Island; San 
Diego; California Pacific Exposition; Yo- 
semite Park; Big Trees; San Francisco ; 
Salt Lake City; Saltair Beach; Royal 
Gorge; Colorado Springs; Pike’s Peak; 
Garden of the Gods 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
WONDER TOUR 
15 Days—Leaves July 3 and August 14 
* $294 and up from New York 

Visiting St. Paul; Glacier Park; Lake Me- 
Donald; Columbia River; Portland, Ore. ; 
Multnomah Falls; Tacoma; Seattle; Mt. 
Rainier ; Puget Sound ; Victoria, B.C.; Van- 
couver; Canadian Rockies; Emerald Lake; 
Lake Louise; Banff. 


COLORADO-YELLOWSTONE 
WONDER TOUR 
14 Days— Leaves July 5 and 19— 
August 2 and 16 
* $219 and up from New York 
Visiting Denver; Lookout Mountain; Colo- 
rado Springs; Pike’s Peak; Garden of the 
Gods; Royal Gorge; Salt Lake City; Salt- 
air Beach; FIVE DAYS in Yellowstone 
Park; Cody Road. 
* per each person—two to a lower berth 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 
Sand 10 Days—July and August 
Rates on application 
Complete cruises via Buffalo and C.D. & 
G.B. Line and C. & B.T. Line to Chicago 
Great Lakes Transit 
Navigation Co., to 
Opportunity to visit 


and return, and via 
Co., and Northern 
Duluth and return. 
Niagara Falls. 


POCONO MOUNTAINS 
Low Rail Fares From East and West 


Cool, Comfortable Air-Conditioned Trains 


A vast and magnificent summer resort, on- 
ly three hours from New York. Here you 
may enjoy any kind of a vacation that suits 
lively or quietly restful—or 
both—at moderate cost. Glorious mountain 
scenery; waterfalls, lakes, trout streams, 
etc. A perfect setting for all outdoor sports 

golf, swimming, tennis, horseback riding, 
ete. Delightful, healthful surroundings, 
and best of all, rates are moderate at 
Pocono hotels, boarding houses and camps. 
Cottages and bungalows may be rented at 
most attractive rates. 


Write for these 
Attractive Vacation Booklets 


THEY’RE FREE 


your mood 


M. H. MURPHY, General Eastern Passenger Agent 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Please send me booklets indicated below: 
24-page illustrated booklet wit all-inclu- 
CJ sive rates and complete information about 
Lackawanna Wonder Tours. 
52-page illustrated booklet “Mountain and 
Lake Resorts’ with list of vacation places 
in the Poconos—hotels, boarding houses, camps, 
rates and complete information. 


NAMBPE......... 


ADDRESS. ..........-cccccesccccccccccccccccrccccccccssssosossooss 


LAC KAWANNA 





A Language Test 


(Continued from page 36) 
Key To Test 
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. sitting 
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. sitting 
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lain 
. lying, laid 
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. sad 

. weakness 
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An Arithmetic Test 


(Continued from page 36) 


Key To TEst 
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. multiply 

. subtract 

. multiply 

. divide 

. add and divide 


. multiply and subtract 


United States Presidents 


(Continued from page 36) 


Key To Test 
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Magic Ring 
(Continued from page 26) 


“I should like to try this in my 
school,” burst forth the teacher. 

She did try and it did work. For 
five minutes in the morning, her sev- 
enth grade was privileged to play 
Magic Ring. Poems were brought in 
voluntarily. Those they all liked 
were posted and the children who de- 
sired to do so learned them. No study 
or discussion of them was made. But 
at the end of the term it was dis- 
covered that the pupils had memor- 
ized many poems. In addition, they 
had gained a real taste for poetry. 





FROM 


THESE BARGAINS 


Take advantage of “North Western’s’’ 
low s—air-conditioned comfortand 
a choice of fascinating routes to the 
N.E. A. Convention and the scenic won- 
derlands of the West and Northwest. 
Go one way, return another — without 
extra cost. Write for full information. 


BLACK HILLS 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Magnificent scenery, the world’s 
mightiest sculpture in the making— 
Mt. Rushmore. Glorious climate. 
Round trip rail fare from Chicago as 

$23.30 


Money-Saving All-Expense Tours. 


NORTH 5h99 
woopDs 8 a 
r Michigan—Minne- 


of Wisconsin, Up 
sota, sparkling lakes, fragrant forests— 
only a few hours from Chicago. Excel- 
lent moderately priced accommoda- 
tions. Round trip rail fare from 
Chicago as low as . 


COLORADO 


The sublime Rockies —majestic snow- 
capped peaks that seem to pierce the 
sky. Round trip rail fare from Chicago 


YELLOWSTONE 46% 


The most amazing group of natural 
wonders and beauties in the world. 
Round trip rail fare from Chicago as 


GRAND 
BRYCE CANYON 


Unbelievable rock formations, gor- 
geously colored. Round trip rail fare 
from Chicago to Cedar City, Utah, as 
$48.25 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, meeting place of travel- 

ers from the seven seas—Los Angeles, 

fascinating land of make-believe—the 

Fair at San Diego. Round trip rail fare 

from Chicago as low as . $57.35 
. 7. e 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST—The N. E. A. Convention, 
June 27-July 2, at Portland, Ore., the city of roses, 
ringed about by majestic peaks. Round trip 
rail fare from Chicago as low as... .. $57.35 


CANADIAN ROCKIES—Banff-Lake Louise. Going 
to or returning from the Pacific Coast, at no 
extra cost. ALASKA—a low priced side trip. 
Ask about Money-Saving 
Escorted All-Expense Tours. 


" A senger c Manager 

r THOMSON, Pas Trafic M 
caicage & North Western Ry. 

| 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


| Please send me information about 


CHICAGC «NORTH 


ESTERN RY. 





An Art Tea 


(Continued from page 57) 


empire style, with black ribbon 
the beading around the neck; and a peg 
sash. Use a brown basket, and eithe, 


real or painted clay strawberries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Art-Literature Readers (Mentzer). 

Carpenter, F, L.: Stories Pictures Telj 
(Rand McNally). 

Hurll, E. M.: How to Show Pie. 
tures to Children (Houghton Mif. 
flin). 

Tue Instructor, June and Septem. 
ber 1935. 

Instructor Picture Study Series, Nos. 
2, 14, 22, 46, and 92 (Owen), 
Whyte, A. G.: The Wonder World 

We Live In (Knopf). 


A Test on North America 


(Continued from page 28) 
Key to Test 


8. > 22. T 
9. ‘ 23. T 
10. ; 24. T 
11. ‘ 25. T 
12. 

13. 

14, 

ce 

-c, de 

>’ &e 

. climate 7. wheat 

. Texas 8. fur 

. Louisiana 9. young 

. Ozark 10. lead; zine 
horses 11. gold 

. Cincinnati 12. warm 

4. 
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5. 
6. 


Counting to Five 


(Continued from page 54) 


BLUEBERRY PICKER—Look out! Is 
something wrong? 

FIFTH BROTHER—Have you seen 
our lost brother? 

BLUEBERRY PICKER—What does he 
look like? 

FOURTH BROTHER—We can’t tell, 
for we don’t know which one is lost. 

BLUEBERRY PICKER—Then how do 
you know one is lost? 

THIRD BROTHER—There were five 
of us when we started. Now we can 
find only four. 

BLUEBERRY PICKER (counting 
brothers silently) —What will you 
give me if I find him? 

SECOND BROTHER—We'll give you 
all our berries, and you may have 
pail in which to carry them. 

BLUEBERRY PICKER—Very wel. 
Stand in a row. One. (Takes pail 
and berries from first in line.) Two 
(Em pties berries from second pail i- 
to the first pail. Then returns th 
empty pail to the boy. Continues 
similarly down line as he counts.) 
Three. Four. Five. 

FIRST BROTHER—Hurray! You 
found him. Now let’s hurry home. 
(Brothers rush off.) 

BLUEBERRY PICKER—T wo pails of 
berries. For one I worked all th 
morning. For the other I counted 
to five. Thank you, my friends. 
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SNIKING" THIS yeyp 


Whether you take a long vacation or a 
short, there's a Viking trip just made for 
you... an idyllic pilgrimage to the 
North Countries where the pervading 
peace puts joy in your heart. P.S.— 
the rate of exchange is favorable. 


x * 
FOR INSTANCE, CAN You 
spare 42 pays? 


Cruise June 30th from New York 
Iceland and the Midnight Sun, North 
Cape and Norway's fjords, ancient 
Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 

Sweden, Denmark . . min. $495. 

x * 
IF YOU HAVE ONLY 


34 DAYS, THEN: 


Cruise July 25th from New York 


Nerway's fjord, Gothenburg, Sweden, 

Copenhagen, Denmark, ancient Visby 
on the Isle of Gotland, Stockholm, 
Finland, Russia .... min. $360. 


Even if 3 WEEKS is all the time you have, 
we'll prepare an interesting itinerary for 
you. If you have more time, so much 
the better. Just tell us your require- 
ments and we'll gladly suggest a 
Viking vacation to suit on a gleam- 
ing Viking ship. No obligation. 


Particulars from your own 
Travel Agent, or 





636 Fifth Ave.—4 W. 51st 
New York 
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MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


during summer months selling EXCELLO- | 
GRAPHS, Mimeographs, Portable and 
office typewriters, new and rebuilt ; stencils, 
inks and all supplies for churches, schools 
and business houses. 
ment. 

e 


No money invest- 


Catalog Free. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. 
Dept. H-12. 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Just your time. 
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TEACHERS 
WANTED 


Well Trained Dance Teachers are always 
IN GREAT DEMAND 
Learn to teach Ballroom —Ballet-—Tap 
Body Rebuilding and Reducing 


HUBBELL— SEROVA 
Teachers’ Training School of the Dance 
ESTABLISHED 1913 
WRITE for interesting information to 
LEE R. KELLEY, Secy. 

Steinway Bidg., 113 West 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Teachers’ Special 


For VACATION at 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


For Rates and Information Write 


The Bayview -- Box 453 
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Our State Park: 
A Unit of Work 


(Continued from page 19) 
D. A clock dial was used to show 


what time the picnics in the park 
usually take place, and the time 
children leave the park for home. 
VII. Expressional activities. 
A. Cut freehand, and color, the 
following: trees, robin, blue jay, 
sunflower, turtle, sailboat. 
B. Mount art work and fasten it 
together for an art booklet. 
C. In the sand table, construct a 
state park. 
‘1. Cut freehand trees from con- 
struction paper so that they will 
stand on sand table. 
2. Make several swings and fas- 
ten them to trees. 
3. Cut pictures of children and 
fasten them in swings. 
4. Cut pumps and benches from 
cardboard, and color them. 
5. Make ovens and dishes from 
clay, and paint them. 
6. Make tables from small pieces 
of wood, and paint them. 
7. From cardboard make bridges 
to put across the creek and river. 
D. Compose original stories, poems, 
and riddles about the park for the 
reading booklets. 
E. Dramatize stories about ani- 
mals, trees, recreation, and chil- 
dren in relation to parks. 
F. Plan a program for the parents, 
summing up the park unit. 
1. Plan a lunch for the party. 
2. Compose and write the invi- 
tations to the parents. 
3. Compose a short play under 
the direction of the teacher and 
dramatize it for the parents. 
G. Dramatize courtesy games dur- 
ing literature period to show prop- 
er conduct at picnics in the park. 
VIII. Outcomes of the unit. 
A. The children received much in- 
formation, and had many varied 
experiences. 
B. Creative effort was encouraged. 
C. Appreciation of good literature 
was developed. 
D. Search for further information 
about parks encouraged children to 
read. 
E. Greater appreciation for nature 
was developed. 
F. Good citizenship traits and 


character training were promoted. 


Making Your Money 
Behave 


(Continued from page 65) 


ask the teacher tomorrow where they 
could get assistance in adjusting ex- 
penses to their lowered income. Fa- 
ther and Mother were interested. 

The teacher and the bank represen- 
tative called the next evening and 
brought a set of envelopes and an 
account book, which were given to 
the parents as the plan was explained. 
The representative promised to give 
further help if it was needed, and 
departed with the teacher. All the 
children agreed to co-operate. This 
simple dramatization of a scene, so 
familiar to everyone in the audience, 
was well received. 
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MUSIC 


Seashote 


PAINTING 


Mountains 
LITERATURE 
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DRAMA 





BIOLOGY 


Might Life 


| parts of your “cur- 
riculum” will include island playgrounds 
glistening in blue Pacific waters...sandy 
shores and swaying palms and surfboard 
thrills . . . nearby, contrasting joys in 
mountain-girdled lakes and streams... 
a glacier to explore... and forests older 
than any other living thing. In verdant 
valleys, orange groves, vineyards, dates 
and palm-lined boulevards. 


Sports? You'll find them all in set- 
tings unlike those you’ve seen before. 
Gay night life, too, in Hollywood, with 
its celebrities from everywhere. Suit 
your pleasure to the moment: the lazy 
peace of Spanish haciendas reminiscent 
of the days of the early Dons, or the 
modern fascinations of Los Angeles, Pas- 
adena, Beverly Hills, Long Beach, Santa 
Monica, Pomona, Glendale and their 
neighbors in this versatile playground 
centered in Los Angeles County, hub of 


interesting citrus, film and oil industries. 


This vacation fun can be combined 
with the educational opportunities pre- 
sented by five accredited summer col- 
leges and such outstanding institutions 
as famed Mt. Wilson Observatory, Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery, Griffith 
Planetarium, Los Angeles Museum, Hol- 
lywood Bowl “Symphonies Under the 
Stars,” Pasadena community theater, etc. 


Climate? The summer average tem- 
perature here is only 69.4°. There’s no 
oppressive humidity, and summer rains 
are almost unknown. 












Curriculum tor your 
SUUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Even from New 
York, Southern Cal- 
ifornia is just over- 
night by plane, 3 
days by train, 5 to 
7 by auto or stage, 
2 weeks through the 
Panama Canal. And lower costs here 
(18% under the U. S. average; far less 
than single-season resorts) can just about 
pay your transportation expenses. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book 
—widely acclaimed by travel experts— 
plans your trip for you from start to 
finish: what to see and do, how to get 
here, time required, itemized cost sched- 
ules, plus over 100 photographs, maps, 
etc. ... Facts not available elsewhere. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Come for a glorious vacation. Advise 
anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; bui for 
tourists, the attractions are unlimited, 
seeneeeenes MAIL COUPON TODAY *****=""* : 
: All-Year Club of Southern California, : 
+ Dept. 6-R, 629 So. Hill St.,, Los Angeles, Calif. : 
+ Send me free book with complete details (in- 3 
: cluding costs) of a Southern California vacation. * 
* Also send free routing by {] auto, [) rail, 3 
* ©) plane, [J bus, [) steamship. Also send free } 
§ booklets about counties checked: [] Los Angeles, } 
+ CO) Santa Barbara, () Orange, (1) Inyo, ([] River- } 


: side, (1) San Diego; [) Ventura, (_) San Bernar- 
: dino, () Kern, Imperial 


: 
: Name — 


: 
* Street — 
; 
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Order Now THE INSTRUCTOR and Other Magazines 
That. You Will Need for the Next School Year! 


PAY OCTOBER 5TH IF MORE CONVENIENT! 


Low-Priced Clubs 
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$2.50 
a year 
The Pathfinder —— 
Noture Magazine 

Etude, Music Magazine 
Correct English 

eader’s Diges 

EE SED nscchenbaiatihnenss 
Wee Wisdom ... ms 
Children’s Activities ‘(01 Nos.)...... 
American Boy muumeneneanne 
American Childhood ————. 
American Girl sapenmnastnmagpiabinnie 
American Magezine ...........-.0 
Better Homes ond Gordens. 

Boys’ Life ‘ 
Collier's, Notional Weekly , 
Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2.50) 
Current History —........ 

Good Housekeep’g (1 yf. $2.50) 
Hygeia, Health Magozine... 
Journal of Geography................... ; 
Literary Digest notes 
McCoall’s Magazine 

Mothers’ Activities 

Parents’ Magazine 

Pictorial Review 

Populer Mechanics . 

Popular Science Monthly.. 
prosstest Home Economics..... 
e 

Review of Reviews (Ve Teacher ety). 
School Arts Magozine.. ; 
Woman’s Home Companion...... ‘ 


if The INSTRUCTOR 


Pub’! 
Price 
—-$3.50 
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4.50 
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Nature Magazine —....._...__....$ 
Etude, Music Mageene. eunsecummas 
Correct ene i 
Reader's Digest 

Child Life .. 

Wee Wisdom 

McCall's Magazine 
American Childhood 
Popular Mechanics 
Woman's Home Companion. 
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Etude, Music Magazine. 
i eee : 
Child Life eussveutieasmeenainns 
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Wee Wisdom ‘ 
Hygeia, Health Magazine... —_ pam 
Review Of ReVIOWS.......ccccccccccccee 
McCoall’s Magazine 
Parents’ Magazine 
Pictorial Review 

Popular Mechanics 
American Giri ' 
Woman's Home Componion....... 
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Correct English 

Child Life 

Reader's Digest 

Wee Wisdom 

Hygeia, Health Magazine 
Review of Reviews (Te Teachers ealy) 
American Childhood 
American Girl 

Woman’s Home Companion 
Good Housekeeping (1 yr., 
McCall’s Magazine 
Parents’ Magazine 


~~ 

a year 

Reader's Digest . — 
Hygeia, Health Magazine oni 
McCali’s Mogazine ue _ 
American Soy .................. 
American Girl , 

Pictorial Review .... 

Good ge yt., $2.50) 
Woman's Home seen 

Boys’ Life 
Parents’ Mogazine ..... 
Popular Mechonics — 
Wee Wisdom 
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a year 
Reader's Digest —. 
Review of Reviews (Ie Teachers os 

Good Housekeep’g (1 yr., $2. 65 
American Magazine . 
Woman's Home Companion 
McCall's G Woman's H. Comp. 
Collier’s, National ware. 
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Mothers’ Activities $5 
The INSTRUCTOR and Mothers’ 
Activities 7 
McCall's Geqeume setiiililieis 
American Gir 

Pictorial Review 


Woman's Home Companion... 3.50 
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Price 
$3. 15 
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USE ORDER BLANK BELOW! 


INSTRUCTOR STAR PLIST ot MAGAZINES 


Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR and these nine magazines of proven classroom value 





*THE PATHFINDER 


Every week from Washington, D.C., and the only news 
magazine published at this great center of world ac- 
tivity. Ideal for teachers and pupils because it pro- 
vides first-hand, concise and understandable informa- 
tion on everything of importance in national and 
world affairs. Thousands of schools use it in the 
teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and 
Current Events. Departments: Editorial ; Timely Top- 
ies; Foreign; Congress; Capital Chat; Scientific ; 
Aviation ; Governmental; Health; Personalities ; Busi- 
ness; Women; Home; Pastime, etc. Illustrated. 








$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


The Pathfinder, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.15. 





1 year 


\l with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.40. 


* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Interprets the out-of-doors as does no other publica- 
tion, Fits into the classroom program. Each month 
it presents fascinating, beautifully illustrated articles 
about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, 
the weather, and other interesting things in Nature; 
also a sixteen-page section of outstanding nature pic- 
tures in rotogravure and sixteen pages devoted to 
Conservation matters (a new feature). The foremost 
nature writers, artists, and photographers contribute 
regularly to its pages. Entertaining, accurate, 





invaluable for reference and supplementary reading. 





$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Nature Magazine, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. 


1 year 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 


Music 


* THE ETUDE Magazine 


The world’s outstanding music magazine. It is an un- 
equaled source of inspiration, information and recre- 
ation for teachers, pupils and lovers of music. Each 
month it features 20 to 24 pages of new music to 
play and sing (with helpful, analytic study notes) ; 
practical articles on all phases of music by leading 
authorities ; music-world news; departments for music 
supervisors, teachers and students of piano, violin, 
organ, voice, etc.; and a special section for young 
beginners containing a fascinating variety of musical 
games, puzzles, stories, etc. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, 


1 year 


I 
————<—<—<—__—_— 


\C TIVITIES 
“=. 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.85. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.10. 


* CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 


A magazine providing worthwhile activities for chil- 
dren from 3 to 12 years old. Delightfully different. 
Endorsed by educators and child specialists. 


$2.50 for 10 issues. “'", "hs INSTRUcTOR, 


| & MOTHERS’ ACTIVITIES 


New, modern, authoritative. All the best features of 
JUNIOR HOME with a new Digest Section that gives 
the gist of the world’s progress in care, guidance and 
education of children. 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 


Mothers’ Activities and Children’s Activities, both 1 year, $3.50. 
Both 1 year, with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.75. 





CHILD LIFE 


*CHILD LIFE 322, Sires 


Interesting, worth-while stories and poems that stim. 
ulate the child’s desire to read, both for information 
and pleasure. NEW THINGS-TO-DO SECTION give 
boys and girls more cut-outs, puzzles, colored 
tracings, games, and beginners’ drawing lessons. i 
Teachers’ Edition is the regular edition plus four ex. 
tra pages of classroom plans and projects. Ingpir. 
ing stories about heroes of history and people of other 
lands, Hobby Club, Pen and Pencil Club, and other 
features supplement the regular classroom program, 
| Simply ask for Teachers’ Edition—no extra charge, 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 





Child Life, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50, 


1 year 





* READER’S DIGEST 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75, 


A publication that appeals to thinking people. Pye 
sents monthly in condensed form articles of un 
interest selected from 150 leadi periodicals Po 
staff of 12 editors. Each issue comprises 128 

of rich reading, diverse in subject, world-wide a 
scope. A notable feature is the book supplem 
condensation of a non-fiction book of outsta 
merit. Also included are bits of wit and humor, 
ographical sketches of authors, etc. A topical Inder 
is published semi-annually, June and December. 1 
ies available on request. 











Reader’s Digest, 


1 year 


How to Use It 





With The INSTRUCT 
1 year, Sa'86. sad 


ENGLISH 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


{= The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00, 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25, 


* CORRECT ENGLISH 


This magazine provides authoritative instruction in the 
correct use of English by apt quotation and clear, 
comprehensive ruling. Typical language problems are 
explained clearly by drill and by illustration. Pro 
nunciation and correct use of words are especially 


4/| stressed. Subscribers may consult the editor on any 


difficult English problem. Regular monthly feature 

eae Your Everyday Vocabulary—How to 4 
; Questions and Answers; Month’s Best Books; 

ion I Test My English? Monthly Business Ado 

Contest; Problems of Teacher and Pupil. 


“$2. 50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 


lish, 1 year 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.50, 


*WEE WISDOM 


(nc (1) dew A magazine adored by children and approved by par 


Wee Wisdom 


1 year 


ents and teachers. Provides boys and girls with hour 
of delightful entertainment and a wealth of construc 
tive activities. Captivating stories in which boys and 
girls play human, natural parts and which teach young 
readers valuable lessons in honesty, courage, friendii- 
ness and self-control. Activities include: cooking, 
sewing, handicraft, stamp collecting, art projects, 
games, puzzles, cut-outs, a department for young 
writers, and other features. A splendid character 
builder and classroom aid. 


$1.00 per year of 12 issues. 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.25. 
_with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.50. 


@@@ See Page 1 for The Instructor Handbooks and 3rd Cover for Other Teaching Helps 
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Pictorial Review 
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Hygeia, Health Mogezine_ — Bi Send me the following magazines and books: 


Current History 
Parents’ Magozine —_ 
St. Nicholes __ 
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g F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
@ (| Send me The INSTRUCTOR for (_) 1 year, $2.50; for 1) 2 years, $3.50. 
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Upper Grades,” for 25c additional. 
” for 25¢ additional. 
) for 25c additional. 


1 as 


50 each bead 





oO I om enclosing herewith. 
C) I will remit not later than Oct. 5, 1936.* 
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P.O, 


State 
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* You can save the bother of sending remittance later by enclosing with your 
order a check postdated October 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 
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PARKHILLS’ 
CLUB-AUTO TOURS 





Sleep in New Travel in New 
1936 Trailer Homes 1936 Oldsmobiles 


The New Modern Mode of Travel 





on Pp tours. 

ONE to NINE WEEKS $79.00 up 
One Week 

Rocky Mountain Tour Black Hill Tour 


Two Weeks 
East, New England, Canada Tour 
Rocky Mountain Tour 
Klondike Dude Ranch, Yellowstone Park Tour 


Four Weeks - California Tour 
Seven Weeks - Northwest, Alaska Tour 
Nine Weeks - California, Northwest, AlaskaTour 
SUMMER SCHOOL COLLEGE CREDIT ON 
Six Weeks Seven Weeks 
University of Illinois Illinois State Normal 


Department of Zoology Geography Tour of Western 
Tonr of Southwest’n U.S. U.S., Mexico and Canada 


Parkhills’ Tours provide the bus transportation and 
camp equipment for these two University Field Trips. 


Write for complete details 


PARKHILLS’ TOURS 
213 So. Neil Street, Champaign, Illinois 
Chicago Office: CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB, 
Foreign and Dom. Travel Bureau, 66 E. South Water St. 




















TOP OF THE 


Modern country hotel, with its own 
3000-acre estate, golf course and pri- 
vate lake high in the Pocono Moun- 
tains. Only three hours from New York 


and Philadelphia. Riding—tennis-- 
archery—children’s playground. Full 
entertainment program, including 
movies and dancing. Open the year 
‘round. Rates from $31.50, with 
meals. Write for booklet, information. 
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On Historic Ground 


(Continued from page 75) 


is Fort Oglethorpe, a United States 
Army post. 

The drive from Chattanooga to 
Knoxville reminded us of our own 
Ohio. The farms and towns were 
much like ours. We found Knox- 
ville a busy city, concerned with 
transportation and manufacturing. 

Eastern Tennessee and western 
North Carolina offer a combination 
of high mountains and wide valleys, 
broad rivers, green fields, primeval 
forests, and luxuriant flowering 
shrubs—a beauty so rare that our 
government has decided to preserve 
it for posterity by establishing the 
Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. Nearly 300,000 acres out of 
a prospective total of 427,000 are 
now owned by the government. Be- 
cause the rains had been heavy in the 
mountains and the roads were being 
repaired, we were advised to go out 
around the “Smokies.” 

Even as we looked back at these 
mountains with disappointed long- 
ing, we started to climb toward 
North Carolina’s “Land of the Sky.” 
More softwood trees began to come 
into view—hemlocks and white pines. 
The green forests reached to the tops 
of the mountains, seeming to touch 
the sky, and a beautiful blue haze 
covered all. 

Soon we were in the Asheville 
Basin, which is sixty to seventy miles 
long. Mountain walls a mile high 
shelter this region and give it a cli- 
mate that is delightful the year 
round. One need not be wealthy to 
enjoy a vacation in Asheville. There 
are accommodations for everyone and 
the citizens are friendly—true ex- 
ponents of southern hospitality. 
Here Biltmore, one of the country’s 
most beautiful estates, is open to the 
public as a memorial to the man who 
collected all its art treasures. We 
turned from the fairybook atmos- 
phere of the house to the scientific 
environs of a modern dairy at the 
other end of the estate. 

In the piedmont belt we passed 
through many small manufacturing 
cities, each with a great textile mill. 
Electric current in unlimited quan- 
tities is available from vast power de- 
velopments. Coal is easily obtained 
from the neighboring fields of Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and West Vir- 
ginia. Gas, for domestic purposes, is 
to be had everywhere. Soon we came 
to the tobacco cities of Winston- 
Salem and Durham, the latter the 
home of Duke University. 

In Virginia we first visited Lynch- 
burg, a city of colonial brick homes, 
and soon afterward the great rock 
arch known as Natural Bridge, 175 
feet high. Traditions of George 
Washington abound at the bridge. 
On a large stone beneath the span 
are carved the initials “G. W.,” to- 
gether with outlines of surveyors’ in- 
struments. Washington used the 
stone as a marker when he surveyed 
the land in 1750 for Lord Fairfax. 

In the magical Shenandoah Valley 
are to be found many caverns. For 
thousands — perhaps millions — of 
years, surface water from the earth 
above has seeped down through tiny 
openings. This water, slowly en- 
larging the crevices, has dissolved 
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and carried away the limestone rock 
until the tiny rifts have become 
huge caverns. 

We went north through the Shen- 
andoah Valley. It is rolling land 
bordered by higher terrain, a part of 
the Great Valley, and in process of 
becoming a playground of the peo- 
ple, as Shenandoah National Park. 

There are no great centers of 
population in the valley, but at the 
head of it we came to Winchester, 
surrounded by apple orchards and 
containing the largest apple cold- 
storage plant in the world. We saw 
the house from which Sheridan 
dashed on his ride to Cedar Creek 
“twenty miles away.” Other old 
houses were interesting for their 
Civil War associations. The town 
echoes the names of Washington, 
Fairfax, Daniel Morgan, Stonewall 
Jackson, Richard Byrd. 

It would take a whole letter to tell 
of the wonderful things we saw in 
the city of Washington, but I was 
impressed most of all by the letters 
and documents of our early national 
leaders, preserved in the Library of 
Congress. I had always thought of 
the beginnings of our country as 
crude in every sense, but now I real- 
ize how fortunate we were to have 
had many leaders with a fine in- 
tellectual and cultural background. 
They gave us much to start on. 

Baltimore will linger as “the city 
of white steps.” At Fort McHenry, 
facing the water front, we stood on 
the spot where the flagpole of 1814 
bore a “Star-Spangled Banner” the 
morning Francis Scott Key saw it 
unfurled to the breeze. Fort Mc- 
Henry, shaped like a five-pointed 
star, is being restored to its original 
plan. From Baltimore, we went to 
Annapolis and there viewed the tomb 
of John Paul Jones. 

We crossed the coastal plain in 
southern New Jersey, where truck 
farms abound and towns are far 
apart. Our objective was Atlantic 
City and a dip in the surf. After a 
long motor trip, that was “journey’s 
end.” Atlantic City is located on a 
typical barrier beach, with a tidal 
basin between it and the mainland. 

In Philadelphia we visited Inde- 
pendence Hall and Carpenter’s Hall. 
Again I was impressed by the good 
taste shown by our early leaders in 
the architecture and decoration of 
these famous buildings. 

One of the most beautiful rides of 
the whole trip was through the pros- 
perous and historical region from 
Philadelphia to York, Pennsylvania. 
The smaller towns along the high- 
way had an Old World appearance, 
with doorsteps close to the street and 
a whole mountain for a back yard. 

At Gettysburg, we made a tour 
of the battlefield, peaceful and quiet 
now. It is not difficult to visualize 
the conflict which took place there. 
As we went from monument to 
monument, we felt what a terrible 
loss of fine manhood it had been for 
both North and South. Each side 


had taken the same means to express — 


love and honor for its own. More 
than ever, I feel obliged to impress 
upon the minds of my pupils: War 
must not be. 
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HE East Coast... 


tering capitals and resorts! The 


with its glit- 


East Coast . . . with its racetracks, 
polo matches, tango orchestras and 
Continental brilliance! Rio, Santos, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires . . . each 
a revised edition of Paris itself. 
Their very names suggest romance, 
glamor, gayety, charm . 


And the very name Furness suggests, 
to those who make the trip regularly, 
the fastest time by sea, It brings up 
memories of delicious meals, courte- 
ous British stewards, a delightful 
shipboard atmosphere—and the cus- 
tomary Furness seamanship. When 
you make your trip to South Ameri- 
ca, you'll be glad you traveled Fur- 
ness .. . because it’s a long voyage, 
where Furness traditions count most. 
Four magnificent motorships, “South- 
ern Prince,” “Northern Prince,” 
“Eastern Prince,” “Western Prince.” 
—all built recently to true Furness 
standards—offer luxurious accommo- 
dations. 


FURNESS 
‘Prince LANE 


Sailings —_ fortnight my New 


York, with at Trini return 
voyage. Reservations and yp em 
at authorized tourist agents or FUR- 
NESS PRINCE LINE, 34 Whitehall 
St. or 634 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Lakes 


in an inland cruise. 


ration. 


GREAT 


Cleveland 
Houghton 


Buffalo (Niagara Falls) 





A Great Lakes cruise has glamour. . 
our with modern ship luxury and you begin to get the 
meaning of a Great Lakes Transit cruise. For the Great 
ransit Corporation offers you the cruise hits of 
1936. Only the comfort and luxury of the superbly ap- 
pointed S. S. OCTORARA or the S. S. JUNIATA can 


Include the Great Lakes in your vacation plans. ) 
agent can easily arrange for your entire passage with 
convenient railway connections, 


FOR RESERVATIONS CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL 
OR RAILWAY AGENT—NO ONE CAN SERVE YOU 
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CRUISE HITS OF 1936 
Sail the Great Lakes 


via S.S. OCTORARA 


NATURE'S ROUTE TO AND FROM THE WEST 


S.S. JUNIATA 


Heighten that glam- 


give you the full measure of superlative joy that abounds 
Decide now to combine this luxury 
with the picturesque grandeur for which the 2230 mile 
route through the Great Lakes is famous and for eight 
days this summer you will have LIVED... 
world renowned host, The Great Lakes Transit Corpo- 


a guest of a 


Your 


BETTER 


LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


J. F. CONDON, Passenger Traffic Mgr., 120 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Detroit 


Mackinac Island Sault Ste. Marie 


Duluth 


Automobiles Carried Between All Ports 
















Tired ? ... want to get away 


from your desk? Wast to 
ebuck ev. ?...care 
deo...¥ is oo 







Wrar do you 
want to do on your va- 
cation... swim?... there 
are hundreds of miles of 

broad beaches 


*" more delightful 
courses than you'll find 
here; fish?...we've been 
planting upwards of two 
hundred million finger- 
lings a year in our lakes 
and streams; dance? ... 
lakeside pavilions and fine 
orchestras will entrance 
you; ride horseback? play 
tennis? sail? canoe? hike? 
drive scenic highways? 
loaf? ...all here in abun- 
dance. 


Send for Free Copy 
“CAREFREE DAYS IN WEST MICHIGAN” 
Complete with 1936 Vacation Directory 


West Sa. ‘ 
MICHIGAN 


e TOURIST *4RESORT 
ASSOCIATION 


Room 2, 22 Sheldon Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
State of Michigan Cooperating 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
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at Institutes, Confer- 
ences, Association 
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Teachers’ Gatherings 
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earn extra money 
by pleasant work 





Liberal Commissions 
Allowed 

Make application at once 
to insure receiving desired 
assignment. 

Sample copies and neces- 
sary supplies and instruc- 
tions furnished free. 
ADDRESS =———————= 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 




















Pottery Making in Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 33) 


for the proper storing of clay or for 
the safekeeping of the objects after 
they are modeled; third, the average 
teacher is not trained in modeling 
work; and last, there is no opportu- 
nity to have the clay forms made 
permanent by being fired. 

Clay work cannot be taken up and 
laid down at will as can sewing or 
many other occupational recreations. 
If the clay is too dry or too wet, 
nothing can be done with it. This 
necessitates preliminary care of the 
clay before it can be used. 

Though clay work is difficult, it 
can be done successfully in a one- 
room country school. This was 
proved to be true in my school. First 
we obtained a large dry-goods box. 
(It should be lined with zinc or tin, 
but this one was not.) In this box 
the clay was kept in large earthen- 
ware, covered crocks until used. 
Commercial clay was purchased at 
three cents a -pound, although one 
hundred pounds may be bought more 
cheaply. 

A few days before using the clay, 
water was added to it and it was 
molded with the hands exactly like 
kneading bread. If too much water 
is added, the clay will be sticky and 
cling closely to the fingers, and if it 
is too dry, it will not adhere and will 
crack and fall apart. 

The Parent-Teacher Association 
bought white table oilcloth to cover 
the school desks. Each pupil brought 
his own old knife and spoon. Two 
regular half-hour periods a week 
were allowed for the lessons. 

After a pupil was able to make a 
perfect length of clay, the next step 
was to coil it into a desired shape. 
The easiest model was an ash tray or 
simple little vegetable dish. 

If the forms are good enough to 
be finished, they can be removed 


from the desks, when the modeling 
period is at an end, by slipping , 
knife under them. They must then 
be covered with damp cloths and pu 
safely away in a cupboard, where lit. 
tle light or air can enter. In this 
way the consistency of the clay of 
the unfinished objects will be in the 
proper state to be worked with at 
the next lesson. 

In their second year of clay work, 
the pupils worked on tiles, making at 
first very simple designs. Tiles may 
be made of coils of clay or of a | 
of clay smoothed and flattened with 
a ruler or roller. The pupils’ first tile 
designs were all incised; later they 
were made in relief. 

During the third year the pupils 
began making shapes without using 
models. They learned to make vases 
with handles, candlesticks, flower 
holders, incense burners, and pitch- 
ers. A co-operative piece of work, 
started in connection with the sixth- 
grade history class but carried out by 
five grades, was Stanton Castle. This 
was named for our school. 

One year all grades modeled ani- 
mals, the favorites being the animals 
in the neighboring woods. 

The fifth and sixth grades spent 
their modeling periods one year on a 
shelter project in geography. These 
models were exhibited at the yearly 
school exhibition held at the county 
seat. 

The greatest difficulty that we 
have had to overcome was getting 
the clay articles fired in a kiln. An 
executive from a pottery eighteen 
miles from our town fired and glazed 
seventy-five pieces without charge. 

Such unexpected generosity might 
not be encountered again, but there 
is always the resource left of using 2 
home-built kiln such as the Indians 
made, or a brick kiln. 





The Texas Centennial: A Unit of Work 


(Continued from page 27) 


Russian history was touched upon in 
connection with the study of the 
trading fair of Nizhni Novgorod, 
and our own Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. 

Much good work was done in Eng- 
lish composition. It must be borne 
in mind that these children labor 
under the handicap of hearing and 
speaking the Spanish language at 
home. They wrote letters to cham- 
bers of commerce, business firms, and 
factories, requesting literature, pic- 
tures, and samples of products for 
exhibition purposes. Responses to 
these letters were very gratifying to 
the writers. Through letters they 
also obtained the histories of the var- 
ious Texas annual fairs—the State 
Fair at Dallas, the Fat Stock Show at 
Fort Worth, the Cuero “turkey trot,” 
and the Tyler Rose Festival. These 
histories were added to their list of 
study subjects. 

Each pupil was required to write 
a short theme or story on some sub- 
ject connected with the study. They 
made their own selections from a list 


of subjects suggested by the teacher. 
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These themes were typed and hecto- 
graphed. Each was illustrated with 
an appropriate small sketch, also hec- 
tographed, and colored. The pages 
were then bound together into 1 
booklet entitled “My Book of Fairs.” 
The covers were made of brown 
wrapping paper with an appropriate 
design in color on the back. Each 
child had this booklet as a souvenir 
of his work on the unit. 

The buildings were set up on 
tables covered with sheets of fiber- 
board to make an area about 12 feet 
by 24 feet. The architecture of the 
buildings and the landscaping of the 
grounds followed as nearly as possible 
that of the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Dallas. The posters and other 
exhibits were placed around the sides 
of the room. 

As a culminating activity an ap 
propriate program about Texas wa 
carried out by the pupils, and th 
Texas Centennial Exposition of Bur- 
leson School was formally opened % 
the public by the superintendent of 
schools. The exhibit was held for one 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Texas Centennial: A Unit of Work 


(Continued from page 80) 


week, during which time many visi- 
tors viewed it. 

At the conclusion of the study, the 
pupils were given a test which in- 
cluded the subject matter of the pre- 
vious test as well as much additional 
material. The result disclosed a sat- 
isfactory gain by all the pupils in 
knowledge of the subjects studied. 
Several of them turned in papers 
which were almost perfect. 

The objectives which the teacher 
sought to attain through this unit 
were as follows. 

1. To broaden the outlook and 
deepen the vision of the pupils who 
worked on it. 

2. To make better Americans, bet- 
ter Texans, and better El Pasoans of 
the group of children. 


3. To inculcate pride in their 
group and loyalty to it. 

4. To secure co-operation of the 
group. 

5. To increase the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of the geography, history, and 
resources of their state. 

6. To gain factual knowledge of 
the subjects studied. 

7. To develop greater skill in 
speaking and writing English. 

The extent to which these objec- 
tives were achieved is, in the mind of 
the teacher, a rich reward for all the 
hard work attendant upon the unit. 
The work covered a period of ten 
weeks. This time might have been 
shortened had the teacher worked out 
the details in advance. However, the 
project developed itself. 


Vacation-Time Activities for Children 


(Continued from page 12) 


7. Outdoor fire building and cook- 
ery. 
8. Studying the local history of 
the community through reading, ex- 
cursions, and interviews. 

9. Earning money for some desir- 
able purpose. 

10. Lone Scouting. (Information 
may be had from Boy Scout Head- 
quarters, 2 Park Place, New York, 
N.Y.) 

11. Attending 4-H Club Camp. 
12. Collecting Indian relics, all 
kinds of nature materials, blueprints, 
and so on. 

13. Learning to swim, learning a 
new stroke, or improving swimming 
techniques. 

14. Keeping nature diaries. 

15. Building: birdhouses, doghouses, 
aquariums, terrariums, playhouses. 
16. Reading along certain lines of 
interest. 

17. Learning to cook, sew, and can. 
18. Gardening 


Several pertinent facts stand out in 
reviewing the activities of the teach- 
ers in their efforts to wisely direct 
summertime leisure of children. 

Care must be taken that the sum- 
mer plans be of the child’s own 
choosing, and that he sees them as a 
means of making his summer hap- 
pier and more interesting, so that he 
feels no loss of that freedom which 
makes summer vacation a precious 
time. 

There are learning possibilities al- 
most beyond measure in directed 
summer activity, in its preplanning, 
and in its follow-up in the autumn. 
These learnings include desirable per- 
sonality growth through (1) right 
use of leisure, (2) creative activity, 
(3) building of life interests, (4) the 
satisfaction that comes with achieve- 
ment, (5) social situations in plan- 
ning and sharing, and (6) the more 
intimate knowledge and sympathetic 
relationship of teacher and child. 


Beth's Gardens 


(Continued from page 30) 


Then something happened that 
made habit-growing very difficult. 
Beth’s mother had to go away, and 
Aunt Julia came to stay with Beth. 

“Oh dear,” wailed Beth, forgetting 
all about SMILE INSTEAD OF 
FROWN. “TI can never be happy 
when Mother is gone. This will 
spoil everything.” 

Sure enough. Before three days 
had passed, Beth’s habit garden was 
a sorry sight. The snapdragons and 
marigolds continued to grow, but the 
larkspur and mignonette were droop- 
ing. Big empty spaces in each row 
showed where Beth had forgotten to 
smile, and the KIND DEED EVERY 
DAY was missing altogether. 

Then came a rainstorm that caused 
havoc in Beth’s flower garden out- 
doors. Beth worked busily coaxing 
the tender plants back into place. 

“Mother’s being away is like a 
rainstorm,” she chuckled to herself. 
“I shouldn’t let it discourage me.” 


She set about saving her habit gar- 
den at once. There were many kind 
deeds that she could do for Aunt 
Julia, more than enough to make up 
for the time she had missed. Beth 
spent a busy Saturday drying dishes, 
running errands, dusting furniture, 
and helping prepare dinner. 

Aunt Julia looked so surprised that 
Beth began to smile to herself. 

“Oh, oh!” she laughed. “My 
mignonettes are growing, too.” 

The time seemed to fly. Before 
Beth knew it, Mother had returned 
and with her came Uncle Bob. 

“Beth has been busy and happy 
from morning till night,” Aunt Julia 
said. 

“How lovely your flower garden 
looks!” exclaimed Mother. 

“Hm!” said Uncle Bob, looking at 
Beth’s paper. “I see the new garden 
is all in bloom, too.” 

“I have flowers in both my gar- 
dens,” smiled Beth happily. 
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light and airy 
WHITE 


are the perfect 
vacation companion 


Master 
“hand - flex” ur 
Enna Jettick Shoes 
for you! 


Craftsmen 


Styles to ensemble with all your vaca- 
tion daytime clothes. And best of all 
... every one of these smart shoes is 
already ‘““broken-in” when you get them. 
No “new shoe” aches to spoil your fun. 


It’s done by a special “hand - flexing” 
method which makes them much light- 
er, much airier. 


5 1x86 


(slightly higher in Canada) 


SIZES 1 TO 12 
WIDTHS AAAAA TO EEE 





@ SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


With cool open throat. 
JESSIE $5 White, blue or black. 
4 to 10; AAA to D. 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES 


AUBURN, N.Y. 
America’s Smartest Walking Shoes Go Places Comfortably 
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A PANORAMA of ROMANCE 


on the 


WORLD’S FINEST INLAND FLEET 


HS summer, visit Canada, your friendly 

neighbor. And cruise to historic “foreign” 
cities, shrines, resorts and quaint French coun- 
tryside. Travel the clean, comfortable, eco- 
nomical way on the most modern and luxur- 
ious steamers of their type! 


NIAGARA to the SAGUENAY .. . Embracing 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Lake Ontario, Thousand 
Islands, The Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Murray Bay and the Saguenay. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES ... Weekly from 
Detroit up Lake Huron, through the “Soo” across 
Lake Superior to Duluth and return, a 7-day 
itinerary including shore excursions at Sarnia, 
Port Arthur and Fort William and Duluth. 


ECONOMICAL ALL-EXPENSE TOURS arranged 
from principal cities including rail fare, hotel 
and Pullman accommodations and all meals. 











For information and reservation apply to 
Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Bienvenue d 


ONTREAL 


GAY, grand old Montréal—Metrop- 
olis of Canadal—city of contrasts; 
of spires, domes and crosses; of 
tolerance, liberty and cheer—bids 
you welcome. 


“Bienvenue, M’sieu!” calls the driver 
of the quaint old horse-drawn cab 
at the station. “Welcome, Sir!” says 
the taxi driver in crisp British accents. 


How it all smacks of the gallantry of 
the French regime—of the struggles 
of two great nations. The very walls 
breathe romance. Why go to Europe 
with a city like this at your doorstep? 


Gateway fo the HISTORIC PROVINCE 


#QUEBEC 


COME. 


U 


Travel on, mon ami! See the beautiful 
Eastern Townships; thriving Trois- 
Riviéres, where forests are pulped to 
paper; the glorious Laurentians, oldest 
mountains in the world; Québec 
City itself, the Gibraltar of America; 
Laurentide National Park; Chicou- 
timi, Lac St. Jean... on to Gaspé 
Peninsula, the Brittany of New France 
—charming old world villages, old 
world customs, old world handicrafts. 
Bienvenue, M’sieu! 


WHERE TO GO — WHAT TO SEE 


Moatreal, Hull and the Gatineau 
Valley, the Laurentians, the St. 
Maurice Valley, Quebec City, Lauren- 
tide Nationel Park, Lac St. Jean and 
Chicoutimi, Eastern Townships, Caspe 
and lower St. Lawrence, itibi and 


Temiscamingue. 


Good Hotels and Inns Every- 
where : 
For maps and descriptive literature, 


write your home travel , Auto- 
mobile Club, Chamber a Commerce, 


or Provincial Tourist Bureau, Quebec 
City, Canada. 


PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 
ROADS DEPARTMENT 


outsec - CANADA 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching 
Poems 


(Continued from page 32) 


career. He held several editorial posi- 
tions, and published a considerable 
amount of poetry and prose. 

After moving to Boston, Aldrich 
became a fast friend of Holmes, 
Lowell, Hawthorne, and Whittier. He 
wrote extensively, and was editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly for nine years. 

In 1890 he resigned his editorial 
position, and from then until his 
death, which occurred in 1907, he led 
a life of letters and leisure. 

You will certainly want to recom- 
mend to your class his childhood 
biography, The Story of a Bad Boy. 
Better still, it would be fine to assign 
chapters for individual reports. 
Presenting the poems— 

If possible, give the pupils mimeo- 
graphed sheets with the two poems, 
the directions, and the questions, A 
suggested procedure follows. 

Read both poems. Can you feel 
that they are two parts of a picture, 
or two incidents in a summer day? 

Suppose that in the second line 
the word were “sprite” instead of 
“spirit.” What would it mean to 
you then? What does Aldrich mean 
by “slender ropes of mist”? Did you 
ever hear an older person say: “It 
will surely rain, because the sun is 
drawing water”? How does the sky 
appear when the sun “draws water”? 
Why does the poet say “golden” 
buckets? 

Why does he say “vapory ame- 
thyst”? Is there any difference be- 
tween marshes, swamps, and fens? 
Why are all three named? What are 
the jewels dipped out of the sea? 

What makes the white underside 
of poplar leaves show before it rains? 
If the grain is amber-colored, what 
time of year is it? How can grain 
“shrink” in the wind? Have you 
ever watched breezes pass over fields 
of grain or tall grasses? What hap- 
pened? When Aldrich describes the 
way the rain is coming down, he 
compares it to what? 

Now let us look at the second 
poem. Try to imagine what the 
world looked like that summer after- 
noon, after the rain. What was the 
“vane”? Why does he say “dizzy” 
vane? Why did the cross look 
“bathed in blood”? 

What was the “dormer”? What 
adjectives describe it? Why does the 
sun appear to change its size? Can 
you think why Aldrich may have 
chosen to mention a dove in prefer- 
ence to any other bird? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Aldrich, Lilian W.: Crowding Mem- 
ories (Houghton Mifflin). 

Dictionary of American Biography 
(Scribner). For upper grades. 

Fawcett, Edgar: “Mr. Aldrich’s 
Poetry,” Atlantic Monthly, De- 
cember 1874. An article. 

Perry, Bliss: “Literary Work of Al- 
drich,” Atlantic Monthly, May 
1907. A biographical essay. 

Sherman, Frank Dempster: “To 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich,” Atlantic 
Monthly, June 1906. A poem. 

Wright, Henrietta Christian: Chil- 
dren’s Stories in American Liter- 
ature 1660-1896 (Scribner). 
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Coot, tonic air! 

Mountain and valley 
sports! Scenic grandeur 
never - to- be- forgotten! 


Only One Night Enroute 
from Chicago via 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LIMITED 


Two direct Rock Island Lines. 
Through service via one to 
Denver—via the other to Colo- 
rado Springs. Go one way— 
return the other. Something 
new every mile. 


Ask about LOW FARES 


and low-cost all-expense tours 
anywhere west. 


NEA Convention 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
798 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Please quote fares and forward Colo- 








Magic Music 


(Continued from page 58) 


young folks have this newfangled 
music. I remember my mother’s tél]. 
ing me that I could travel anywhere 
just sitting still, if I learned to appre. 
ciate and understand the songs that 
folks in far-off places have given us, 
(Hums “Long, Long Ago” and falls 
asleep. Screens are placed in front of 


scene, which is then changed.) 


ScENE Two 


Turn blackboard, to have rough 
board wall form background, and 
change setup to an old-fashioned 
kitchen. Mother, wearing an old- 
fashioned dress, enters. 

MOTHER—Where can Mary be? 

MARY (child in old-fashioned dress 
runs in) —Oh, Mother, I’ve been hay. 
ing such an exciting time! The men 
were unloading the “Roderick,” and 
I stayed by the wharf to watch. It 
was such fun! The captain has been 
telling me of the places he has seen— 
England, France, and Spain. May] 
not visit those countries some day? 

MOTHER—Mary, you can see all 
the people of those far-off countries 
just by sitting still, and listening. 
Have you never stopped to think how 
much we know about distant places 
when we sing their folk songs? 
Come, we shall sing together, and go 
wherever you like. Get the book, 
and choose the place yourself. (Mary 
takes book from table and turns to 
“Sailing.” Mother and Mary are 
seated.) 

MARY—Look, an ocean son 
Mother! The ocean first! That's 
the way all travelers go. (Strains 
from “Sailing” are played on piano, 
as four boys in sailor suits run in and 
take places in front of fireplace. 
While Mary and her mother watch, 
they sing the first stanza of song. 
Class behind screen joins in chorus, 
Boys run off.) You are right, 
Mother. I saw the sailors, smelled 
the salt air, and felt the wind. Let’s 
land in England! 

(Same procedure is followed for 
each country in turn. Refer to list 
of characters. Music: “John Peel,” 
“Loch Lomond,” “All through the 
Night,” “Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms,” “]uan- 
ita,” “Santa Lucia,” “The Loreley,” 
and “The Marseillaise.”) 

(Enter Father, wearing overalls.) 

MARY—We have been traveling, 
Father, with songs, everywhere— 
Scotland, Ireland, Spain! It’s been 
like magic. 

FATHER—Well, now, that’s fine 
Tell you what, Mary, let’s you and 
I sing a good American song whi 
your mother gets the supper ready. 
(Exit Mother.) 

(Father sits beside Mary and finds 
page in songbook. They sing “Dixie.” 
During the singing the set is arranged 
as in Scene One.) 


ScENE THREE 


GRANDMOTHER (rubbing her eyes, 
as she wakes)—My! my! they do 
sing the old songs still. There is 
something in these newfangled inven- 
tions after all. (Nods toward radio.) 

RADIO ANNOUNCER (speaking 
from behind scenes)—This is station 
(mame of school) broadcasting 
“Magic Music” for your pleasure. 
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Visit 


WASHINGTON 


At Vacation Time 


cool public of 

drives through Creek Park, Mt. 
Vernon ~~ 
out - door the 


Potomac; and ve te tgnee Sylvan Theatre. 
& DODGE HOTEL i eneed on Gomme 
tiful Capitol-Piaza near 


Supreme Court, p+ oe a 


other Interesting public 


NO TIPPING 


the 
garden and roof 


Write for booklet ‘ ‘How to Spend 
a Day or Week in Washington.*’ 


DODGE HOTEL 


ON CAPITOL HILL 
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PINEWOOD CAMPS, INC. \& \#e> 
36 MAIN ST. « CANTON, MAINE 


Come to Pinewood 
Camps, on the shores 
of a beautiful Maine 
lake. Live in cozy comfort in a delightful 
rustic cabin nestled among fragrant Pines. 
Dance--dine--swim--canoe - -hike--fish- -ride - -golf-- 
picnic--with care-free congenial c Sat- 
isfy that ravenous outdoor appetite with Pine- 
wood's delicious home-cooked meals, tastefully 
served in the rustic dining hall. Do nothing, or 
do everything -- just as the spirit moves. Let 
Pinewood bring you complete for- 
getfulness of classroom respon- 
sibility. 

This delightfully different ais Get? Hf 
is yours at @ price you can affo: = 

Write for the profusely  besertn od Oe 
28 page Pinewood Catalog. Do 4 










it today. 














PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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RQ SPECIAL 


IN ROOM WITH BATH 
SINGLE BEDS 

PER PERSON 1.50 

ALSO GROUP RATES 

1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn.M. Guttereon, Manoger 

































VISITING NEW YORK? 


Stop at HOTEL ROSOFP, 147 West 48rd St. In 
the Centre of Times Square: all subways and Mid- 
town Bus Terminal; Refined Clientele. Rates: room 
with private bath §2.00 single, $2.50 double; less by 
the week. 10% discount for Instructor readers. 
Attractive restaurant. 6 course luncheon 60c;7 
course dinner 75e. 

















Are You “Job Satisfied’’? 


Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. U. S. Government Jobs. 


ey offer you big pay, short hours and pleasant 


work. Write immediately to Franklin ——— 
Dept. K244, Rochester, N. Y., 
book with list of positions for teachers, sample 
tests, and full particulars telling how to get one. 


for free 32-page 





Eastern Waterways 
(Continued from Plate XIII) 


Morning found me up bright and 
early. It was still an hour before we 
would dock, but already I could see 
a long pinnacle reaching into the 
murky sky—the Empire State Build- 
ing. The nearer we approached, the 
more interesting the city became. 
Bridge followed bridge in. rapid suc- 
cession as the steamer plowed steadily 
through the whirlpools of the East 
River. To the west stood rank on 
rank of mighty skyscrapers. It 
seemed beyond belief that there could 
be enough people to use them all. At 
last we passed beneath Brooklyn 
Bridge and rounded the lower end of 
Manhattan. With the Statue of 
Liberty gleaming to the left, the 
steamer nosed its way through the 
busy river traffic to its pier. 

I do not know why I should tell 
you much about New York, for you 
have been there often. I had the 
best of times. I rode on the top of 
a double-decked bus, I visited Grant’s 
Tomb and Trinity Church and the 
Aquarium, I ate in an Automat and 
went to Radio City Music Hall—in 
fact, I did everything that everyone 
does, and enjoyed it just as much. 

The morning that ended my visit 
in New York found me hurrying, 
not toward a railroad station or a bus 
depot, but toward a pier at the foot 
of Forty-second Street. Soon I was 
placing my chair by the rail of a 
large white steamer, and wondering 
what I should see during my all-day 
sail up the Hudson to Albany. 

As we headed northward, I eager- 
ly scanned the ships in the river. 
They ranged from great liners to a 
four-masted bark from -whose stern 
floated the flag of Finland. Soon we 
passed beneath George Washington 
Bridge, 2 monument to the skill of 
American engineers. From this most 
modern of constructions I looked 
ahead to the age-old Palisades, whose 
tall columns of rock were topped 
with incongruous houses. Slowly 
they passed by, to be followed in 
turn by the first of that series of hills 
which form the Highlands of the 
Hudson. High above the steamer 
rose the tree-spotted cliffs, marked 
by the wavering scars of automobile 
roads. The appearance of Bear 
Mountain Bridge announced that 
West Point was near, and I watched 
closely as the narrowing river 
brought into view the great gray 
buildings which house the United 
States Military Academy. 

Beyond Newburgh the river banks 
were lower. Prosperous farms proved 
the fertility of the soil, while puffing 
tugs pulling strings of barges re- 
minded me that along this route still 
flows the stream of commerce. Now 
and then the steamer paused at a 
city. The Catskill Mountains ap- 
peared, riveting attention to their 
huge bulk. As they faded from 
view the steamer slowed down and 
felt its way through the narrowing 
Hudson to the feet of the buildings 
which are Albany. 

After a visit to the Capitol, I 
boarded a fast train for Buffalo. For 
miles we followed the route of the 
New York State Barge Canal, its 
waters occasionally furrowed by a 
barge or a cabin cruiser. With 
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hardly a nod to Buffalo I hurried on 
to view Niagara Falls. 

In one way Niagara is much like 
New York City. There are thou- 
sands of visitors. They all do exact- 
ly the same things. I did them, too. 
I viewed the falls from Prospect 
Point, from Goat Island, from the 
Canadian side. I rode on the “Maid 
of the Mist”; I strolled around Goat 
Island to see the surprisingly interest- 
ing rapids. I was impressed, as all 
are impressed, by the power, the im- 
mensity, the beauty of Niagara. 

As evening approached, however, 
I boarded an open street car with a 
one-way ticket in my hand. I was 
taking the gorge trip, but I was not 
returning to Niagara. Later, after I 
had exclaimed with awe at the whirl- 
pool rapids, I boarded a steamer at 
Lewiston. 

It had been hot, intensely hot, at 
the Falls. It was no cooler on the 
gorge trip. But as the steamer slid 
easily down the Niagara River, and 
then out into the oceanlike expanse 
of Lake Ontario, I settled back com- 
fortably in my deck chair to enjoy a 
cool and pleasant voyage. As night 
came on, a group of tall buildings 
proclaimed that Toronto was near. 

I do not believe that I have ever 
seen a better harbor than Toronto’s. 
Everything was trim and orderly, 
from the protected yacht basin near 
the entrance to the taxis at the pier. 
After a short stay in the city I 
boarded a steamer for Montreal, en- 
joying the hours on the open lake, 
the passage through the Thousand 
Islands, and the St. Lawrence River 
with its stretches of smooth sailing 
and its rapids. 

The most exciting of the rapids 
was the Long Sault. As the steamer 
approached it I could see ahead a 
mass of white tumbling water. In a 
remarkably short time we reached it. 
The engines were shut off and the 
steamer was carried swiftly on by 
the force of the current. Huge 
waves came from every side; the 
steamer rose and plunged, and flying 
spray wet both deck and passengers. 
In a few minutes it was over; the 
engines resumed their low whir, and 
the motion of the vessel was quiet 
again. 

Toward evening the river became 
immensely broad, until I felt that 
neither the Mississippi nor any other 
river I had ever seen could compare 
with it in width. Presently the form 
of Mount Royal appeared, the steam- 
er docked at Lachine, and I was 
taken by bus to my hotel in Mon- 
treal. Since this was not my first 
visit, I rode and strolled about the 
city as inclination led me, enjoying 
the individuality which distinguishes 
it from many citie-—Old World and 
New delightfully blended. 

With that I had nearly finished my 
trip. I felt the call of magic names 
—Quebec, Saguenay, Labrador, 
Europe—but to them all I turned 
(because I had to) a deaf ear. I 
boarded a swift train and contented 
myself with the familiar, yet ever 
new, beauty of New England as I 
was whisked through Vermont and 
New Hampshire, and on to the city 
from which I had started, Boston. 
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Take AGuided Tour Through 


Reckefeller Center When 
You Visit New York 


Intelligent ... because it saves 
time—shows you all essential art, 
architectural and engineering fea- 
tures—gives you information you 
cannot get in any other way. 


Interesting ... Entertaining... 
because guides are well-spoken, well- 
trained, courteous, friendly. 


Guided Tours Include ... visits 
to chief ts of interest, including 
Radio A Music Hall, British Em- 
pire Exhibition, La Maison Fran- 
caise, International Building, Center 
Theatre and Observation Roofs atop 
70-story RCA Building. 


Regular charge $1.00. Special rates 
for school ceheel partion ¢ 10 or mere, 700; 
for groups of chil under 14, 35¢. 


OBSERVATION ROOFS 
Observation Roofs atop RCA Build. 
Le eet ped with 7 powerful 
ey afford superb view 
of ‘New Y. Tork City and environs. If 
ou wish to visit Roofs without tak- 
Gs complete guided tour, regular 
charge 40c, Special rates 
for parties o nd more, 
30¢; pe ay? ie” children 










on STUDIO TOURS 
take behind scenes 
_— sodie | broadcasting — 
show you master con- 
trol room, how sound 
effects are accomplish- 
ed. Regular charge, 40c. 
Special rates for 10 
or more, 30c, 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBSERVATION ROOFS 











BREAKFAST IN BED/ 


Crisp, buttered toast, orange juice, 
individual pot of coffee and rich 
cream — that’s the Cedarshore Con- 
tinental Breakfast served in your 
room, without extra charge. © 
Beautifully situated on Long island's 
Great South Bay, the Cedarshore 
is the perfect place for rest and 
relaxation. Private beach club, yacht 
landing and tennis courts. Dancing, 
entertainment and movies in the 
famous Marine Grill. @ Rates from 
$30 weekly, with meals. W rite 
G. Elliott Morrison, Proprietor. 


HOTEL CEDARSHORE 


and Cottages . . . . Sayville, L. I. 


N. ¥. OFFICE: 300 MADISON AVE. VAn. 3-7200 
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51000 in cash Prizes 


For Letters of Not More Than 500 Words on the Subject 
“‘Where | Want to Go on My Vacation, and Why”’ 


You may teach in a public, private, or 
parochial school, in a nursery school, 
high 


school, or in an institution for older 


kindergarten, elementary or 


students. 


What is desired? 
letter telling us, as you might tell any 


Simply a brief 


friend, where you would most like to 


travel, and the reasons for your choice. 


A FEW POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. Use a typewriter, or write plainly 
with ink, on one side only of the pa- 
per, preferably using 84% x 11 inch 
sheets. 


2. Place your name, address, and 
teaching position on the first sheet. 
Begin your letter on the second sheet 
(page 2). Under the heading, “Where 
I Want to Go on My Vacation and 
Why,” 


region you would like to visit, or the 


give the name of the place or 


trip you would like to take. 


A New 
INSTRUCTOR 
TRAVEL CONTEST 


B IN THE new 1936 Travel Contest 
of Tue Instructor, more than 100 


3. The letter does not have to be ex- 
actly 500 words in length—it may be 
less, but should not be more. 


4. Tue Instructor will become the 
owner of all letters submitted, with 


full publication rights. No letters can 


prizes will be awarded. You have @ he returned. The decision of the judges 
much better chance to win one than in yj} be final. 
a contest where only a few prizes are 

5. Mail your letter so as to reach us 
not later than June 15, 1936, with first- 


class postage fully prepaid, addressing 


offered. Why not try, anyhow? 


First Prize $200 
Second Prize $100 
Third Prize $ 50 
Fifty Prizes of $10 Each 


Fifty Prizes of $ 3 Each 


the envelope as specified below. 


6. Before laying down this copy of 
Tue Instructor, cut out the Entry 
Blank, fill in with the desired informa- 


This is an attractive contest because tjon, and send to us, in an envelope or 


it is simple and because it is open to pasted on the back of a post card, 


anyone actively engaged in education- addressing as follows: 


al work as a profession. 
. Travel Contest Editor, 
The Instructor, 


EASY TO QUALIFY Dansville, New York 


We ask you to give your “teaching 


(If you wish extra copies of this 
position and address,” but this does 


Announcement for friends, indicate 
not mean that you must be a class- 


how many on Entry Blank.) 


NOW 


room teacher. If you are a school 


librarian, a principal, a supervisor, or 


Send in this 
Entry Blank 


a superintendent, you are eligible. 


CD OS NS SD ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


ENTRY BLANK — 1936 instRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 


Travet. Contest Epitor, Tue Instructor, Dansvitte, New York: 


Please enter me in your 1936 Travel Contest. I should like to travel to 


this year, and will send my short Contest letter so as to reach you not later than 
June 15, telling why this is my choice. I desire ( ) copies of the Announcement. 


Name 
Full Address 


Teaching Position, Name of School, and Place. 


In-6-36 


84 











Gifts That Last 


(Continued from page 58) 


Dutch and live in the land of dikes. 
Some day, perhaps, I shall travel to 
Holland. . 

GEOGRAPHY—I am one of Educa- 
tion’s gifts to you. I give you a 
broader knowledge and interest in 
people living in other countries. 

(Geography remains on stage.) 

ARITHMETIC (A girl enters, wear- 
ing a white dress and carrying a large 
attractive shield bearing all kinds of 
arithmetic signs. Jack, seeing her 
enter, starts to leave stage.)—Do 
not go! It is true that I am hard, 
but conquering my problems gives 
you the gift of strength, endurance, 
and accuracy. 

(Arithmetic stands beside Geog- 
raphy on stage.) 

EDUCATION—One of the great joys 
open to the educated person is the 
opportunity which literature affords 
of escaping from everyday things into 
the realm of romance and adventure. 
I will give you the key. 

LITERATURE (entering, dressed as a 
book )—Priceless is this gift I lay be- 
fore you—the gift of reading. 

(Enter three boys and three girls 
cariying books. Forming a semicir- 
cle, they read silently from their 
books for a minute or two. Then 
each pupil recites @ memory gem 
about books.) 

(The six pupils then read silently. 
Sound of drum is heard off stage.) 

FIRST PUPIL—What’s that! What’s 
that! 

FOURTH PuPm—lIt sounds like a 
parade to me. 

SIXTH PuPIL—Look! It is a parade! 
It’s coming this way! Hurrah! 

(Parade of Book Characters enters. 
After each character recites his part, 
the parade, to the blare of fifes and 
drums, marches off.) 

SIX PUPILS WITH BOOKs—Farewell, 
book friends. 

(Exit the six pupils leaving Jack, 
Education, Geography, Arithmetic, 
and Literature on stage.) 

EDUCATION—Another gift I give 
you in the schools of today, Jack, is 
Health Education. 

HEALTH (entering; a girl dressed 
in basketball uniform, carrying a 


basketball) —No one needs to be told 


that I, Health, am a gift, for with. 
out health one is without happiness, 
I can make your body strong and 
fine, Jack. 

jackK—I use your gift of health 
from morning till night. 

History (entering, dressed as 
Pilgrim )—I certainly am a gift. Just 
as the gift of geography broadens ys 
by showing life in other countries, so 
the study of history increases our 
appreciation and understanding of 
present-day civilization by showing 
the background against which it 
stands. 

(Enter Indians, Colonial People, 
and Pilgrims. They bow in front of 
stage and exit.) 

EDUCATION—Let me show you a 
few more gifts. Here comes one, 

Music (entering, dressed in long 
flowing robe with wreath of flowers 
on head)—A knowledge of me in- 
cludes training in singing, and in 
playing instruments. Listen, Jack, to 
one of my assistants. (Talented Mu- 
sician plays a saxophone.) 

ART (entering, dressed in smock 
and beret, and carrying an artist's 
palette and brush)—One of the most 
enjoyable subjects taught in your 
school is art. It enriches life both for 
the individual and the nation. Let 
me show you some tableaux of fa- 
mous paintings. 

(With beautifully painted, accu 
rate backgrounds, done by the art 
classes, and with pupils as characters, 
four famous paintings are given 4s 
tableaux. As each picture is pre 
sented, Art gives a description of it.) 

EDUCATION—And now, Jack, I 
wish to show you the most important 
gift of all—Character Education. 

CHARACTER EDUCATION (Enters, 
He is an attractive boy dressed ina 
blue suit.)—I am a very necessary 
gift. I contribute moral and spirit- 
ual training, obedience, hopefulness, 
courtesy, purity, justice, and con- 
tentment. Genuine success in life de- 
pends on me. Character is greater 
than intellect. 

yackK—How can I thank you, 
Education, for all the gifts you have 
showered upon me. I follow you 
gladly. 





Check Exercises and Self-Checking Study Lessons 
Based on a World Trade Unit 


(Continued from Plate XII) 


Key 


For Primary Grades— 
I. 1. clothes 

2. dry-goods 

store 

. Winter 

. country 

. twelve . Trucks 

. chickens . Florida 

. eight 6. wholesale 


Intermediate Grades— 
1. F Fh 
2. F ‘ 

ee ms 
4. F a 
1 
2 


. sheep 

. plant 

. silkworm 
. ship 


- moist 
. early times 


3. The United States 
4. grows 

il. 1. c 3. b 
zs 4.d 


For Upper Grades— 
I. 1. tools; hands 
- wind and water 
. the steam engine 
. Gasoline 
. electricity 
. changed 
. vastly increased production; 
production of articles at com 
siderably cheapened cost 
a i.s 3. b 
Il. 1. T ) 


-€ 
a 5 
. F . F 
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BRIGHTER 


on BRIGNVER 


Tlear every depot— 
near everything important 


When you come to Chicago 
this summer, stay at La Salle 
Hotel. 

Most convenient for you. 

La Salle Hotel now sparkles. 
For we've just refurnished, re- 
decorated. So every room is 
brighter, more friendly—com- 
fortable to the last detail—clean 
as a whistle. Our new inner 
spring mattresses assure you a 
wonderful night's sleep. You 
wake up feeling fit as a fiddle— 


ready for a glorious day. 


You'll like the rooms— 
the food—the rates] 


DFOREMOST IN} / FRIENDLINESS 


LaSALLE 
HOTEL (427° 






























wid your 
motor trip! 


al trip plan, listing scenic 
wonders, hotels, camps, sent free! 


sd write, telling where and when you want to 
go. We will mail you, postpaid, complete travel 
plan for motor trip anywhere in North America 
—free of charge, no obligation! Elaborate maps 
7 for entire trip, with 

your best routes and 
latest road conditions 
marked .. . hotel and 
camp lists, with rates 
. guide to scenic, his- 
toric sights—all spiral- 
a into , Touraide book, made up especially 
for you. Eliminates unfolding maps. Also Conoco 
Passport with identification card, expense rec- 
ords. Fishing, sport information on request. A 
service of Continental Oil Co. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 
DEPT. 22, DENVER, COLORADO 








Vacation in MAINE at 
SILVER LAKE CAMPS 


Individual cabins—all modern conveniences. 
Room -Marvelous Food, tastefully served. Sutmning gol 
fishing, hiking, dancing—every vacation pleasure tuated 


among fragrant Maine Pipes, fyeatie ae one of =: coun- 
try’s finest Pure White Sand ater Beaches. An 
ideal moderate cost vacation 


Get FREE Silver Booklet 
Silver Lake Camps, Box A, Rumford, Maine 


















of New York City. 


> <e 


"RE guide map “I” 


Rates from $2.50 for two 


ER Hotel EMPIRE 


mm BROADWAY at 63rd STREET, N.Y. 





Tweeds $2.75 Ib.—Shetland $2. 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4. 
Choose from 40 Assorted Yarns. 
YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BS) North 9th St., 


AT HOM Er 


to color photos and miniatures 


Te Send for 400 FREE Sa 





ofl. No previogs experience pected 
fe ee 


3601 Michigan Ave. 








519A, Chicago 
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South Atlantic Glimpses 


(Continued from Plate XIV) 


and still is, that somewhere in Amer- 
ica the days are exactly the right 
length... . 

I saw Charleston, South Carolina, 
in July. It was sound asleep, having 
dozed off after the azaleas faded. 
Even Wister’s Lady Baltimore had 
not prepared me for such decorous 
quietude. But not for anything 
would I part with the recollection of 
its cypress gates, its exclusive piazzas 
and fan doors, its antique furniture 
and silver. In thought, I often ad- 
mire the Sully portraits and exquisite 
miniatures in the Gibbes Memorial 
Art Gallery. The Historical Library 
is among my treasures. When you 
go there, be sure to ask for the li- 
brarian herself. Some of the things 
that she will show are: colonial royal 
maps; a Southern gentleman’s li- 
brary, which she has kept intact as 
evidence that Addison and Steele are 
not its latest acquisition; one of the 
finest Shakespearean collections in 
America; her favorites among the 
poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne and 
Henry Timrod; and more “firsts” 
than you will remember. She will 
season past and present with her 
piquancy. ‘The churches deserve a 
whole chapter. See them all; but if 
you are waiting for a boat as I was 
doing, you must go to the Scotch 
Presbyterian and wander among the 
graves of sea captains. I went inside 
and heard a venerable old saint 
preach on Paul’s shipwreck, and pray 
for seafarers. 

In a very few days I was landed 
safely where everything and every- 
body were very much awake. I en- 
joyed to the fullest America’s com- 
mercial and amusement center. But 
there is nothing that anybody can 
tell you about New York that you 
have not heard. Most of the maga- 
zines are really New Yorkers, and 
your reading of the Times has not 
been in vain. However, until you 
are actually there, you can never 
realize the city—its immensity, the 
excellence of its transportation facil- 
ities, the extent of its wholesale dis- 
tricts, the midway garishness of 
Broadway, the depth of the “can- 
yons” in the Wall Street area, and a 
thousand other things that you think 
you know. 

Surely I have written you what 
my friend said about taking her 
young. daughter abroad: “The trip 
is not to add to the child’s little store 
of knowledge; it is to multiply all 
that she knows and will ever learn.” 
That is exactly what an acquaintance 
with New York and Washington 
will do for us in the provinces. I 
read the Times with more under- 
standing since I know the where- 
abouts of shops, theaters, hotels, 
music halls, etc. My radio is far 
more intelligible and enjoyable in the 
light of even the little that I learned 
about broadcasting during several 
visits to Radio City. As for Wash- 
ington, it is now my city. I am 
thoroughly reconstructed! 

It would never do for me to start 
a discussion of Washington’s in- 
creasing importance to the average 
citizen. Where could we stop? Of 
course, I had seen the public build- 
ings and other sights of the capital, 












but this summer afforded me my first 
opportunity to see Congress in ses- 
sion. Day after day, I wedged my- 
self into the Senate galleries and 
looked and listened. One morning I 
went early enough to see the pages 
at their dusting and straightening. 
They were so sprightly and yet so 
methodical that I wondered whether 
they considered that they were pre- 
paring the tent for “the greatest 
show on earth.” Well-known fig- 
ures were immediately recognizable, 
and other personalities gradually 
emerged. The political and eco- 
nomic interests of this enormous 
country were spread before me. 

You are wondering whether I shall 
ever mention architecture. There 
is plenty of it in Washington. 
Pennsylvania Avenue has been trans- 
formed in recent years. ‘The new 
Supreme Court Building surpasses 
anything you have seen; its colossal 
simplicity seems altogether appro- 
priate. It and the adjacent ornate 
Congressional Library emphasize 
each other. There seem to be signi- 
ficant social and artistic implications 
in the contrast. Why don’t you 
work them out? 

But Williamsburg is where you 
must go first. With your flair for 
architecture and the antique, how 
have you stayed away? Read all 
there is about the restoration, but 
remember that seeing is believing. 
I had taken the boat down from 
Washington and driven through 
Yorktown. There the old custom- 
house, the Moore home, the Surren- 
der Grounds and the lofty National 
Monument made me fear that the 
“Cradle of the Nation” might not 
impress me. How mistaken I was! 

The accuracy of the restoration 
and the graciousness of the hostesses 
in their 1750 dresses transport visi- 
tors as if by magic to a long-past 
century. It seems quite right for the 
royal governor to live in a palace and 
to occupy a throne in the Bruton 
Church, and for members of the 
House of Burgesses to worship in dis- 
tinctive pews. The exhibition of 
amateur art in the Ludlow-Paradise 
House, the completely _ restored 
Raleigh Tavern, and the Christopher 
Wren Building give a charming im- 
pression of the everyday or unofficial 
life of that living past. 

I found it all so thoroughly enjoy- 
able that I was almost surprised to 
come upon this in an official guide- 
book: “ ... it should be stated that 
the object and purpose of the Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration is education— 
the teaching of history in its broad- 
est sense. Through its buildings, gar- 
dens, furnishings, and archives, as 
well as through the publication and 
recounting of historical facts, it seeks 
to recapture and explain something 
of the strength and beauty of anoth- 
er age that the Future may learn 
from the Past.” 

This purpose, I believe, is achieved. 

Now I am preparing to go to New 
England and most of my leisure read- 
ing is in that direction. Then the 
Far West awaits me. After that 
there will be foreign countries. 


When and where shall I expect 
your company? 
































FREE to TEACHERS 


This Attractive, 24 page Iilus- 
trated and Descriptive Booklet 


THOSE planning a trip wisely would do well to in- 

clude THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY, 
VIRGINIA, On LEE HIGHWAY (U.S. Route 211) 
which connects with the Famous SKYLINE DRIVE 
on top of the Blue Ridge mountains in the SHENAN- 
DOAH NATIONAL PARK. These Wonderful and 
Beautiful Caverns are only 90 miles west of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 13 miles east of New Market, Va, 
Write today : 

Educational Dept. 


LURAY CAVERNS, Va. 


Crooked Heels 

















If you did not walk off balance, your shoes would 
not lose their shape or the heels wear crooked. 
Millions have the same shoe troubles. The wa’ 

to correct this fault is to wear DR. SCHOLL’ 

WALK-STRATES in your shoes. They equalize 
your body's weight; take the strain off your 
ankles and make walking a pleasure. Sizes for 
men and women. Easily attached. Get a pair 
today at yourdrug, shoe or dept. store—only 35¢ 


D! Scholls Walk-Strates 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced upper grade and high school 
teachers to introduce high-grade single volume 
educational reference work. Remuneration 
daily in proportion to sales. 

THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Lafayette Bidg., Buttalo, N. Y. 




















ARN sy one Geeks $4%*.. 


A See ha eT aT 
F & K YARN CO., 85 Essex St., Dept. 1-6, New York,N.Y. 





@ EUROPE $325 


Seven Countries-34 deys -Tourist-all expense 
Best 1936 Trips - Send for booklet V 

Metropolitan Travel Service, Inc 
260 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass. 
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FURNESS 


Leads the Why fou 
VAKATION 
\ cruises / 


to BERMUDA “Pleasure planned” cruises on the Monarch of Bermuda 
and Queen of Bermuda! More and more travelers each year are coming to 
regard these trips as the finest, most luxurious short ocean voyages in the 
travel world. Great sports decks, dance decks, pools, theatre, ship-to-shore 
phones, give these vessels their reputation as the most celebrated pleasure 
ships afloat. Every room has private bath. 


ROUND TRIP $50 up. Also low all-expense trips in- 
cluding accommodations at leading Bermuda hotel. 


to NOVA SCOTIA and NEWFOUNDLAND tisilling Northland 


cruises on new Furness cruise liners Fort Amherst and Fort Townshend, first 
year in service! 8 days at sea, 2 days at Halifax, 2 days at St. Johns, a call 
at quaint French Miquelon. Time for golf and sightseeing ashore, gala balls, 
masquerades, tournaments, deck sports, aboard ship. Famous Furness service 
and cuisine. 


to the “LITTLE”? WEST INDIES cruise to fifteen different enchant- 
ing islands—St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Martin, St. Kitts, Antigua, Montserrat, 
Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Demerara, 
Grenada, St. Vincent. 21-25 days, only $160 up! Deck sports, Cruise 
Directors, outdoor swimming pools on popular Furness cruise liners. 


For literature and reservations, apply TRAVEL AGENT or 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


634 Fifth Ave., or 34 Whitehall St., New York 
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Dear READER: 

As the end of school approaches, you will doubtless want to make class ac. 
tivities as vital as possible. Anticipating this, THe INsTRUCTOR offers you 
a wealth of subject matter which will maintain your own and your pupils’ 
interest up to the very last day of school. 

Be sure to refer to the June Birthday Calendar, page 35; The Book Page, 
with The Teacher’s Book List by Clarice Whittenburg, page 64; Margaret J. 
Bacon’s article, “Making Your Money Behave,” page 65; requested poems, 
page 66; “Classroom Journeys—East of the Mississippi,” on Plates XIII-XVI; 
and the Travel Department, page 68. The Illustrated Unit of Work and 
Picture Section, Plates I—XII, deals with world trade; and includes handwork, 









































Make Your Visit to New York 
more enjoyable. . stay at 


HOTEL SEVILLIA 


117 West 58th Street 

“A Midtown Home at No Greater Bapense !'’ 

Desirable Neighborhood . 

One block from Central Park 
Conveniently near Business and En- 
tertainment Centres... Quiet, Dig- 
nified yet Friendly Surroundings. 

Large Well- Furnished Suites 

ROOMS 


+ 
NATURAL 
Ta 


Singles: $16 Weekly 
Doubles: $21 up Weekly 
Lvanments Accommodated 












































check lessons, and more than thirty illustrations. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Vacation Activities— 

For material dealing with vacation ac- 
tivities, see pages 12, 13, 15, 18-19, 21- 
23, 25, and 55. 


Flag Day; Circus— 

See page 54 for a drill to be used on 
Flag Day. For circus fun, see pages 16— 
17, 20, 24, 55, and 59. 


Program Material; Stories— 

For primary pupils, pages 53-58 offer 
a song, a rhythm-band score, recitations, 
a drill, a playlet, ideas for tableaux, and 
a nature play. A play on page 58 can 
be adapted for primary use, and page 24 
suggests a dramatization. Two stories ap- 
pear on page 15. 


Units; Seatwork—- 

There are units on pages 14, 18-19, 
23, 24, 34, and 56-57, and on Plates 
I-XII. Turn to page 21 and Plate XII 
for seatwork and check exercises. Ques- 
tions and suggested activities are found 
on page 11 and Plates II and IV. 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting— 

Material correlating with arithmetic 
is on pages 18-19, 23, 24, 54, and 56-57. 
Spelling is included on pages 18-19. See 
page 24 and an item on page 62 for 
handwriting ideas. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover as well as pages 11, 18-19, 
and 56-57 emphasize art appreciation. 
Handcraft ideas are on pages 12, 13, 14, 
16-17, 18-19, 20, 22-25, 62, and 63; 
in a book reviewed on page 64; and on 
Plates VITI-IX. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 

A unit, page 14; a story, page 15; a 
play, page 60; and items, pages 62 and 
63, are based on nature study. See also 
pages 11, 12, 18-19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 55, 
and Plates II-V. Pages 12, 18-19, 21, 
23, 25, and an item on page 62 involve 


health. 


Language; Literature; Reading 

Language is included on pages 12, 14, 
16-17, 18-19, 24, 56-57, 61, and 63. 
Pages 56-57 correlate with literature, and 
pages 12, 14, 18-19, 23, 24, and 56-57 
with reading. 


Social Studies ; Character Education— 

For geography, see Plates I-XVI and 
pages 12, 23, 58, and 62. The Blue Mit- 
tens, reviewed on page 64, has historical 
interest. Pages 12, 15, 18-19, 23, 25, 
two recitations on page 55, and an item 
on page 61 stress character education. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Vacation Activities— 

A wide variety of vacation activities 
is presented on pages 12, 13, 15, 22, 23, 
25, 26, 30, 33, 53, 55, and 66. 


Flag Day; The Circus— 
Pages 54 and 66 offer Flag Day mate- 
rial. A circus poem is on page 55. 


Program Material — 

For programs in June and for Closing 
Day turn to pages 53-58. See also “The 
Play’s the Thing,” page 26. 


Stories— 

A story on page 15 and two on page 
30 will be of interest to pupils in the 
middle grades. 


Units of Work; Lesson Material— 

Plates I-XII present a unit on world 
trade. Turn to pages 23, 26, 27, 31, 32, 
34, and 56-57 for other units and 
lessons. 


Tests— 

Four tests occur on pages 28 and 36. 
Questions, activities, and self-checking 
study lessons are on page 11 and in the 
Illustrated Unit of Work. 


a 
Arithmetic; Handwriting— 
See pages 23, 26, 31, 36, 56-57, and 
63 for arithmetic; and pages 31 and 62 
for handwriting. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover and pages 11 and 56-57 
contain art appreciation material. Re- 
fer to pages 12, 13, 22, 23, 25-27, 29, 
31, 33, 62-64, and Plates VIII-IX for 
handwork. 


Elementary Science— 
Turn to pages 11, 12, 23, 29-33, 55, 
63, and material on Plates I—XII. 


Hygiene; Physical Education— 

For hygiene, see material on pages 12, 
23, 25, 62, and 63; for physical educa- 
tion, see page 26. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Pages 12, 26, 27, 31, 36, 56-57, él, 
and 63 relate to language; 26, 31, 32, 
56-57, and 66, to literature; 12, 23, 26, 
31, 56-57, and 61, to reading. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

For geography, see pages 12, 26-28, 
31, 34, 58, 61-64, 68, and Plates I-XVI; 
for history, 26, 27, 31, 33, 36, 54, 62 
and 64; for character education, 12, 1, 
23, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32, 54, 55, 58, OL 
66, and 68. 
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C. Geography. 
1. Map work. 
a) Source of our food. 
b) Interdependence of na- 
tions; exports of other lands. 
2. Graphs showing the growth 
of industry and commerce in 
comparison with the produc- 
tiveness of various countries. 
D. History. 
1. Talks by pupils on develop- 
ment of transportation. 
a) Early traders. 
b) Famous ships and sailors. 
c) The story of steamships. 
d) The seaplane. 
2. Maps showing the age of 
exploration and discovery. 
3. Maps representing the Italian 
trade with the East and Africa 
in the fifteenth century. 
2. Citizenship. 
1. Appreciation of the customs 
and traditions of other nations. 
2. Appreciation of the blending 
of people from all countries in- 
to Americans. 
3. Reports on world heroes. 


~ 


A Ship Activity 


(Continued from page 31) 


4. Appreciation of immigrants’ 

gifts to American civilization. 
F, Arithmetic. 

1. Measuring for boat making. 

2. Estimating cost of materials. 
G. Science. 

1. Study of changes in trans- 

portation from 1800-1935. 

2. New inventions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Beard, C. A.; and Bagley, W. C.: 
Our Old World Background (Mac- 
millan). 

Craig, G. S.; and Johnson, G. M.: 
Pathways in Science, Bk. 6 (Ginn). 

Dukelow, J. H.; and Webster, H. H.: 
The Ship Book (Houghton Mif- 


flin). 

Fraser, C. C.: Heroes of the Sea 
(Crowell). 

Grant, G.: The Story of the Ship 
(McLoughlin). 


Thompson, H., ed.: Lands and Peo- 
ples (Grolier). 

Watkins, Arthur Charles: World 
Heroes (National Council for Pre- 
vention of War). 





The Teacher's Book List 


(Continued from page 64) 


READING 


O'Donnell, Mabel; and Carey, Alice: 
The Alice and Jerry Books, “Read- 
ing Foundation Series” (First Pre- 
P, Second Pre-P, 1-2), 1936. Row, 
Peterson & Co., Evanston, Il. 
Stories of varied activities, organ- 
ized into home, nature and com- 
munity units. 

Storm, Grace E.: Nip and Tuck 
(Pre-P), Bob and Judy (P), Good 
Times Together (1), “Guidance in 
Reading Series,” 1936. Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago. Richly illus- 
trated material, based on child-life 
activities, and organized into units 
of work and play. 


SocIAL STUDIES 
Greenan, John T.; and Cottrell, H. 


Louise: From Then until Now 
(6-7), 1936. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York. Units 
about Old World nations from 
primitive times to present. Ref- 
erences to supplementary reading 
included with each unit. 

Hedrick, Elinor; and Van Noy, 
Kathryne: Kites and Kimonos 
(3-4), 1936. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. A storybook or sup- 
plementary reader. The experi- 
ences of a Japanese brother and 
sister in modern Tokyo. _ Illus- 
trated with photographs and the 
drawings of a Japanese artist. 


LaRue, Mabel Guinnip: Hoot-Ow/ 
(2-3), 1936. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. A supplemen- 
tary reader depicting life among 
agricultural Indians as seen by a 
boy from a Massachusetts colony. 


SPELLING 


Firman, Sidney G.; and Sherman, 
Grace Elizabeth: The Progressive 
Spelling Series, Book I (2-4), 
Book II (5-6), Book III (7-8), 
1935. Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York. In all grades above the sec- 
ond a preview and pretest are 
given on each unit. Provision is 
made for differentiation through 
three word lists in each unit. 

Lewis, Ervin Eugene: The Common- 
Word Spellers Revised, Book I (2- 
4) and Book II (5-8), 1935. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. About 150 lessons 
are provided in all grades above 
the first, allowing teacher-planned 
reviews at intervals. Self-help and 
dictation exercises are offered. 

Newlon, Jesse H.; Hanna, Paul R.; 
and Hanna, Jean S.: Textbook- 
Notebook Spellers (2-8), 1935. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Each weekly unit is integrated 
around some particular theme in 
the child’s social studies. Provision 
is made for adding other new 
words to his vocabulary. Varied 
activities connected with spelling 
are offered. 





Dear Reader of THE INsTRUCTOR: 


zine even more useful to you. 





Perhaps you have written us, in response to our invitation last month, to 
tell us what you especially want to see in the pages of THE INstrucTor. If 
not, we hope to hear from you as soon as you have time to write. The 
letters already received are most helpful in enabling us to make the maga- 


Please address your letter to Helen Mildred Owen 
Managing Editor, THe INsTRUCTOR 
$14—516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE 
CREDIT 


Several standard colleges are 
offering courses, and granting 
credit in connection. 


Go West and see Texas Centen- 
nial, Grand Canyon, California, 
Yosemite, Canada, Rainier, 
Yellowst . Colorado ... or 
Go East.... Visit Centennial, 
Florida, Washington, New 
York, New England, Quebec, HOTELS or CAMPS 
Niagara. Then there are 3 3 Mexico Tours, 
UT inexpensive MEXICAN also one thru the 
TOURS including one to Ng fee 
National University. transportation from 
your state and re- 
turn, side - trips, 

de service only 
175 up. 
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EVERY PRIVILEGE IS YOURS! 


ONECLASS Run-of-the-Ship 


Broad, sunny decks for rest and play 





«+ harmoniously appointed accom- 
modations . . . perfect service and 
cuisine...are yours without restriction 
when you sail on the Modern “Ons 
Class” Fleet. For tourist class is top— 
the only class—this friendly, eco- 


nomical way to Europe. 


Twice the number of reservations 
as last year makes it necessary for 
us to urge early reservations. A 
$25.00 deposit assures you of the 
desired accommodations. This season 
sail early—one class run-of-the-ship! 


Write for booklet 1, 


SAILING 
DATES 





ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE—May 9, 23. June 6,* 20.* 
RED STAR LINE—May 2, 16 and 30. June 13* and 27.* 


*Summer Season—Small Increase in Rate 


See Your Local Steamship Agent or 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN 
* RED STAR LINES 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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Luray Coverns......... : vee 5 
Michigan Upper Peninsula 

Development Bureau............... 
Natural Bridge, Virginia._... 
Quebec Provincial Tourist Bureau 
Rockefeller Center Observation Roofs. 
Texas Centenniol. 
West Michigan Tourist G Resort Assn._.. 


Steamships 
Arnold Bernstein Line............... 


Canada Steamship Lines. 
Furness Bermuda Line.......... 


...2nd Cover 
eae 


Furness Prince Line......... ‘ 
Great Lakes Transit Corp. 

International ——— Marine Co.......... 
Panameo Pacific Line.................... 

Red Star Line...... i 

Swedish Americon Line... 


Tours 

Greater University of Tours....... 

ideal Tours, Incorporated 

Metropoliton Trovel Service, Tne... 
| fe nee 
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Classroom Journeys—East of the Mississippi 
Key to Pictures on Prates XIII-XVI 


1. Delaware Water Gap, Pennsyl- 
vania, gateway to the Poconos. 

2. Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, at night. 

3. U.S.S. “Constellation,” 
1794, now at Newport, R.I. 

4. New building of the United 
States Supreme Court, Washington. 

5. The American Falls, at Niagara. 

6. The Pilgrim Monument, and 
bronze plaque, Provincetown, Mass. 

7. Chicago skyscrapers, and the 
busy Chicago River. 

8. Site of the arsenal at Harpers 
Ferry, W.Va., seized by John Brown 
in 1859, 

9. Minnesota Capitol at St. Paul. 

10. Daniel Webster’s birthplace, 
near Franklin, N.H. 

11. City Hall, Lancaster, Pa., 
meeting place of the Continental 
Congress while Philadelphia was oc- 
cupied by the British. 

12. Alum Cave Bluffs on Mount 
LeConte, Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, on the Tennessee— 
North Carolina border. 

13. “Elmwood,” Cambridge, Mass., 
home of James Russell Lowell. 

14. “Old Swedes Church,” Wil- 
mington, Del., built in 1698. 

15.:“Ashland,” home of Henry 
Clay, at Lexington, Ky. 

16. “Ballroom,” Luray Caverns, 
Va., in the Shenandoah Valley. 

17. Library at Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine, alma mater of 
many famous men. 

18. The home which Mark Twain 
built at Hartford, Conn. 

19. Skyline Drive, Shenandoah 
National Park, from Stony Man Peak, 
near Luray, Va. 

20. “Uncle Remus House,” at 
Atlanta, Ga., once the home of Joel 


built in 


Chandler Harris, now a children’s 
library. 

21. Looking up the Hudson River 
from West Point. 

22. Blair Hall tower, 
University, Princeton, N.J. 

23. St. Augustine, Fla., building 
(at left) reputed to be the oldest 
house in the United States. 

24. Wisconsin Capitol, Madison. 

25. Flag House, Baltimore, Md.; 
here was made the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” which inspired a famous 
song. 

26. The Washington Monument, 
Washington, D.C.; in foreground, 
statues of Hamilton and Sherman. 

27. McKinley’s tomb at Canton, 
Ohio. 

28. James Whitcomb Riley’s home 
on Lockerbie Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

29. Mississippi's Capitol, Jackson. 

30. Washington’s birthplace re- 
stored—“W akefield,” Westmoreland 
County, Va. 

31. One of the famed churches of 
Charleston, $.C.—St. Michael’s: Epis- 
copal, built about 1750. 

32. Mount Mansfield, highest peak 
in the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
from Pleasant Valley. 

33. “First White House of the 
Confederacy,” at Montgomery, Ala. 
—where Jefferson Davis lived when 
he became Confederate president. 

34. The Cabildo, New Orleans, 
La., where the Louisiana Purchase 
was consummated; now a museum. 

35. The Saint-Gaudens Memorial, 
Cornish, N.H., once the country 
home of the famous sculptor. 

36. Harbor of Mackinac Island, 
Mich., from the old fort gateway. 

37. Lincoln tomb and monument 
at Springfield, Ill. 


Princeton 





Down in Provincetown 
(Continued from Plate XV1) 


After the evening meal, we went 
out to stroll among the pleasure- 
seeking visitors who moved up and 
down the main street. A _ slender 
crescent moon rode overhead and 
bright stars came out one by one. A 
strong, invigorating breeze blew in 
from the ocean, but we were not 
cold. (The Provincetown air ex- 
hilarates, but does not chill one.) 
Laughing groups lined the hotel and 
cottage verandas. A popular photo- 
play was in full swing at the small 
playhouse. Coming back, we no- 
ticed an old-fashioned church, with 
pillared portico, set in the green 
square. Then we were again in view 
of the Monument. Illuminated at 
night by great floodlights, it must be 
visible far out at sea. 

Bells called us to morning wor- 
ship. We went to a little church set 
upon a hillside between sand dunes 
and the sea, in the midst of stone 
walls, flowering shrubs, and green 
hedges. 

After an evening dinner to which 
we did full justice (how the sea air 
does whet one’s appetite!) , someone 
suggested a close-up of the Monu- 
ment. A climbing walk took us up 
the hill to its base. Many cars were 


parked there. Inside, we bought 
souvenirs and wrote cards and signed 
the visitors’ book. Payment of a fee 
permitted me to climb to the top. 

Up the stone steps—around and 
up, around and up, interminably. ... 

At last I stepped out on the para- 
pet, which is built to resemble the 
battlements of a medieval castle. The 
wind was strong, but the view— 
glorious! At my feet lay the town, 
with its old-fashioned houses, white 
fences, church steeples, and gardens 
that were a riot of gorgeous color. 
I could see roads winding in and out 
among the trees. . . the pier jutting 
out toward the opposite lighthouse 
at the tip end of the Cape. . . boats 
darting here and there with sput- 
tering exhaust, or sailing lazily 
along. . . gulls wheeling over the 
harbor. Toward the west were green 
fields, flowers, and houses set far 
apart, with a wide expanse of beach 
some distance beyond. At this great 
height, one looked into the very 
heart of the sunset. Nothing but 
the wide, lonely sweep of the broad 
Atlantic and the brilliant glory of a 
setting sun. It seemed as if no artist 
—however great a - genius—could 
limn its eternal beauty! 
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MOTION PICTURE 
REVIEWS 





HIN HIS recent annual report to 
the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, 
the president, Mr. Will H. Hays, said: 
“From the standpoint of entertain. 
ment, and social and educational 
merit, motion picture production 
reached a new peak this year. The 
progress has raised the stature of the 
art, brought greater dramatic themes 
to the screen, and moved up the level 
of public appreciation to the point 
where the best in literature, music, 
and drama is within the province of 
motion pictures.” 

Those who have seen many of the 
outstanding motion pictures produced 
this year are aware of the new era in 
motion picture entertainment. Some 
fine current pictures of interest to 
children are reviewed below. 

CapTaIN JANuaRY.—This play, 
revolving around Shirley Temple and 
Guy Kibbee, is a somewhat revised 
version of Laura E. Richards’ story, 
Shirley lives in a lighthouse in Maine 
with Captain January, who has res- 
cued her from a shipwreck. The sto- 
ry is lively, amusing, and sometimes 
pathetic. (20th-Century Fox.) 

GENTLE JuLia.—Jane Withers and 
those who support her make this 
photoplay of Booth Tarkington's 
story an amusing one. Jane takes the 
part of an impish girl who saves her 
young aunt from a tragic marriage. 
There are many funny childish esca- 
pades. (20th-Century Fox.) 

LirtteE Lorp FauNTLEROY— 
Freddie Bartholomew, Dolores Cos- 
tello Barrymore, C. Aubrey Smith, 
Henry Stephenson, and others form 
the cast. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
story is about a little American boy 
who went to England to become an 
earl. Children will enjoy watching 
Freddie Bartholomew meet the situa- 
tions that arise in his grandfather's 
home. (United Artists. ) 

Mopvern Trmes.—Charlie Chaplin 
and Paulette Goddard have the main 
réles in Mr. Chaplin’s latest silent 
picture. The tramp and the gamin, 
trying to make their way in the 
world, present a pathetic picture, but 
there are so many laughable situations 
that the pathos is mostly forgotten. 
(United Artists. ) 

Mr. Deeps Gors To TowN=— 
Adapted from Clarence Budington 
Kelland’s story, this picture, with 
Gary Cooper and Jean Arthur in the 
leading parts, is delightful. A young 
man from a small town, who has been 
left a huge fortune, goes to New 
York, is laughed at for his homely 
virtues, and discovers that most pe 
ple are interested only in his wealth 
(Columbia. ) 

Rose Marre.—Jeanette MacDonald 
and Nelson Eddy offer delightful en- 
tertainment in this well-known op 
eretta written by Otto Harbach and 
Oscar Hammerstein II, with music 
by Rudolph Friml. Story, singi 
and scenery are all worthy of ones 


attention. (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.).. 
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HANDWORK QQ Sa yea Tae a (a 13:3 


The Outline Drawings in these books can all 


be used 


“creatively” 


to inspire children to 


do original work, or they may be used (over 
and over) as patterns for coloring, cutting 
and assembling in various attractive ways. 


Creative Posters 


CREATIVE 
POSTERS 


| gy BESS SRUCE CLEAVELAND 








Numberless posters can 
be made by the children 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Double-page in- 
sert in colors shows many 
ways of using the patterns. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for 50c. 


Instructor Poster Patterns 7°°*%; 


INSTRUCTOR 
POSTER 
PATTERNS 


ga. 





Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, each book, 60 cents, 
postpaid. Add each book to 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Story - Book Poster Patterns 


POSTER 
PATTERNS 


| OY BES® AQUCE CLEAVELAND 


msreUctog 
POSTER AAITE RIS 
a Heme 





Ay 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 


inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cts., postpaid. Add to The 


INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Health Poster Patterns 


ats sauce 


we 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Safety Poster Patterns 


: 


pa vum 














| 





Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are _ given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


School Window Decorations 








Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Bunch of Grapes, Hatchet 


and Cherries, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cts., postpaid. Add to The 


INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Instructor Jointed Toys 12°3'h 











Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose, and one for 
a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 


“Ba h book bound in heavy paper covers. 
Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. Add each 
book te The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N.Y 





comes from Better Planning. 


Better Teaching coms: ton 2: Panaing 


easy to plan each day's work. . . . Include any of these books 
with your new or renewal order for THE INSTRUCTOR 
at Special Reduced Prices. (Use the Order Blank below.) 


PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS 


220 large pages (7% x 10% inches) of helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to children. Prepared by skilled 
primary specialists and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 25 
years Primary Editor of The Instructor. The book has ten sec- 
,tions—each for a month of the school year and containing a 
complete collection of primary material for the month as fol- 
lows: Nature Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary 
Fridays (Pieces to Speak, etc.) ; Projects; Plans; Reading; Seat- 
work and Blackboard Drawings; Songs 
and Music; Stories. Hundreds of illus- 
trations with the content matter that 
are also useful as motifs for designs, 
decorations, posters. ete. Full cloth 
binding. Price $2.50, postpaid. Add 
te The INSTRUCTOR for $2.00. 

FOR ALL 


INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS Graves 


Three Volumes— Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 




























Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. The plans and material 
have been prepared by many teaching specialists of high 
standing. There are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction work, paper cut-outs, 
posters, booklets, cards, calendars, etc., and many pictures in 
the Nature Study sections. Three volumes of 224 pages each. 
Full cloth binding. Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.00, 
postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40. 


THE INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS 


Only 25c Each When Ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR 
Elementary Science for All Grades M*terie!. 


lessons, 
activities, dealing with animals, birds, plants, the heavens, fos- 
sils, magnets, house wiring, ventilation, hobbies, field trips, 
making slides, the microscope. Introduction for the teacher. 


Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades 

Tests cover: arithmetic; elementary science; geography; 

health, safety, and character education; history and civics; 
language and literature. Illustrated lesson sheets. 

. A great variety of seatwork material for the 

Seatwork for Primary Grades first three grades. Introduction describes in de- 
tail how to use the material to secure best results in the classroom. Illustrated. 

Ready-to-use classroom material for Geography 

Social Studies for All Grades and History. There are stories, tests on the sto- 

ries, supplementary tests, and lesson plans. Graded. Seven double-page sand table illustrations. 


Price each Handbook, SO cents. Order with THE INSTRUCTOR, 
one or two years, for only 25 cents additional for each book. 


Modern Number Methods 


This book is a source 
of real help to those 
who teach number work 
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Each book pass 96 pages, 
size 7x10 inches, with cov- 
ers of heavy bristol board. 


Modernized Teaching in 
Rural Schools 


3 A new book of com- 


MODERNIZED TEACHING| ™on-sense advice, en- or arithmetic in the ele- 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS couragement and inspira- mentary grades. The 


tion for teachers of rural first part treats of spe- 
schools. It discusses cial difficulties of both 
rural school organization pupil and teacher and the 
and management and most modern and success- 
offers excellent working ful methods of solving 


schedules for one-, two-, 


these problems. The sec- 
and three-room schools. 


ond part of the book deals 











GOFFMAN Includes study plans and with general considera- 
a physical education and tions in the teaching of 
meng program. 143 arithmetic in the eight 

ages. Full cloth covers. grades. 128 pages. Full 


Price $1.25, ae Add te The IN- cloth covers. Price, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 


STRUCTOR for $1.00. 
20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) of 
Art Masterpieces—your choice of two groups 
Group One for lower grades and Group Two 
for upper grades—each group of 20 pictures put up with 24-page study booklet in strong 
Kraft envelope. Price $1.50 per group, postpaid. Add either group to The INSTRUCTOR 
for $1.20. Add both groups to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40. 


Supervision of Elementary 
Schools 


This new book deals 
with modern teaching 
practices and the prob- 
lems confronting the 
elementary teacher or 
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lines and criticisms of 
lesson plans; keeping 


Date 





For School, H 
400 Games pnd poh 


Gives full instructions for 
playing more than 400 
games, amply providing for 
every age, purpose and oc- 
casion: indoor and outdoor 
games; games in which chil- 
dren of varying ages may 
participate ; games for social 
gatherings; for special pur- 
poses in classroom work; in 
fact, every needed game. Dia- 
grams and illustrations. 320 
pages, full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 








Seeley’s Question Book 


Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U.S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School Man- 
agement, Teaching Methods. 
Questions and answers on 
each subject ; suggestions for 
teaching and _ study. 446 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 











The Year's Entertainments 


Compiled by Inez N. Me- 
Fee. Most complete enter- 
tainment book published. 
Contains recitations, songs, 
music, dialogues, tableaux 
and other entertainment ma- 
terial arranged in complete 
programs for different grades 
appropriate to the various 
holidays, birthdays and other 
special occasions during the 
school year. 364 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price, $1.50, 
postpaid. Add to The IN- 
STRUCTOR for $1.20. 





\ 














Poems Teachers Ask For Vand t Il 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in the 
“Poems Asked For’ depart- 
ment of The Instructor. All 
of the poems are suitable 
for reading, reciting, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 

$1.00, postpaid. Add 
either book to The IN- 
STRUCTOR for 80 cents. 
Add both books to The IN- 
STRUCTOR for $1.60. 


How I Did It 


746 teaching devices cov- 
ering: School Management ; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History ; 
Writing ; Reading ; Hygiene ; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tic Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat- 
work; Schoolroom Holidays. 
320 pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. Add 
to The INSTRUCTOR for 80c. 














POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


BOOK ONE 















Present - Day Standards 7 


Explains what constitutes 
good teaching today and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 

pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for $1.00. 
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supervisor. Includes : Send me the oe 
improvement of class- Sestruster Bandbechs Tests for Intermediate _ ope Gre 
room instruction; out- checked 


F.. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
C) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for (_) 1 year, $2.50; for (_) 2 years, $3.50. 


“Elementary Science for | Soden. for 25c additional. 
des,” for 25c additional. 


for 25c at 


“Seatwork for Pri 
“*Social Science for Nil Gee bn non for 25c additional. 





Send me the following books: 


teaching up-to-date ; se- 
curing greater efficien- 
cy; new types of tests ; 
guides and epeeniens in supervision; etc. 
Questions and references. 128 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. Add 
to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 
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He was a scholar and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading. 
—Shakespeare. 


The recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence at St. Louis 
will linger long in memory as the occasion for one of the finest demon- 
strations of teaching ever witnessed by those privileged to be present. 


Roy Winthrop Hatch, with the platform of the great Auditorium as 
his classroom, and facing the kindly but critical observation of six 
thousand teachers from every state in the Union, gave a masterly 
demonstration of how to teach a controversial subject. 


A typical class of young Americans, intent on their topic, Supreme 
Court Decisions on New Deal Measures, forgot audience and were 
indifferent to microphones, as they responded to the skillful leadership 
of Mr. Hatch. 





The devoted followers of Plato at the Academy, the eager youths 
who crowded the classes of Peter Abelard at the Cathedral School ot 
Notre Dame, the young seamen listening with rapt attention to Henry 
the Navigator in his high tower on a rocky cape of Portugal, were 
never more closely held under the spell of a teacher’s genius than were 
these young moderns under the guidance of Professor Hatch. 


Fortunately, we are living in an era when fine teaching need not be 
limited to a favored few. The teaching genius shown so spectacularly 
to the assembled audience in the Department of Superintendence 
characterizes Professor Hatch’s writings as well as his classroom work. 
It is perhaps most noticeable in his collaboration with Professor Stull, 
which produced the New Geographies, Our World Today, generally 
conceded to be the most teachable as well as the most interesting and 
attractive textbooks in this subject. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





